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One essential part of the Preacher's duty is, to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary. But in trjring 
to discharge this obvious and varied duty, he will often 
be compelled to select themes, not because of his own 
conscious fitness to treat them as they deserve to be 
treated, but because, in his own judgment, they appear 
most suitable to the present and pressing wants of his 
hearers. 

Any faithful production of such words will therefore 
reveal, not only the marks of haste inseparable from 
their production during such passing moments, but also 
in the selection of the subjects themselves, an absence 
of anything like logical order. Instead of travel- 
ling steadily forward from the early need to the need 
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which presses latest, he mnst deal with each as it 
may rise; and so seem, again and again to retrace 
his steps. 

The contents of this Volmne are best explained by 
these simple facts. The words themselves reflect the 
varying necessities of those who first heard them, and 
the Writer's attempt to speak "timely words." 

Whether they will seem equally timely now they are 
addressed to a wider circle, will partly depend upon a 
like feeling of need which made some of them accept- 
able when first spoken; but whether they will be 
thought " right words," or " fitly spoken," the Writer 
now leaves to the judgment of others. 

His earnest wish is, that any wholesome words that 
this Volume may contain, He would graciously bless, 
without Whom all words spoken to men's souls are words 
spoken in vain. 

May, 1869. 
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I. 

Spiritual Progress. 



"Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thenoe, touch no unclean thing; go ye 
out firom the midst of her ; be ye dean that bear the vessels of the Lord. For ye 
shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight: for the Lord will go before you; 
and the God of Israel wiU be your rereward." 

—Isaiah lii. U, 12. 



I. 



SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 




jHUS peremptorily were the Jewish exiles 
called home. Nearly three generations had 
fled since their fathers had been forcibly settled 
on the plains of Shinar ; but during that period 
the temporal lot of the Jews had been gradually better- 
ing. Time had healed many wounds, a milder adminis- 
tration had weakened the memory of many sorrows. In 
'Hhe strange land," strange no longer, homes had been 
gathered, wealth accumulated, honours won. The land of 
their fathers was far away, was personally known to 
few, and lay on the other side of a pathless wilderness. 
To men so circumstanced, the call to depart was far 
from welcome. Many ties must be severed if that call 
were obeyed ; many sacrifices made, much travail endured. 
The present good seemed far better than the fature. 
Besides, who did not know, at least by report, some- 
thing of the perils of that barren waste over which their 
march must be made ? Who could ensure them, during 
the progress of that march, against serious harm and 
loss? Who could demonstrate the certain gain to the 
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majority of exchanging Babylon for Jerusalem, the level 
land of Shinar for the hill country of Judah? Thus, 
excuses for remaining sprung readily to their lips; diffi- 
culties in obeying the summons grew palpably before their 
eyes. It was an unwelcome demand, and therefore seemed 
impossible. 

But if the Prophet's call were peremptory, it was not 
unsupported by arguments of the weightiest kind. How- 
eyer difficult, the separation must be made, the departure 
undertaken ; but there need be no hurry in their flight, as 
when Israel went forth from Egypt. The preparation might 
be deliberate and careful, but one end must be kept steadily 
in view — ^return to Palestine. Make all just allowances, 
meet all just claims, settle all needful matters of business ; 
but still. Prepare to depart. Be ready to leave behind all 
taint of idolatry. Let there be no hiding " in the stuff" of 
that which is an abomination unto the Lord ; no secretion 
among the priests of " the unclean ;" no transference of the 
ways of Babylon to the city of Jerusalem. And yet. Take 
heart, ye fearful ones, and be of good courage. The desert 
may be trackless ; but God shall lead you. The perils of 
the journey may be numerous ; but God shall defend you. 
The nomadic tribes may harrass your hindmost companies ; 
but God shall be your rearward. 

Such is the interpretation of the original purpose of the 
Prophet's stirring words. Let us take them as helping to 
illustrate some of the broader features of spiritual progress. 
So regarded, they will not be without their moral suggestive- 
ness to us who hear them to-day. May they also prove the 
beginning of a holier and nobler aspiration. 
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Spiritual progress demands separation and sacri- 
fice. In the nature of the ease both are essential to real 
advancement. There must be on oar part departure, per- 
haps a series of departm^s; and it may be that none of 
these can be commenced without sacrifice. If the unwill- 
ing portion of the Jews ever got back to Palestine, depar- 
ture and sacrifice preceded their return. The great law of 
spiritual progress is unrepealed. The details in the applica- 
tion of the law may vary, but the spirit of the law is etemaUy 
the same. In this respect, therefore, the Jew of thirty cen- 
turies ago becomes the unconscious teacher of the Englishman 
of modem times, and may yet instruct nations still unborn. 

Now what are some of these things from which we must 
separate ourselves, even at the cost of sacrifice, if spiritual 
progress is to be made ? For one thing, take the illustra- 
tion furnished by rest in present knowledge ; perhaps we 
ought rather to say, rest in present ignorance. It is no 
uncommon thing to find an easy contentment with the truth 
abeady attained. The stock accumulated may not be large, 
but its possessors think it suflBcient. They build resting- 
places out of it, and fancy they are dwelling in everlasting 
habitations. Such men often affect disdain of the eager 
struggles of other men for fuller religious knowledge. They 
are not intended for ministers, say the contented ones, and 
the need, therefore, for a deeper and minuter acquaintance 
with the written Word is unnecessary. They have sufficient 
knowledge of it to carry them through their little day, and 
more than they can reduce to practice. Thus, self-compla- 
cency is mistaken for the " full assurance of the understand- 
ing ;" and the truth untranslated into daily life is made an 
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excuse for neglecting devout Btudy of the Oracles of God. 
Bat spiritual truth is far too abundant to be gathered at 
once into any man's lap, and yields its various fruits at dif- 
ferent seasons of character and life. If we sit down con- 
tentedly to pluck off without effort from whatever boughs 
may swing within easy reach of our hand, we shall never 
possess the largest and ripest fruit. The conceit begotten of 
little knowledge is a fatal bar to progress. He who thinks 
he is as spiritually wise as he can be, or as wise as he need be, 
(a far commoner form of error) will rarely grow in wisdom. 
He is much likelier to lose the little store over which he has 
been delusively rejoicing. Before there can be any real 
growth of knowledge, these pleasant resting-places of self- 
contented ignorance will have to be broken up. Nor will 
their destruction occur without undisguised reluctance, per- 
haps without bitterest sorrow. The voice of truth may 
call loudly at our door, " Depart ye ; go ye out from thence ;" 
but to heed that voice sacrifice is inevitable. It is never 
agreeable to those who are wise in their own conceit to con- 
fess their ignorance, nor even to be made inwardly conscious 
that such ignorance exists. It is far pleasanter to have the 
reputation of being wise, although we are unwilling to pay 
the price of an increase of wisdom. Whatever profit may 
afterwards come of our sudden disturbance in the rest of 
ignorance, we resent the wisdom that disturbs us. Our self- 
conceit is rudely shaken, and we forgive many things more 
easily than a benefit. But be the cost of self-mortification 
what it may, there is no other method of attaining large 
spiritual advantage than the destruction of our ignorant 
self-complacency. 
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Again, gpiritnal progress largely depends upon the rennn- 
eiation of the idea of the present perfection of our character. 
Let it not be said in bar of this assertion that the number 
of those who regard themselyes as '' being ahready perfect" 
is comparatiyely few. Many would start back at the notion 
of laying claim to such a condition who yirtually live as 
thongh it were the first article of their belief. They make 
no effort in the direction of self-restraint. They merely 
dream oyer the possibility of improyement. In some cases 
the error is traceable to the mistakes committed at the yery 
beginning of their spiritual life. Gonyendon is made '^ the 
be-all and the end all" of their religion. life seems to travel 
upward until it reaches that point, and to travel downward 
ever afterward. As we look upon the spring blossoms in 
field and garden, we admire their varied colours, and drink 
eagerly in their freshest fragrance. But the blossom is only 
the pledge of something bej'ond. It is not the fruit : it is 
the promise of the fruit. Later on the laughing abundance 
appears. This is equally true in matters religious ; and yet 
how many think when once they have blossomed they have 
done all that may be reasonably expected of them. There 
is little desire for the kindly rain to swell the fruit ; as little 
endeavour to bring themselves within the ripening power of 
the genial sun. 

But there is another form in which error crops out in 
older men. For example, when all the inspiration of life is 
drawn from the past, not with a view of farther advance- 
ment, but rather as an apology for present repose. They 
sipeak of what they have felt of divine truth, of what enjoy- 
ment such and such seasons afforded, of what temptations 
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they have formerly resisted, and what victories they have 
already won. Good, and to be commended, if such a retro- 
spect deepen gratitude; but evil, only evil, and that con- 
tinually, if it be made an excuse for farther progress. 
'^ Our best inspiration is not gained from what is behind, 
but from what is before, and what is above." In all 
soberness let us ask ourselves whether there be not much 
possible good to be attained. We have scarcely yet 
reached the point where the pressing injunction as to the 
motive and aim of the Christian life is for us unnecessary, 
" Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect." Then it needs that we be ready to regard our past 
triumphs as an earnest of something better in the future ; 
and to be willing, when summoned, to go out from all fancied 
oases of abundance in the earlier stages of our career into 
the stem and barren wilderness. Schooling may await us 
there which no repose under the shadow of a past advantage 
would ever supply. We may find that in traversing its 
wastes we are "humbled" and "proved;" but under such 
discipline we shall grow stronger and stronger. 

Still further ; no spiritual progress is possible unless we 
are willing to give up our personal indolence. One of the 
besetting sins of the Church in the present day is, the habit 
of evading individual service. Hence, the increase of the 
numbers of the Church is often a source of weakness to the 
minister. The more servants there are, the less work is 
done. After their names are registered in the Church-books, 
they retire into snug nooks of spiritual repose. They 
become dainty in their appetite through lack of work. They 
are spiritual epicures, not "fellow-helpers to the truth." 
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Others there are who think they haye earned exemption 
from active service. They have kept alive old memories* 
They have preserved tmweariedly the old paths. They have 
fought nnflaggingly beneath the old banners. They are 
aimous to leave the present work to younger men. Now 
they will take their ease ; and if they cannot be merry, they 
can be critical. There may be work which only mature 
Christians can sucoessftilly undertake ; but they have got 
beyond it. Their locks may be whitened with age; but 
alas for them, and alas for the Church, they grow in indolence 
afi they grow in maturity. Not that this does not entail 
severe loss to themselves. It does, and that in more ways 
than they are apt to consider. Once let a man cease to take 
his part in Christian endeavour, and he will thereby cease to 
be fully interested in the work of others. Once let him 
withdraw altogether from the active service of Ood, and by 
that very circumstance his own religious life will imper- 
ceptibly decline. The true rest of the veteran is not cessar 
tion from all work, but change of occupation. Any settling 
down into indolence, at whatever period of life, is fatal to 
spiritual advancement. There is plenty of natural sloth 
lurking in most men's hearts without any need for the 
encouragement which may thus be set before them by the 
masters in Israel. To say nothing, then, of the evil which 
flows out from the example of religious inactivity in older 
men, the injury to their own souls is serious, perhaps incal- 
culable. Only under the conditions such as we have sug- 
gested is progress attainable : a willing heed, no matter at 
what sacrifice, to the call to leave any resting-place, whether 
formed by ignorance, by misjudgment of our own character, 
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or by neglect of active serrice. The voice of divine command 
still rings out as imperatively as in the olden time^ " Depart 
ye, depart ye ; go ye out from thence." 

Spiritual progress tolerates no delay but that 
WHICH IS SPENT IN PREPARATION. It would have been a 
strange perversion of the Prophet's words if the Jews had 
regarded the assurance that " they should not go out with 
haste, neither by flight," as teaching that they were to pro- 
tract their preparations indefinitely, protract them so as ulti- 
mately to relinquish their journey. They rather encourage 
them, while not neglecting the judicious settlement of their 
affairs, to make suitable provision for their march across the 
wilderness. There need be neither bustle nor confusion, 
since their exodus will not be either sudden or stealthy. It 
is Cyrus who reigns, not Pharaoh ; a friend, not a false and 
embittered enemy. But still, it is the journey for which 
they are to prepare, not a lengthened residence in Babylon. 
They are to make ready to depart, not to make provision to 
remain. 

The bearing of all this, as an illustration of spiritual pro- 
gress, it is not very difBcult to see. The delay which ia 
spent in preparation is progress. This may spring, for 
example, from a careful acquisition of divine truth. As the 
sagacious Jew provided for the necessities of his long and 
toilsome march, so the wise Christian lays up "a good 
foundation against the time to come." There is in this no 
actual delay. We are rather wisely preventing delay after 
the journey has fairly begun. The acquisition at the out- 
set of truth is a gain the value of which every juncture 
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in OUT Mure course will more strikinglj demoiutrate. 
When exigencies suddenly arise, ihej find us already pre- 
pared to meet them. Our lamp is trimmed and full of oil. 
The recalled precept sheds a friendly light upon our path. 
The remembered promise brings a welcome solace to our 
otherwise depressed heart. The heroic example, perhaps 
until that moment forgotten, stirs our fainting soul to a 
newer and a more enduring courage. We are not always 
wise enough to discern the yalue of truth at the time we 
store it up in the mind. For days, and perhaps for years, 
we carry within us some fragment of God's Word, little 
guessing its pricelessnesS) and as little understanding its 
reach and power. But the demand for sustenance accom- 
panies us in our progress, and by the aid of that demand we 
often come to recognise the yalue of our stores. Or it may 
chance that, luminous with the light of a new experience, 
the hidden word discloses a meaning hitherto unknown. 
Gold is less precious, the honeycomb less tempting, wine less 
exhilarating. Strengthened by such heavenly cheer, the 
road loses its monotony, duties become pleasures, and diffi- 
culties yanish. 

The same thing holds good in regard to character. We 
cannot force maturity, but we can prepare for it ; and all 
such preparation hastens the desired consummation. Before 
the Jew reached the land of promise, every stage between 
Babylon and Jerusalem had to be faithfully traversed. There 
are stages, also, in the development of character, no one of 
which can be omitted without subsequent loss. It is not 
always necessary that we should see the end from the 
beginning in order to profit by the different stages of our 
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career. Seasons of suffering, of enforced idleness, of dark 
and apparently irreparable bereavement, are some of the 
necessary elements out of which real character is bom. The 
time consumed by such discipline is not delay, but progress. 
The "sweet uses of adversity" appear in the growing 
patience and submission of the soul. And here we are 
reminded of the error into which many fall at the outset of 
their course. They think that if it were only possible to 
leap from their present condition of immaturity into ripened 
Christian experience ; if, at a stride, they could stand foot 
to foot with the Christian soldier whose valour has been 
proved on many a well-fought field, what advantage would 
come to themselves, what gain to the Church. Impatient, 
therefore, of the slow and sorrowful steps by which maturity 
is reached, and yet envious of such ripeness of character, the 
young are occasionally tempted to affect the manners and 
speech of veterans. But let pressure of trial come upon 
them, and they will utterly and miserably fail. They are 
thereby taught in their shame and discomfiture, that 
maturity is not a mere trick of gait or dress, nor ready- 
facility to repeat a well-rounded phrase; but that only 
through painful travail is the nobler character bom. All 
systems, therefore, which attempt to force maturity are 
as delusive as they are mischievous. By damaging that 
sobriety of view which best distinguishes the true learner, 
they unfit his mind for the reception of wholesome truth, 
and hinder rather than hasten the consummation which is 
devoutly wished. Before any of us can approach the end we 
seek, many painftd marches must be undertaken, many 
bivouacs on the field of conflict must be endured. This is 
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inseparable from our lot; and though we may deem the 
lafit stages of the journey pleasanter than the first, it is not 
in onr power to omit any stage with advantage. 

Christian work famishes another illustration of the same 
general tmth. A good deal of toil is obscure ; some of it 
difficult; and some protracted; but in the light of this 
truth — ^that delay spent in preparation is progress — ^it is 
worse than useless to quarrel with the present character of 
our work. What we have to do is plainly this : to master 
our work, be its character what it may. Obscurity is to 
be no excuse for idleness ; difficulty no plea for relinquish- 
ment. The work is there ; and is there, to be done. Bracing 
ourselyes up, therefore, for present duty, and mastering it, 
is the best qualification for Mure success. He that is 
faithful in that which is least, fits himself for fidelity in 
that which is greatest. Steady and persistent devotion to 
any Christian work begets a readiness in mastering diffi- 
culties which astonishes no one so much as the worker 
himself. The unrequited and unproductive labour of earlier 
years produces the aptness and facility of the present hour. 
The later successes that startle by their suddenness were 
being prepared in that early and obscurer toil. Every 
divine thought, therefore, that we stop to seize and make our 
own ; every virtue we strive to win ; every work we patiently 
master, is not a hindrance to our progress, but a necessary 
part of its chequered course ; is not useless delay, but the 
wisest and the most fruitful preparation. 

Spieitual progress is under Divine direction. " The 
Lord will go before you." Here was encouragement for the 
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timid and fearfdl Jew. He might have no pfllar of cloud 
to guide him, no pillar of fire. He should yet have guid- 
ance as real as that which was granted in the olden time. 
As a general leads his army, and a shepherd his flock, bo 
will Jehovah " go before" the returning exile. Nay more : 
He shall lead them as a conqueror and a king. Heralds 
shall announce the approach of His retinue. Busy workmen 
shall lessen the obstacles of their march. Valleys shall rise, 
hills subside, rivers be spanned, and forests pierced. Their 
successive halting-places shall illustrate His providence. 
Provisions shall wait their arrival, and living waters ripple 
pleasantly near. " He shall prepare their table before them 
in the presence of their enemies." "In the wilderness 
waters shall break forth, and streams in the desert." 

But observe more particularly: (1.) God has a perfect 
knowledge of our journey. He knows the end from the 
beginning. His eye traces clearly every stage that conducts 
gradually to the close. Under His guidance we shall be 
safe. He may lead us " in a plain path ;" or, " by a way that 
we know not ;" but still He is the Leader. His providence 
leads. His Spirit leads. He leads by His Word. When 
His providence breaks up some old home, destroys some 
lucrative business, snaps some cherished bond of friendship, 
in His inscrutable wisdom that disseverance from the old is 
deemed wisest for us, and best. Greater, perchance eternal, 
gain follows submission. The path wherein He leads is fer- 
tile of results, and as various as sure. The trial of faith 
deepens trust, whether, like Job's, it spring from disasters 
which come in repeated shocks, or like Joseph's, it originates 
in certain passages of His Word. The reluctance with 
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which we sometimeB follow Ib as often rebuked and as often 
renewed ; but the absolute prescience of the Leader should 
more commonly serre as a spur to our obedience. " He 
knoweth the way that I take ; when He hath tried me, I 
shall come forth as gold." (2.) God is ever near. What- 
eyer the stage, and whatever the necessities of the march, 
He was nigh at hand, even to the ancient Jew. Much closer 
has He now come to us. Wearing our nature, He has placed 
Himself on the plane of our being and our sympathies. 
The vail is rent ; the true Shekinah appears. He is Im- 
manuel : Ood with us. Here, then, is most powerftd stimu- 
lus to the flagging Christian. Your eyes may be holden, as 
once were the eyes of Cleopas and his Mend in their sorrow- 
ful Sabbath-day's journey ; and you may not, through the 
dulness begotten of unbelief, see the Companion who walks 
by your side. But His gentle chidings of your distrust. 
His patient instructions of your yet unschooled heart. His 
begnilement of your tedious way, and His gracious touch, 
that kindles within your souls unwonted fires, shall yet be 
recalled, and reveal to you the Divine Traveller with whom 
you have ignorantly journeyed. We are always assuring our- 
selves that there is no stimulus like that of a true and con- 
stant Mend ; that his presence is an energy and an inspirar 
tion. But it is impossible to secure his perpetual assistance. 
Yet here is One whose soul is knit to our soul by the 
strongest of ties, and whose Presence is never withdrawn. 
^' Lo ! I am with you alway ;" this is the assurance of Him 
who has become the Captain of our salvation ; and beneath 
the shadow of a care so incessant, and a love so unwearied, 
we shall never lack stimulus nor succour. (3.) He never 
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leads us where He has not Himself already been. Are we 
severely tested ? " He was tempted in all points like as we 
are." Are we finding that maturity can only come through 
travail of soul ? " He was made perfect through sufferings." 
He asks us to undertake no difficult service without first 
showing us His own obedience. He leads us into no deadly 
breach whose storming column he does not head Himself. 
He calls us to walk over no hard and flinty rock whose cruel 
knives have not already lacerated His sacred feet. He pre- 
sents us with no bitter potion whose nauseous cup He has 
not Himself been the first to taste. When, therefore, mur- 
murs arise within us, and rebellious feelings agitate and dis- 
turb, let this be the sufficient check of them all — " It is 
enough for the disciple to be as his Master ^^ It is enough, if 
only He should lead. Not, be it remembered, that He wiU 
ever cease to show Himself the true and devoted Shepherd. 
His pace will be slackened to accommodate " the weary and 
heavy laden ;" and His arms shall fondly enclose the tender 
and feeble lambs. (4.) He is ever before us. Then there is 
much for us yet to attain. We have One in advance of ns 
who knows the possibilities of our nature ; and while never 
overtaxing us, He expects no relaxation of our effort. All 
the progress of the past is preparatory. There is much be- 
yond, higher and better. We may, through His gracious 
help, We won some truth, perfected some virtues, achieyed 
some successes; but our Leader still shines before us, the 
spotless pattern of holiness, the blameless example of obedi- 
ence in heart and life. As we " follow after," let us pluck 
up heart of grace. His knowledge of our way and of our- 
selves. His nearness and sympathy, are available for future 
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adyance. Let hb, therefore, forget the things that are be- 
hind, and reach forth nnto those that are before, '^ Looking 
nnto Jesns, the Leader and Perfecter of onr faith." 

Spibitual pbogbesb is assured of Divine pboteotion. 
" The Gkxi of Israel shall be yonr rereward." The " rere- 
ward" is the hindmost part of the army, where the reserves 
are stationed. By this arrangement yarioos important 
ends are seryed. For one thing, the stragglers who drop 
oat of the line during a long and toilsome march, are 
effectnally gathered up and sayed. For another, the army 
is better prepared to meet unexpected attack by being able 
rapidly to change its front. " The Qod of Israel shall be 
your rereward." Here was the pledge of security for 
their march across that desert which swarmed, as it swarms 
now, with scores of robber-tribes who haye this in common, 
that they are all equally agile, all equally thirsty for plunder, 
and an equally unscrupulous. A thick cloud of sand in 
the rear startles ¥rith sudden fright a richly-freighted 
and well-armed carayan, since that advancing cloud is too 
surely known to be occasioned by some predatory, perchance 
some outnumbering foe. It is well for the luckless merchant 
if he now escape with his dearly-bought gold, and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh ; well, if the mercenaries he has hired to 
defend him do not fail in the moment of grayest periL But 
no such sudden fear need shake the souls of the returning 
exiles. They were carrying all that was dear to them on 
earth, and which no wealth could replace; but their Defence 
was better than weapons of war, and their Help subject to 
no disheartening panic. Their hope was in the Lord their 
God. '^ He was their help and their shield." 
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Here also lies onr tmest secnrity in spiritnal progress. 
"The Gk)d of Israel is our rereward." (1.) There will, 
therefore, be no snrpriseB which we are not able to meet, no 
sudden attack from which He will not prore a sufficient 
Defender. Our sharpest yigilance will not always serre us ; 
and while sweeping the horizon in one direction, our present 
danger may approach from another. We are often assailed, 
notwithstanding our foreplanning and preparation, in a 
moment when we look not for it, and in an hour of which 
we are not aware. But confident in such protection as 
God alone can afford, we may undauntedly face the most 
numerous and the most unexpected foes. Ko spiritnal 
Sadowas can happen, if we repose our trust in Him. We 
shall " not be afraid of evil tidings." We shall stand un- 
moved by the seyerest and the most sudden attack. Our 
treasure will be safe in His keeping who neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth. (2.) " The God of Israel is our rereward ;" 
then protection is afforded against permanent relapse. If 
we look forward, our Defender is there. If we look back- 
ward, behold He is there. The longing for an evil and 
guilty past is checked in His presence who "compassest 
our path^ and our lying down, and is acquainted with all 
our ways." His presence helps us to recal our straggling 
thought and wandering desire, and quickens us into renewed 
fidelity. His sure defence assists us to recover our honour- 
able position in "the sacramental host of God's elect." 
(8.) " The God of Israel is our rereward ;" then there is a 
reserve of power and of available help which no saint has 
ever fully tested. The demands of the Church in any age 
have never been equal to the supply. The wants of the 
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individnal Christian hare nerer been adequately met. Bat 
the &nlt lies, not in the lack of reserves, but in the lack of 
appeal for their assistance. The celestial succour remains 
unsought ; and the Christian is, meanwhile, bemoaning bis 
weakness or despairing of his final security. Brethren, 
we haye not, because we ask not, or ^'because we ask 
amiss." '^ Our God can supply all our need according to 
His riches in glory by Christ Jesus." 

Let us, then, be willing, at whatsoever present and pain- 
ful cost, to break up our homes of ignorance, of self-conceit, 
and of indolence. Be it yours and be it mine to tolerate no 
delay but that which is spent in hiving truth, or ripening 
character, or mastering work. And for our cheer in this 
confessedly great and laborious purpose, let us recal Who 
alone is our leader — God manifest in the flesh ; and what 
are His attractions — the perfection of His knowledge, the 
perpetualness of His presence, the condescension of His 
commands, and the matchlessness of His example. If 
this be not enough, let our hearts gather ftirther courage 
from His encircling protection, which suffices against all 
surprise, which can recover from fearM relapse, and yet 
remains for ever inexhaustible. 

But if we have refused this teaching, and have not cared 
to advance under such Guidance and Protection, let us see 
to it that we now most seriously consider the character of 
our present loss ; a loss, perhaps, that we shall need the 
fuller and brighter light of eternity to measure. Behold 
how great is the sum: Divine guidance refused. Divine 
goodness despised, Divine care tmrecognized. Divine love 
wounded and grieved. 
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There is all this here and now. There will be still 
greater losses by and bye. But of one only will we speak — 
the loss of that happy surprise and joyous welcome to 
heaven from men whom we have helped to save. When 
the Jews went back from Babylon to Jerusalem, they sent 
heralds before to announce their approach. Anxious 
watchers on the ruined walls of Jerusalem caught sight of 
the heralds as they drew near the holy city. Then the 
song of joy went up to heaven from watchers, from heralds, 
and ft^m the steadily advancing host of returning exiles, 
until the startled air was filled with the gathering chorus of 
rapturous song. Thus also will it be whensoever faithful 
and wise servants of their Lord approach the gates of that 
city whose Builder and Maker is God. They have not 
exclusively cared for their own salvation and spiritual 
advancement. They have won some men to the truth, and 
helped others in the journey to the eternal kingdom ; and 
these men a merciftQ God has already gathered to Himself. 
They shall be the heralds ^and the welcomers of their 
spiritual fathers and friends to the celestial city. Even 
now they are blending their harmonious voices with the 
redeemed out of every nation; and when their sharpened 
eyes shall detect the approach of the spirits of their fathers 
and instructors in Christ, their welcome shall be rapturous, 
and their song shall be instantly and ecstatically renewed. 
Other voices will then add their adoring tribute to the 
chorus of that celestial psalm which ascribes " Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever." 



II. 

The Least of all Seeds. 
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'Another parable put He forth unto them* saying; The kingdom of heaven 
is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field : 
which indeed is tiie least of all seeds : but when it is growi^ it is the greatest 
among herbs, and beoometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof." 

—Matthew xiii 51, 82. 
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THE LEAST OF ALL SEEDS. 



s^ HI 1^6^11 



N the extreme eastern portion of the Turkisb 
dominionB lies a sheet of water known as Bahr 
Tabariah. Little more than twelve miles from 
end to end, it is not more than six across at its 
broadest parti Every traveller describes its snrronnding 
scenery as beantifhl exceedingly. On the eastern and 
western sides rise bold and romantic hills, revealing in their 
deeply embosomed valleys the citron-tree, the date, and the 
orange ; while along the sloping banks of the lake toward 
the sonth grow luxuriantly various aromatic shrubs. The 
waters of the lake are sweet and wholesome to the taste, are 
delightfully cool, clear as crystal, and transparent to the 
very bottom. A river, which enters it from the north, runs 
directly through the centre, and may easily be traced by its 
smooth and gentle current. The shores are fringed by a 
fine white belt of sand, on which the waves softly ripple, and 
solitary birds feed in undisturbed repose. 

Far back in the past, when the painted Briton lived in 
rude huts, and subsisted on the produce of the chase, the 
shelving banks of that lovely lake were besprinkled with 
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thriving and populous towns. Light skiffs danoed npon its 
deep bine waters, and mde fishing-boats plied nightly their 
toilsome trade. Beloved of heaven, as the inhabitants of 
that region thought, above ail the waters of the land, its 
shores were frequently thronged by visitors from the sur- 
rounding country. 

But no crowd so eager or numerous ever gathered upon 
its shores as on one memorable day. A man of the people, 
whose own city was hard by the lake, had spoken words 
that stirred men's hearts with a new and holy life. On this 
day, pressed by an ever-thickening crowd, eagerly straining 
to catch but a glimpse of their Teacher, He entered one of 
the boats moored by the shore, and, with some disciples, 
pushed off a little from the land. All along the shelving 
beach, opposite that little boat, tier above ^tier, sate the 
impatient crowd, waiting anxiously for the present message 
of the young Prophet. Need we say that the lake was 
the Lake of Galilee ; those chosen men were the apostles ; 
and that new Prophet was Jesus of Nazareth ? 

''And He spake many things unto them in parables." 
In the Parable of the Sower, the disciples heard that three 
parts of the seed sown would perish, and only a fourth part 
would ripen ; and their hopes sank within them as the' boat 
sank beneath the yielding wave. In the Parable of the Tares 
they again heard with dismay that even the fourth part 
which survived would be subject to various hindrances. And 
now, lest they should lose all heart of their work, " Another 
parable put He forth unto them, saying. The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed." 

This phrase, with its description, ''like a grain of 
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mnstard seed, which indeed is the least of all seeds,'' has 
ooeafdoned a good, deal of learned trifling. Sharp critics of 
a sceptical bias have discoYered that, literally, the mustard 
seed cannot thus be described ; that seeds like the rue and 
the poppy are actually less. But a further examination 
would haye reyealed the obvious fact that the language 
is proyerbial and not scientific. The learned Babbi 
Maimonides, for example, in his celebrated ''Teacher of 
the Perplexed," speaks of the mustard seed as the smallest 
thing, in contrast to the circle of the heayen, which he 
regards as the greatest ; and this use of the term is common 
with the Sabbins. Moreoyer, as any illustration of Eastern 
usage is valuable, we may adduce an expression of Mahomet, 
which occurs in the Thirty-first chapter of the Koran, " 0, 
my son, every ^matter, whether good or bad, though it be 
but of the weight of a grain of mustard seed, and be 
hidden in the rock, or in the heavens, or in the earth, 
Grod will bring the same to light." 

''The day of small things" has always been despised. 
SToah laid down the framework of an ark for the saving of 
his house amidst the sneers and derision of a sensual and 
degenerate people. The youthful son of Jesse left the 
sheepcotes for the camp, and was greeted by the ill-con- 
cealed contempt of his elder and more martial brethren. 
Hebrew patriots built up their city wall, whilst Sanballat 
was flouting " these feeble Jews," and Tobiah was afl&rming 
that " even a fox" would push down their masonry. The 
foundations of the eternal city were laid, and a bystander 
leaped over them in supercilious scorn. A greater than 
Noah, or David, or Nehemiah, or Bomulus came into the 
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world to found an everlasting kingdom, and the great men 
of the time were ignorant of His very name. 

Nor, humanly speaJdng, did there seem mubh promise of 
success in the scheme which He had undertaken. Bom in 
an obscure village, among a vanquished people ; reared in 
the midst of drudgery and toil, and lacking all the advan- 
tages of culture and refinement which men had who lived in 
kings' houses ; for thirty years hidden in the bosom of His 
own family ; for a few years travelling and- teaching, chiefly 
in the towns and villages of His own neighbourhood ; col- 
lecting a mere handM of followers, and these chiefly of the 
humbler classes; hated by His own countrymen with a 
bitterness remarkable even for them; entrapped by the 
manoeuvres of a crafty and incensed priesthood, and handed 
over to the civil power ; and finally, without any attempt on 
His own part, or on the part of His followers, either by 
fraud, or persuasion, or ransom, given up to the slowest and 
most degrading death : — is this the man to found a kingdom 
more enduring than Csesar's, and to change the faith and 
the destinies of the world ? 

As little promise of ultimate triumph was given by the 
men to whom He had committed the task of promulgating 
the Good News of God. They were utterly destitute of 
everything the world deems a fortunate advantage, or a 
needful guarantee of success. They went forth from the tax- 
booth and the fishing-boat to the grand conquest of the 
world. And yet, they were protected by no class privi- 
leges ; they were shielded by no friendly ^gis ; they were 
recommended by no mighty name. They spoke their own 
language with a country accent that a town-bred servant 
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detected, and appeared of all men the least unlikely to 
beoome apt Bpeakers of the yarions lan^ages of the earth. 
They had no mighty hosts at their beck and call, to beat 
down opposition ; « no subtleties to catch the learned ; no 
saperstitions to begnile the illiterate ; no fees or reward to 
bribe the greedy and ambitious. They had no eloquence, 
no power, no learning, no riches. 

"Unask'd their paina, tmgrateftil their adTioQ, 
Starving their gainfl, and martiyrdoin their jnioe." 

Their yery nationality was one serious element of disad- 
yantage in yiew of the uniyersal commission of their Lord. 
The Jew was then regarded as the type of all that was 
narrow and puerile, of all that was fanatical and super- 
stitious. Eyery occasion was taken by a hostile mob to 
yent upon this oppressed people their spleen and malice. 
Only fiye years after the Master was crucified thousands of 
Jews had been openly beaten in the markets of Syria and 
Egypt, had been hunted to their miserable quarters, and, 
without any protest from the ciyil power, had been cruelly 
and shamefully handled. 

But while Jews could expect little else than rough usage 
from the Greeks, they did not find that their repute among 
the Bomans contained any sure augury of success. A 
Boman satirist had emptied the arrows of his sarcasm 
in the breast of a Jewish Apella. A Boman statesman 
had depicted the Israelites as chiefly famous for their 
frenzy and superstition. A Boman orator had hurled the 
fire-brands of his rhetoric at their ferocity and cunning. A 
Boman CsBsar had banished, in hot haste, eyery Jew tcom 
his capital 
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Their message seemed as little adapted to win its way 
among the men of that age. They had to confront national 
prejudice, never so strong, never so bitter as at this period, 
and their message was, " God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men that dwell on all the face of the earth." 
They had to go up to their proud and bigotted fellow- 
countrymen, who affected disdain of all other nations, and 
thought their salvation secure because of their descent from 
Abraham, and to declare, without mincing, this most un- 
palatable truth, " God is no respecter of persons ; but in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him." They had to confront the 
Greek, with his love of art and all sensuous worship, and to 
dare to say in the presence of the proudest monuments of 
his national genius, " Ye are God's offspring ; and ye ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man's device. And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at ; but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent." They had to face the muscular 
Eoman, not yet degenerated into a feeble loiterer and emas- 
culated voluptuary, who stiU prided himself ugon his 
" valour," and the strength of his own right arm ; and to 
announce to his astonished ears the declaration of their 
Master, "Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God." 

Think again, and but for a moment, how numerous and 
powerful were the foes of the first heralds of the cross. 
Here were twelve men to combat the thousands of 
fanatics among their own countrymen ; twelve men to pull 
down the walls of that system which had been strengthened 
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during ^es of disaster and national Teverse, and was 
cemented with the feith of twenty centtiries; twelve men 
to measure swords with the priests of paganism, who had a 
Tested interest in obscenity and superstition; twelve men 
to convert the uncounted and teeming inhabitants of Greater 
and Lesser Asia, of the land of Bomulus, of the country of 
the Ptolemies, of the thousand homes along the shores of 
the tideless Mediterranean, of the forests of Scythia and 
Germany, of Gaul and Britain ; twelve men to stand in soli- 
tary front against the corruption, the depravity, and the 
devilry of the world I 

In truth no great enterprise ever gave so little promise at 
its beginning ; no expansive river ever bubbled up from so 
obscure a spring ; no mighty harvest ever slumbered in so 
infinitesimal a shell. Here was an obscure Master, the 
worst possible advocates, the least palatable message. The 
apparent insignificance of Christianity at its commencement 
led to its being despised. ^' The kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard seed; which indeed is the least of 
alL seeds." 

Ck)nsider, now, some of the most prominent laws observer 
ble in the growth of this kingdom. The " seed" was once 
enclosed in the heart of. Christ; but as He was 'Hhe 
Physician and the medicine, the Bedeemer and the redemp- 
tion, the Priest and the sacrifice, the Lawgiver and the law, 
the Porter and the door, so He was the Sower and the 
seed." " He came to His own," and though " His own 
received Him not," yet to " as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of Gk)d, even to 
them that believed on His name." 
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The extenfiioii of Christi^tj depends to-day, as mncli as 
in its earlier history, on an obedience to those laws which 
are revealed in this parable, and were unbodied in the life 
of Jesns. For one, there is the law of appropriation. 
Men must have the seed before they can sow it. The 
true qualification for the Christian teacher is not priestly 
consecration, Presbyterian licence, congregational prefer- 
ence, nor individual assumption, — ^but the hearty possession 
of Divine truth. Bad men may teach good doctrine, just 
as sick physicians may prescribe healing medicines ; but of 
all posts into which hypocrisy can thrust itself, none is less 
enviable than that of the Christian minister. By his own 
mouth he condemns himself; and unless his s^isibility be 
entirely deadened, he pillories himself on every fresh ap- 
pearance in the pulpit. A teacher propounding a science 
which he himself does not believe, will make converts to his 
unbelief, and not to his science ; and it is hardly a matter 
admitting of debate whether the man whose life is a denial 
of his preaching does more harm than good. The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, that by taking hold of 
our nature He might thereby redeem us from corruption. 
The Christian minister who would help his people, must 
himself " take hold" of Christ. He is the noblest teacher, 
and will be the most honoured of God and man, from whom 
the truth comes, not as incense out of a swung censer, but 
as fragrance exhaled by a living flower. 

A second law of growth is distribution. The best medi- 
cine in the world is useless so long as it remains on the 
surgery shelf. The most precious seed will never show its 
germinant properties so long as it is hidden away in the 
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dark comer of some cTirious cabinet. The almost magical 
effect of the drag will appear at once on a suitable applica- 
tion of it by the skilfdl physician ; the liying heart of the 
seed will speedily grow if you will give it earth, and air, 
gun and shower. And is not this equally true of the Diyine 
message of love ? Of what avail is it that you have care- 
folly formulated your theological system, and interwoyen 
each part with the other, so as to make what you proudly 
call a complete " body of divinity ?" You do not thereby 
convert men fi:x)m the error of their way. If you would 
have your seed grow, you must put the living truth into the 
souls of living men. 

But is there not great danger in some cases of this kind 
of Christian obedience dying out of our Churches through 
a too punctilious regard to the modem ^^ traditions of 
the elders ?" We repose in our " organization" as if that 
organization itself were to do the work of the Chris- 
tian missionary. A man will give his "position," his 
"name," or his "money," in aid of any very distinctly 
Christian work; but he studiously withholds that which 
the condition of the world more pressing needs — ^personal 
service. In vain does the trumpet call to battle, if each 
volunteer is permitted to buy off his obligation to obey 
its stirring summons, or thinks it honourable by any other 
means to evade it. In vain the flag is unfurled as the rally* 
ing point of " the host of God," if the chambers, the office, 
the warehouse, the shop, and the farm, are permitted to 
have the exclusive claim upon our energies and time. 
Worse than vain, is any lament over the non-success of 
the trath if we keep the seed locked up in our hearts, or 
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think that only one person in a congregation is to be its 
nniform distributor. 

Brethren, you have obeyed one law of Christ's kingdom. 
Ton have received the truth for yourselves. Eemember 
that there is yet another law which as imperatively demands 
your obedience. Scatter ^*the seed of the kingdom'' 
yoursdyes: scatter it freely, "by aU waters," and "with 
both hands earnestly.'' 

The third law of growth is concentration. Every man has 
a sphere pf laboqr for which he is especially qualified. It 
needs not that any of us go far to seels; this. Ood does not 
expect impossibilities, but He does expect faithful service. 
Wheresoever God has placed us, supposing there be any 
land untilled, there is our work. For what, think you, has 
God put the implements of husbandry and the grain of 
truth into our hands ? That we may make an easy lounge 
of the gospel plough, and an object of pleasant speculation 
of the gospel seed ? Do not these things point out to us 
very plainly our present duty ? Wherever we are, there is 
onr field. The master need not become a missionary 
among his own "hands;" but he should at least be very 
careful that " the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus" is 
seen in all his dealings with them. The servant need not, 
with unseemly obtrusiveness, seek to force attention to the 
truth which has blessed his own heart ; but he may at least 
show that he is a better servant foi' his obedience to Christ. 
The neighbour need not always talk upon one theme, or 
interlard his speech "with old odd ends stolen forth of Holy 
Writ ;" but he may still show, by the tone of his converssr 
tion and life, that he has meditated upon one theme wisely 
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and well, and that he defers to that law which he esteemB 
" concerning aU things to be right." " Every man in his 
own order." The hyssop on the wall has uses, appointed of 
God and discoyerable by man, no less than the stately cedar 
of Lebanon. 

'Not is there, in regard to onr particular spheres of labour, 
any yery exact mathematical division. They grow with our 
growth of knowledge, of opportunity, and of Christian life. 
No mistake is more common than this, to suppose that 
men are idle because they are not working in our way. 
As there are diversities of gifts, so there are diversities of 
labour. Let not the talker think his brother useless if only 
by his eloquent deed he can teach the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Let not the man of deeds despise the man of speech. Let 
neither nndervalDe him whose gift aa plainly lies in medi- 
tations, which may prompt the one to his deed, and the 
other to his discourse. "There are many members, yet 
but one body;" and "all members have not the same 
office." "The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor again the hand to the feet, I have no 
need of thee." All are useM in their place, all are needful 
for their particular work; and lacking either, the body 
would want symmetry and completeness. 

It is worse than useless for men to bemoan the few- 
ness and unattractiveness of their gifts. Nothing is 
weaker than water. Nothing is harder than stone. But 
the constant dropping of water wears away the flintiest 
rock ; and the quiet, kindly, continuous stream of Christian 
love, will ultimately soften the hardest hearts. Weak power 
often used, is equal to great power rarely used. 
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Sach, then, are the primary laws by obedienoe to which 
Ghrifltianity was disseminated in the early days of her 
existence : appropriation, distribution, concentration. Only 
by obedience to these laws in our day can we honestly 
expect any large extension of her empire. " Which a man 
took, and sowed in his field." 

Consider, yery briefly, the early and surprising progress 
of Christianity, as illustrating the remaining words of this 
parable, and as also affording a sure basis on which to 
rest our hope of the future. "Which indeed is the least 
of all seeds : but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the aur 
come and lodge in the branches thereof." 

Becal, once again, that little band in the upper room, 
and the work those men had before them. Take into 
account the opposing forces in every part of the world. 
And then, without here entering into the details of it, 
consider what was the result of their labours, and of the 
labours of their successors, in a few short generations. 
Greece had shut up her temples, or consecrated them to 
nobler uses. Bome had adopted the new faith as a mightier 
weapon than was ever wielded by any soldier of the 
Empire. Gaul had churches planted over her fertile plains. 
Britain had weU-nigh deserted every Druidical altar; and 
over that wide region which was known as the Roman 
Empire, the sceptre of the Crucified One was everywhere 
outwardly acknowledged. 

Christianity is, therefore, no raw experiment, no new 
and untried power. She has the stamp of a venerable 
experience on her brow, the " power of an endless life" in 
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her heart. She has measured her gword with every form 
of error, and has never measured her sword in vain. She 
has confronted no foe she did not ultimately vanquish; 
and has abeady outlived the hoariest of those pro- 
phets who predicted her inevitable and speedy decline. 
Nor are there in her now any signs of decrepitude and 
decay. She feels no alarm at the honest testing of the 
patient investigator, since she carries no secrets in her 
breast which, if once revealed, will rob her of her fair 
and honourable fame. She trembles not when unholy 
hands seize the horns of her altar, for within her soul 
is a Divine power which will paralyse the errors of her 
misguided friends, and recover her from their temporary 
blunderings. She began her career within the shrine 
of the Saviour's heart, and from that divine centre flows 
out the exhaustless grace which shall run parallel with 
the remotest periods of the history of the world. 

Her very spirituality is her safeguard. Untranmielled 
by forms, or place, or time, she walks abroad in her own 
freedom, the liberatress of the nations, the destined mis- 
tress of the world. How vast her range of appeal ! Neither 
national, nor sectional, but universal. It is neither the 
Englishman, nor the Frenchman, nor the German ; neither 
the European, nor the Asiatic, to whom she addresses her- 
self; but man, in his separate, individual life ; man, with a 
conscience to be cleansed, a care to be removed, a sin to 
be cancelled. Be but a man, Christianity appeals to you. 
How sublime her purpose! The uplifting of the down- 
trodden, the liberating of the enslaved, the ennobling of the 
free. How simple her weapons I The suasive power of a 
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love, " bonndlesBy fathomless, divinfe." How inspiring her 
worship! Every heart her temple, all life a ritual, all 
labom: a psalm. How lofty her consummation! The 
development and harmonious exercise in one man of every 
faculty and power, the knitting of each soul with every 
other soul, the union of each with Christ, and of all with 
the Father. 

Think, also, of the principle of reproduction which she 
pre-eminently possesses. This is not mere strength of 
conviction. Strong convictions make zealous advocates; 
and no system is capable of producing stronger con- 
viction than Christianity. Based on facts— few, simple, 
well-attested, divinely-charged — it is not easy to shake off 
one's faith, if the heart have once really believed. Nor is 
this power of reproduction to be found in love of com- 
panionship ; a love inherent in man, and shown alike on 
the field of battle, in the political arena, in literature, in 
science, in art, in trade, in everything, well or ill. But 
some systems produce association, rather than companion- 
ship; whilst Christianity is confessedly the .most com- 
panion-producing religion in the world. Nor is that 
power traceable to the advantages which spring out of a 
reception of her message, though they be neither few nor 
smaU ; for Christianity gUds everything she touches, mi 
glorifies with a glory all her own, the humblest and the 
obscurest of her adherents. 

Do you still ask, wherein lies that reproductive power ? 
It is not found in a creed, but in a Person ; not in one who 
is simply a man, but who also is God. It is the quench- 
less love of the Living Christ. This was the secret of the 
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Apostles' unwearied toU ; this the burden of the Martyrs' 
song, " wrapt in their sheets of flame ;" this the source of 
the Ck)nfessors' heroism, and this is the theme of the Church's 
praise, not only in this world, but in that which is to come. 
Possessed of this love, she bids her followers look onwards 
with no timid glance, with no doubtfiil and uncertain antici- 
pation. Adapted for all hearts, she possesses an elasticity of 
appliance which fits her for all time. Booted in the inner- 
most affections of her disciples, she defies all the things 
which tend to dissever or destroy; and lifting up her 
Toice through all ages, as the voice of many waters, she 
fills all heaven with the reverberating echoes of her 
triumphant song, '^ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
fEonine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? .... !N'ay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us." 

Christianity holds within herself a mighty, a conserving 
power. She advances, not to lose what she has gained, 
but to go on conquering and to conquer. Great empires 
reveal their weakness as you travel froTn the centre of their 
power. " Faith finds its centre everywhere," since you 
cannot be where Christ is not. Great empires become 
degenerate as they extend. Christianity multiplies her 
converts and thus increases their joy, and enlarges the 
circle of their holy rivalries in love and good works. Great 
empires necessarily lead to a division of power. Christ is 
head over all things to His Church. Great empires fall in 
pieces through their unmanageable bulk and antagonistic 
elements. Christianity grows stronger the wider the sweep 
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of her inflnence. No weapon formed against her shall 
prosper ; no superstition, however hoary ; no unbelief, how- 
ever scientific ; no substitute, however loudly heralded, or 
however persistently defended. The great conquerors of 
the earth, who have been ambitious of universal empire, 
have not long retained their sceptres; since, with equal 
impartiality, pale death has knocked at the palace of the 
king, and the hut of the slave. But " Christ, being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more ; death hath no more dominion 
over Him." He reigns " over all, God blessed for ever." 

You have seen a young tree growing up among the ruins 
of an old baronial hall, spreading every springtide its ban- 
ner of green, and waving a living protest against the 
decaying and crumbling waUs around it ? Christiaoity is 
like. that tree \ her opponents are like those tottering walls. 
The Divine seed, though it appear "the least of all seeds," 
shall yet grow into a gigantic tree, beneath whose refresh- 
ing and perpetual shade all nations shall dwell. " Thus 
saith the Lord God ; I will take the highest branch of the 
high cedar, and will set it ; I will crop off the top of his 
young twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon a high 
mountain, and eminent ; in the mountain of the height 
of Israel will I plant it ; and it shall bring forth boughs, 
and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar : and under it shall 
dwell all fowl of every wing ; in the shadow of the branches 
thereof shall they dwell. And all the trees of the field 
shall know that I the Lord have brought down the high 
tree, have exalted the low tree, and have made the dry 
tree to flourish : I the Lord have spoken it, and have 
done it." 
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Very practical and yery encouraging are the lessonB of 
this attiractiye and exhanstlefls theme. For one*. Never 
despifie any Ghrktian work, however apparently insignifi- 
cant. The troth often grows, we know not how. A word 
fitly spoken, a devout prayer, an unselfish deed, an nnpre- 
tending but Christian demeanour, may awaken men to the 
truth, and ultimately beget in them a desire which Christ 
shall convert into newness of life. The work may look trivial 
in the eye of man. If it be Christian work, it is not trivial 
in the eye of God. Beware of chilling, by a frosty indif-^ 
ference, the buds of spiritual character. Bather throw over 
them the warm summer of your Christian love. Take 
heed how ye "offend one of these little ones." Cease to 
judge of the value of your work, or of the work of others, 
by its beginnings. Springs make rivers, acorns oaks, an 
idea a revolution. 

Another lesson : Never shrink from any Christian work 
because of its difficulties. The hero is proclaimed by 
the obstacles he surmounts, the coward by the straws over 
which he stumbles. Difficulties steadfastly met are ab*eady 
half vanquished. Whoever proves traitor, " Be thou faith- 
fbl unto death." Bemember, for example, the holy dead. 
Because of their unfaltering courage, we meet in peace to- 
day. Let others hereafter bless our name for the heritage 
we bequeath. 

Lastly: Never relinquish your work because you can- 
not at once put in the sickle. Man soweth; Gk)d giveth 
the increase. Other men may reap that which you shall 
sow; just as you reap that whereon you have bestowed 
no labour. Where you see wintry desolation, others 
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shall behold waying harrestg. Where you hear the moan 
of the Btorm, the meny songs of reapers shall hereafter 
swell npon the antmnn air. Be ve therefore charitable. 
Be conrageons. Be patient. Breathe the spirit of these 
heroic words : — 

" I will go forth 'inongst men, not mailed in soorn. 
But clad i*th' annomr of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me. and great aims : 
And whethiK' crowned or crownless, when I ftJl, 
No matter, so that God's work is done." 



Ill; 

Silence and Son6. 



"The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the ewth keep aiknioe beCbre Hhn." 

— Habakxuk iL 20. 

" Let all the people praiae thee^ O God ; let all Che people praise thee." 

—Psalm zlvii. S. 



III. 



SILENCE AND SONG. 




EBE are two apparently opposite injanctions ; 
the first written by a Prophet of whom we know 
little beyond the name, and the second by one 
whose yery name itself has not been recorded. 
Now as the words of men " who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost," they are not only imperative, but, 
notwithstanding their seeming contradiction, it mnst be 
possible for us to obey them. 

Is there not, therefore, some point of view from which 
both statements shall be seen to agree ? Think of the 
place wherein the Prophet enjoins this silence, and what 
that of itself may be fakly said to imply. The " silence*' 
is to be "before the Lord in His holy triple." The tem- 
ple was the dwelling-place of God. Here His worship was 
celebrated, and His will made known. If there were no 
teachers in that temple, there was no lack of teaching. 
The ' divisions and famitmre of the sacred edifice, the 
officiating priests, and the character of the service itself, 
were intended to fasten upon the mind of the worshipper 
some sprritnal truth. Nor was it a mere figure of speech to 
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say that men came there "to inquire of the Lord." There 
might be no Urim and Thmnmim to consult, but the voice 
of God was audible to the deyout Israelite in everything 
about the temple. Moreover, in special emergencies mes- 
sengers weire sent from Jehof ah to the people ; and such a 
messenger was Habakkuk. A^r bewaiUng the corruption 
and tocial disorganization of Israel, he announces the swift 
judgments of God. Here were prophecies tliat could not 
be lightly esteemed without immediate and serious disad- 
vantage. The qualities, then, which were demanded of the 
worshipper, were also demanded of those who should hear 
the burden of Habakkuk : attention^ reverence, obedience. 
Nor could these things be omitted without grave peril by 
those who were not Israelites. The "woes" which were 
pronounced, nearly touched other and neighbouring nar 
tions. The silence that was becoming "in the temple 
before the Lord," was also becoming in those to whom 
these solemn warnings were addressed. 

Praise, on the other hand, is the natural utterance of a 
heart unburthened and free. Out of very gladness the 
birds carol in the fresh summer air; and their songs are 
never so universal and never so rapturous as in the early 
dawn, when the earth is once more liberated from darkness. 
There is joy, and therefore song. A caged bird will sing, 
but less joyously than the bird whose perch is the bough of 
some lofty tree, or some sunny glade in the leafy wood. 
The fcQlest and happiest songs are the songs of the free. 
The Israelites " could not sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land." Their hearts pined for Zion, and the city of David. 
Separated from the chief source of their spiritual blessings, 
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they felt almoBt separated from God. Their harps were 
unstning and snfipended on the willows ; their souls were 
too sad to sing. 

Tme praise to God, is the praise of a frill heart ; a 
heart liberated, now from care, now from the bondage of 
donbt, now from sin; and where these conditions are 
absent, yon cannot have the fdllest and sweetest tide of holy 
song. Yon can ^* perform" a piece of sacred music, if only 
yon have skill enough ; but you cannot praise the Lord 
aright, unless you praise Him with your whole heart. 

Thus, then, these two words of God, while enjoining 
apparently opposite duties, in reality only represent dif- 
ferent stages in the spiritual history of the soul. The one, 
the stage of silence, when the soul listens, to reyerence, and 
to obey. The other, the stage later on, when the soul being 
filled with God's grace, and made glad-hearted through His 
truth and love, breaks forth into song. 

It should be carefally observed, however, that there is an 
invariable order in these stages, an order which you cannot 
transpose. One stage always comes before the other. 
Silence comes before song, precedes it as its initial stage. 
Before you can sing, you must listen. You must catch the 
word of the Lord, if it be but a whisper. You must hear 
it proclaiming His majesty. His power, and His beneficence, 
in this great temple of the globe itself. You must listen to 
His voice as it speaks out strongly and clearly in the four 
Evangels of the year. You must bend to hear what He 
has to say in the history of nations, in the lives of indi- 
vidual men ; for God now speaks as truly, if only we wiU 
listen, as in the former times. Our world is not forsaken of 
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Him ; nations do not cease to arrest His attention ; hnman 
lives still draw upon them His observing eye. It is a nar- 
row and deceptive teaching which asks us to look only 
upon the past for evidences of God's presence and superin- 
tendence, and would have us think that men are now left 
to wander with no other guide than that which the memory 
of one nation supplies. It is a misuse of the truth which 
declares, that '^Ood hath determined the times before- 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.** "The 
Lord reigneth" still ; and nations and men may have Him, 
or may reject Him, as their Leader. His voice, though 
inaudible to the outward ear, has not been silent ; and 
he who will listen may hear it. 

The tones of God's voice differ according to the nature of 
His message. Now He wooes in accents of tenderest love ; 
now. He sternly rebukes or warns ; and now. He as gently 
breathes upon us sweet benediction. If we will only 
listen, we shall discover how abundant the love, how well- 
timed the counsel, how fitting the rebuke, how gracious 
the blessing. But if we refuse to keep silent before the 
Lord, the Lord will still speak, although for us the Lord 
may speak in vain. 

Chiefest of all, are we asked to listen to the voice of God 
in that "Word, which He has magnified above all His 
name." In its Sacred Pages are found the true moral 
interpretation of God's other voices. "There are many 
kinds of voices in the world, and none of them is without 
signification," to use the words, although not the thought, 
of the Apostle. But in this Revelation of Himself is given 
the key for understanding much of what would else be dark 
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and starange ; as an muneaning Bound, like the speech of 
him whose language we haye not acquired. Enough only 
might we catch from the tone of the Voice to sadden, 
perhaps to confound us. But in these Living Oracles we 
have the spoken thoughts of God's innermost heart. 
Whatever else they may not ''interpret/* they leave us in no 
doubt nor uncertainty as to matters of the first importance 
to each individual man. Our relations to the Great God ; 
the severance which sin has caused; the medium of 
reunion ; the privileges, duties, and hopes of those who are 
"reoondled;" — ^these things, and much beyond these, we 
can understand for ourselves from these words of God, 
" written for our learning." 

At the first it is with great difficulty that we hear God's 
voice, so many harsh and discordant sounds fill the air and 
distract the soul. Do you not remember that difficulty 
yourselves ? when, perchance, the thunder stunned you,- or 
the earthquake shook you, or the consuming fire arrested 
you ; but when it needed that again, and yet again, '' the 
still small voice" should speak before you would regard it, 
and before its Divine message was imprinted upon your 
heart. Then, the grating discord of sin was first con- 
sciously perceived ; then, the sweet words of Him who calls 
the heavy-laden to rest were welcomed; then, "the new 
song" broke forth from your lips as the fittest expression 
of your new experience. Better still, can you not recal 
the occasion when, eagerly listening — "swift to hear," as 
James the Just would say — God's blessing came upon you, 
and with that blessing an increased power to hear, until 
many voices, which were before unheard, were audible to 
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your flool ? Haye yon not found it easier to receive one 
Diyine word becanae yon have already received another; 
that attention has always begotten quickness ; and obedience, 
&cility to hear what God the Lord wonld say ? Has not 
fellowship with the Son of the Highest preserved and 
enlarged the inner harmony of yonr heart f preserved it in 
the face of mnch that threatened its destruction, and 
enlarged it by that which seemed at first the certain 
forerunner of its decrease ? As your heart has opened, 
and your ear become more acute, do you not find a growing 
meaning and preciousness in that early Christian anthem, 
" There is therefore, now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk, not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesns 
hath made us firee from the law of sin and death" ? 

Silence, then, not only precedes song, stands before it in 
the ord^ of time ; silence supplies the materials out of 
which songs are made. Our spiritual needs are met and 
satisfied in ^^the Lord's Christ." He has given us the 
song of redemption. His love has tuned our lips to sing it. 

But shall we not all of us at once confess, that however 
earnest and even absorbing our attention to God's mercy in 
Christ Jesus, there is much concerning that mercy we have 
yet to learn ; that every fresh glimpse of its riches, stimu- 
lates our industry and deepens our astonishment ; and that 
when we have strained our utmost, the "riches" remain 
" unsearchable" still ? The more we have listened to the 
voice of the " Word made flesh," the fuUer and the deeper 
have we found the tones of Divine compassion, tfie 
'"'^re marvellous and far-reaching the counsels of Divine 
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wisdom. We can know nothing of the extent and 
breadth of the primeval forest, by merely gazing curiously 
through a few trees on the outskirts. We have little con- 
ception of the vasfcness of the ocean, if we take our impres- 
sion of it from some tiny river which daily obeys the 
mighty pulse of the sea. We must travel for days under 
the deep shade of the trackless forest to learn something of 
its riches and greatness. We must venture out upon the 
wide expanse of the open sea, and remain for weeks without 
sight of land, to form any adequate conception of the 
immensity of that world of waters. Thus is it also with 
€rod's own truth and love. Our wonder deepens as our 
knowledge grows ; but we must spend days and years under 
its pleasant shade to feel the measurelessness of truth. We 
need to sail out upon the ocean of Divine love the better to 
comprehend its sublimity. The little stream that first 
floated our bark into that great sea will always be precious 
for its early memories, and for its happy issues ; but can 
no more be compared with the broader expanse yet to be 
discovered, than the single oak with the mighty forest, or 
the river with the ocean. Let our acquaintance with 
Grod's spoken and unspoken words increase, and word will 
be seen to harmonize with word, truth with truth, love with 
love. The helpfulness we gain thereby cannot otherwise be 
won. It is nob what another may do for me^ but what I 
shall be assisted of God to do for myself. Moreover, as 
help grows with larger truth and fuller love, so will reverent 
wonder increase with both. " the depths," to such a soul 
is no rhapsody of words, but the true expression of an 
astonished heart, *' the depths of the riches, both of the 
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wisdom and knowledge of God ! How unBearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding out." 

Nor can we traverse, not simply the ocean of Iotc, but 
any path of our ordinary life, without finding materials 
that may be gathered into a devout and holy psalm. All 
the circumstances of our outward lot, be they difficult or 
easy, conspicuous or unknown, sunny or sad — ^if we look 
upon them with a heart prepared of the Lord — ^will furnish 
some snatches of sacred song. The true artist never wan- 
ders into any bye-path, however humble or obscure, without 

of which he does not speedily transfer to his sketch-book ; 
not merely for the purpose of filling in ideal landscapes, 
but as genuine illustrations of the country and people. 
The poet finds beauty everywhere, and watches the varying 
moods of Nature that he may be her more MthM inter- 
preter. The great masters of song built up their sublime 
oratorios out of such materials as were already lying within 
every one's reach, but were waiting the mighty hand to 
grasp them, and the genius which would make them their 
own. So it is with all true and devout hearts. There is no 
lack of materials out of which psalms may be composed, 
no matter what* the obscurity or commonplaceness of our 
earthly lot. It needs only that we have the eye to see 
ihem, and the disposition to gather them for ourselves. 
Then shall "the voice of rejoicing be heard in the 
tabernacles of the righteous." Christ has set our hearts 
to music, and our daUy lives shall become a divine melody 
" sweetly pitch'd in tune." 
If we are not always ready to sing the Lord's song. 
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let us not forget that the dark and sorrowfol days through 
which we pass may perchance be the Divme preludes and 
preparations for yet sweeter psahns. The intensest rapture 
of the soul is wrung from sorrow. The truest and deepest 
notes are giren out by the heart when chastened and 
sanctified. The sweet psahnist of Israel never touched his 
sacred harp with such thrilling power as when ''his soul 
had known adversities.** Our hearts need thus to be pre- 
pared before they can vibrate responsively to the divinest 
chords of David's psalms. There are passages in each 
one's history, if that history extend over any space of 
years, whereon, as we look back, we can discover some 
resemblance to the process of ''tuning** before the grand 
burst of triumphant song swelled forth. God knows 
when any string needs readjusting; and under His wise 
hand, now this is strung up to a higher pitch, and now 
that; until a more perfect unison exists between every 
chord in our souls and that true harmony which eternally 
dweUs in the bosom of Ood. 

But as the silence "before the Lord" is not passive 
silence, mere indolent listening, so neither is the song which 
follows the silence, merely voiced thanksgiving. It does 
not expend itself in sounds, however sweet ; nor in words, 
however beautifal. There is something higher and better 
than the harmonious sound and the fitly-chosen word; 
something more acceptable, and more enduring. Voiced 
praise is food, if it be the song of a liberated heart. Yet it 
is not the only praise we can give, and hardly the best. 

There are works of praise, as well as songs. If songs are 
good, works are better. All our earnest, repeated, unob- 
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Beryanty persistent efforts to keep onr liyes in harmony with 
truth, with holiness, and with Ood, are parts of a sacred song. 
beUeve me, brethren, there is no thanksgiving we can 
offer to God so acceptable to Him as the thanksgiving of a 
holy life. '^ To obey, is better than sacrifice; and to hearken, 
than the fat of rams." We never snatch away our thoughts 
from evil objects and pursuits ; we never win over our daily 
aims from mere selfishness to God ^ we never deny our- 
selves one of the lower impulses of our nature out of love to 
our Master and Lord, but there goes up an unvoiced psalm 
into the ears of the Lord Otoi of Sabaoth. 

This is our *^ high calling of God in Christ Je8us"-^to 
praise Him in aU things ; by the constant nobleness of 
our aim ; by the willing subordination of the seen to the 
unseen; by the patience we put into our work; by the 
meekness of our spirit \ by the simplicity and steadfastness 
of our trust ; by the constancy of our love. So do we never 
leave God's choir, although our toil be mechanical, our 
daily surroundings unmusical^ and our voices dumb. ** By 
Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually; that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks 
unto His name. But to do good and communicate, forget 
not ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 

God oftentimes hushes the world's din that we may hear 
His voice. " He speaketh once, yea twice ; yet man per- 
ceiveth it not." In some portion of our history God en- 
forces silence. He breaks in upon the dull routine and mo- 
notonous noise of our daily work by sickness. All the whirl 
and din that belong to our busy life are suddenly hushed. 
We are startled by the stillness, as if abruptly awakened 
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from a hurried deep snatdied on a journey. The canee of 
the sudden cesBation^ the meaning of the silence, we do 
not see at once. We may even fail altogether to hear 
the Voice that speaks to ns in that silence. But whether 
heeded or unheeded, God Himself has hushed that din that 
we may hear Him. When He would speak to our souls, 
He leads us aside into solitude and silence. Thus, ** on a 
grand scale, He took His elect people aside into the wilder- 
nessj that He might open their spiritual ear, and then 
deliyer unto them His law." After the same manner He 
had previously dealt with Moses ; and in like fashion after- 
wards with Elijah. Thus does God now deal with men. 
Has He not taken you aside from the multitude, as Christ 
took aside the man that was deaf and dumb, to open your 
ear and unloosen your tongue ? Has He not brought you 
into the silence of the sick chamber to hear His warning 
Toice, urgmg you to slacken your strain of body and sonl in 
pursuit of the perishable ; reasoning with you that you may 
give more earnest heed to the things which have been 
spoken, lest at any time you let them slip ? Has He not, 
once and again, sounded out in that silence the solemn admo- 
nition, " Proyide yourselres bags which wax not old, a trea- 
sure in the heayens that faileth not" ? Or other methods 
faaye been adopted for fastening attention to His own 
fulness and loye : the melting away, for example, of some 
hard-earned gains, or the decay of some fondly-K^herished 
hopes. Or solitude and sQence have grown around you as 
yomr new experience of life's bitterness has made you feel 
for the moment that no other hmnan experience completely 
answered to it; and none, therefore, could be found to 
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sympathize and relieye. The familiar world was strange, 
and the voice of friendship as though it were dumb. Or 
other and still sharper methods have been selected by the 
Just and Holy to make you hear His voice : some dear Mend 
to whom your soul was knit, as the soul of Jonathan to 
David, passes away from your sight, and goes '^within 
the vail ;" or some voice in your household is hushed in 
death ; the voice mellowed by age and love, or the voice 
just lisping the first syllables of affection. Then it was 
that Qod prepared your heart for His message, and made 
that silence and solitude that you might the more fitly heaE. 
Each hush, then, in our busy life is a Divine preparation 
for hearing a Divine voice. If we do not listen then, we 
may never again hear the message which that Yoioe declares. 
The impulse of curiosity in the mind of the student is strong 
for the moment ; but let him permit that impulse to die 
away ungratified, and the special desire may never return. 
It is dependent on a coincidence of feeling and thought which 
it is often vain to recal. Thus is it with these Divinely- 
created silences and man's soul. Ood wishes us to hear, 
and prepares the way for us. If, however, we get back 
again into the world's din without hearing the special 
message which Ood was then addressing to our souls, we 
get back again, not only with no gathered materials for 
holy song; but, darker and sadder still, with less desire 
to praise, with feebler faith, with a more languid love. 
The silence has ended, and we have heard no Voice. We 
have learnt no wisdom. We have recalled the strain of no 
early and forgotten psahn. We have learnt no new melody. 
Dull, hard, undevout— there has been no response from 
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our hearts to God's gracions touch, no more mnsical sound 
emitted than if one had struck the solid earth. All 
appeals have been in vain. Now, it is to be feared, all 
other appeals will be equally fruitless. Hope will not stir 
ns, nor fear shake; joy will not kindle us, nor sorrow 
soften; loTe will not win us, nor frown startle. All the 
calLs of Proyidence, all the wrestlings of the Divine Spirit, 
all the messages of Divine Truth, will go for nought. 
When God's fingers sweep over our hearts, they will be 
cold, hard, unanswering. 

But should those Divine messages have been attentively 
regarded, each in the order in which God has sent them, 
have not the very whispers of Providence and of grace 
intensified your joy? Have you not returned to the 
orderly sequence of your daQy duties, with a firmer con- 
fidence in God, a deeper ' apprehension of His truth, a 
gladder and a holier heart ? Have not your sorrows borne 
blessed fruit in newer songs and more devoted lives? 
Have not your souls drawn nearer to his who long ago 
suffered and listened, and afterwards rejoiced ; and putting 
his new experience into his psalm, ecstatically sung, 
"Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget not aU His 
benefits ; who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth 
all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 
who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies ; 
who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle's" ? 

There is still a graver thought to touch upon ; but one 
that fidelity demands should not be omitted. It is this: 
there can be no rapturous song in the friture world, unless 
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we leam the song of redemption here. The thanksgiving 
of heaven must begin on earth. The first bars of "the 
new song** are leamt in "the life that now is." It is 
too late to leam them when the fdtnre world bursts upon 
OS. Heaven does not create, heaven only perfects and 
makes eternal, the gladness of the renewed and sanctified 
soul. It is useless to expect that a long career of idle 
frivolity and selfishness will culminate in an old age of 
ripened wisdom and broadest benevolence. It is equally 
useless to hope that a life crowded with unthankful 
thoughts, with seMsh acts, with undevout purposes and 
desires, should suddenly be changed, on entrance into the 
great future, into a soul filled with holy song. " Whaiy- 
soever a man soweth, that," in kind, only larger in yield, 
" that shall he also reap." Sow ingratitude, sow covetous- 
ness, sow worldliness, and you thereby prepare yourselves 
for a harvest of bitterest woe. Even in this present life 
we cannot altogether escape the consequences of our sins. 
Repentance may lead the heart into the way of peace ; 
but repentance cannot separate us entirely from the 
memories, and even from some of the evidences, of our past 
iniquities. God has mercifully promised to remember our 
sins against us no more for ever; but wherever we go 
we still carry within us the traces of our previous life, and 
proofe of its struggle and sorrow; just as extinct creatures 
in certain kinds of marble do yet testify to the painful 
convulsion through which they formerly passed. 

If, then, your hearts be unrenewed ; if God has spoken 
once and again to you, but has always spoken in vain ; if, 
notwithstanding the silences which He has made that you 
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might hear Him without distraction, jon have yet reftised 
to listen; if no appeal^ no exposttilation, no warning of 
Divine fidelity, no allnrement of Divine affection^ have 
touched your heart, yon will carry with yon that hardness 
into the world whither we are all hastening. There is no 
regenerative power in death. Nbr are there any other 
means of salvation than those which are revealed to yon 
in the Gospel of the grace of Ood. If you reject those 
mercifdl calls here, shonld they be repeated in a future 
world, what effect can they be expected to produce upon 
a damaged and enfeebled character ? You have turned 
away from Christ on earth. It will be too late to turn 
to Him in the solemnities of the judgment hour. You 
have been an unheeding listener amid the numberless 
silences which God has permitted, or made, during the span 
of your mortal life. You have gathered no materials in 
all that career out of which to compose a heavenly psalm. 
You have no love for praise itself. Can you expect 
that suddenly all this shall be reversed ? that God should 
forget His warning " to the unthankftd and to the evil ?" 
that Christ should turn back from His own solemn words, 
" Whosoever is ashamed of me, and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He shall come in 
His Father's glory, and with all the holy angels ?" When 
that day dawns, if thus impenitent, how shall you abide 
His coming ? How shall you stand before His presence ? 
How ? as an abashed, silent, earthly, thankless, selfish soul I 
Take heed, therefore, that you refuse not Him that 
si)eaketh from heaven. Keep silence now before the Lord, 
whether He speak to you in His holy temple, or in your 
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solitude and sickneBS. Let no word which He ntters in 
that silence escape yon. Listen, with undivided attention, 
with earnest devontness, with deepest reverence; listen, 
with a heart yearning to obey. Silence shall then be fol- 
lowed by psahn. Voiced or voiceless, yonr song shall be 
heard and accepted of Qod ; and as ^' the windows of 
heaven" are opened to admit yonr praise, there shall stream 
down upon you the sunshine of your Father's smile. 
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'I went by the field of the slothAil, and hj the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and, lo^ it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles oovered 
the feoe thereof and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw, and 
considered it well; I looked upon U» and received instruction. Tei a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep : so shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth ; and thy want as an armed man." 

— PbovbebB xxiv. 80—34. 
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jRAYELLESS often see what they did not an- 
ticipate, espciciallj if they will only tpm boldly 
aside from the beaten track of tonri^. Their 
yentnresomeneBS will be rewarded^ |t)y startling 
glimpses ^ primitiye habits and cnstoms, by scenes of 
qniet sylvan beanty, or by mountain ranges which awe by 
their sternness and sublimity. Sheltered glens will un- 
bosom their loyeliness before their astonished eyes, either 
side thickly clad with oak or birch; swift mountain 
torrents will be heard brawling their rough Doric songs 
beneath the oyerarching trees. Or their steps may lead 
them oyer barren and bleak uplands, which abruptly 
terminate in towering cliffs, from whose dizzy heights 
they see the rich and yaried landscape stretching far 
below, like a scene of enchantment. Or their moorland 
walk ends on the edge of a narrow, rocky vale, bare, 
desolate, silent ; with a dark^ glassy tarn in its deepest 
hollow, that cheats the sense by its apparent inclination. 

Eyen upon a well-worn path, if the region be new to 
the traveller, and the traveller be observant, much that is 
novel and strange will arrest the attention. The most 
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freqaented road wQl alwayH yield illnstratioDB of bmiliar 
trath. Like the meditatiye dnke of om great dramatist, 
Btonea will speaik to him, trees declaim, brooks babble, 
fields moralize, and Hymbola of God'B goodness and man's 
character appear in everything. 

This constant observation vas the habit of Solomon. 
There is no proof that he was a great traveller. The 
age of restless aotirity, and insatiable desire to wander, had 
not yet began. Bnt his proverbs supply unple proof that 
wherever he went, hiB eye found something to see, his heart 
something over which to meditate. The words before na 
fiumish one of many illnstrationH. Let na place ourselves 
by his side, and " oonsider" with him ; and with him, " re- 
ceive infitmotion." 

Solomon's words will suggest difTerent things to different 
minds. To us they give an apt illostration of that 
FIISiD WHICH EVEBT UAN EAB TO CULTIVATE. The 
rich man may get his broad acres farmed by rentpaying 
tenants, and so hve on the indnstry of others. But in 
regard to this particular field, which is the poor man's no 
leas than the rich man's, "the rich and the poor meet 
togethCT." They both stand upon the same level. The 
wealth of th& rich man gives him no abUity to buy off 
exemption frtHn personal toil. The poverty of the pOOT 
man pliices him at no very serious disadvantage. Nay, the 
rich man, frum the very seductionB of his poaition, may dis- 
cover that lie is less favourably placed than those who are 
not thae environed. If there is to be any cultivation of 
•><<<t geld, any rich and langhing harvest, each man must 
^ himself. 
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What, then, is the field? We answer: Chabaoteb. 
When we begin our existence, we do not start with 
characters ready^^made. We do not inherit them, as 
men inherit lands. What we have at the outset are bnt 
germs and possibilities* We may reoeire from otir parents 
certain peculiarities of mind and heart* We may eren 
inherit the blessings of some of the yiotories which they 
have won. But until we have dereloped and strengthened 
these germs for ourselves^ their Ml yaltie id not obtained. 
They can hardly, until that moment^ be said to be our 
actual possession. The proof of this is obvious enough. 
We are constantly seeing that men do not end their career 
as they begin; which might not unreasonably be ex- 
pected, supposing their characters were their inalienable 
birthright. The promise of early life is again and again 
belied by the withered fruit which rots on the tree. On 
the other hand, plants of unlikely appearance grow, and 
even thriye and blossom abundantly. 

God has given you life, powers, opportunities ; and out 
of these character is formed. This is, therefore, man's own 
property. If the character be good, it is his ; if bad, it is 
still his. It is not my neighbour's ; nor my friend's. It is 
mine. Whatever, then, goes to the formation of this, the 
result, the sum total is, character. You yourselves are 
alone responsible for it, in the eyes of men, and in the sight 
of Qod. Moreover, according to the teaching of Inspired 
Wisdom, character is the true guage of a man's worth. 
Here, as in so many other instances, the estimates of 
men and the estimate of God, widely differ. Men classify 
their fellows — and often really guage them — as rich and 
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poor, learned and illiterate, peer and peasant ; or taking a 
bolder atep, declare them Gaacasian or Negro. This is not 
the estimate which God makes. His standard is neither 
race, position, mental attainment, nor worldly substance. It 
is solely determined by character. Henoe there may be, in 
His jndgment, good N^roes, and bad Gaacasians; rich 
poor men, and poor rich men ; wise men, whom the world 
reckons fools ; and fools whom the world esteems to be 
wise. '' For the things which are highly esteemed among 
men,** are not infineqnently ''an abomination nnto God." 
Not that God teaches ns to despise wealth, learning, rank, 
or race; bnt He does t^bch eyerlastingly that there is 

* 

something higher than all, more predons, more endnring. 
This something is, charact^. 

Character is the only property we can take with izs 
when we leave the present world. All other accnmnla- 
tions, at whaterer risk, or trouble, or cost they may have 
been gathered, must be left behind. " We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out." 
Hereafter these outward things will appear what they truly 
are — the accidents, not the attributes, of a man's property. 
In Tiew of this estimate of real value, the question which 
so often rises to the lips of Englishmen on the death of a 
successful merchant or speculator — " What is he worth ?" 
— ^may be unintentionally the bitterest sarcasm. These 
things being so — and who can gainsay them ? — ^it depends 
upon our character what wiQ be our future. Whatsoever 
we sow, we reap ; if to the flesh, corruption ; if to the 
spirit, life everlasting. 

Here, then, we are prepared to see the priceless value of 
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ChriBtianity to man. It not only reveaLs what that real 
property is ; but helps him to acquire it. The Son of God 
was "manifested" that He might destroy the works of 
the devil; that He might win men from a love of 
sin to a love of holiness by His own matchless affection. 
He tasted death for every man, not merely that man might 
be delivered from the penalties of sin, but from its destruc- 
tive power. The truest evidence that you are " laying up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven," is that famished by a 
devout and godly character. The truest apprehension of 
the meaning of the Divine self-immolation of the Cross, is 
" a life created after Christ Jesus, in righteousness, and true 
holiness." 

Solomon's words remind us, that some men's fields 
ABE SADLY NEGLECTED. "I Went by the field of the 
slothftd, and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing ; and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles covered the face thereof." Here is one proof of 
neglect : (1.) there is no fence. The stone wall of the field 
and of the vineyard was a very needM protection in a 
country like Palestine. It turned aside the caravan which 
might otherwise trample down the rising crop. It kept out 
the feet of casual travellers. It afforded some check 
to the ravages of beasts of prey. Behind that barrier 
defence was easy; and to aid that defence, it was not 
uncommon, at regular intervals along the stone wall itself, 
to place well-guarded watch-towers. Now what the fence 
was to the Eastern field, principle is to character. It is 
a barrier against evil. It is an obstruction to the too ready 
victory of the foe. It furnishes a check where a check is 
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most needed. A man without principle is like an Eastern 
field without a wall. He is at the mercy of every passer-by. 
He is an. easy prey to him who '^ as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour." Mere good feeling, 
or desire, if it be not based on principle, is unsubstantial 
and fleeting. It is like the summer mist which the sun 
absorbs, or the wind dissipates. Feeling may be turned this 
way or that, as opposing forces may rise. Principle alone 
can stand the shock of hostile attack^ From the inex- 
haustible quarry of the Divine Word principles may be dug 
out, and made our defence. Along that barrier sentinels 
will then place themselves, to give warning of any approach- 
ing foe, and to raUy us to defend our position. There will 
be fewer surprises to him who thus cares for his field, and 
fences it about. But a man without such protection 
resembles the broken bank of a Netherland river ; the first 
tide that comes up sweeps over the prostrate barrier, and 
spreads an ever-widening sea of ruin. 

Another proof of neglect is this : (2.) there is no fruit. 
Not that there is absolutely nothing growing. The field 
and the vineyard show life in every part. The whole 
surface is cumbered and overgrown. But with what ? 
With a rich and profitable harvest ? With a choice and 
luxuriant vintage ? " Do men gather grapes of thorns ?" 
Do men reap wheat from nettles ? And yet these are the 
products of field and vineyard, when so neglected — ^thorns, 
nettles. Pride is a thorn. It swings about its haughty 
branches, covered with scentless and gaudy flowers, or with 
insipid and worthless fruit. Covetousness is a thorn. It 
resembles those bushes which flourish so luxuriantly in 
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tropical forests, whose stems are fenced with hooks, catching 
and closing upon ererything which passes within their 
neighbourhood. Enyy is a thorn: sharp, long, incisive, 
poisonous ; and woe betide the man in whose breast it may 
rankle. And nettles ? what of nettles ? Are they not cmn- 
berers of the ground, eyidence of its neglect and barrenness ? 
What fitter representation, then, of that sensualism which 
chokes the heart, and spreads its baneful proof of waste 
and eyil far and wide? Alas! sin needs no tillage in 
any man's soul. Only let men neglect the work of culti- 
ration — do as did the sluggard, whose field and vineyard 
arrested Solomon's attention — ^and up will spring a wretched 
and baneful harvest. Do not dress about your vines, and 
brambles will speedily choke out their finitftdness, and 
perhaps their life. Cease to plough your field, '^ to dress it 
and keep it," and you shall have nettles in abundance. 

But how comes this waste of precious ground? It 
may often be traced to one source — belf-indulgenoe. '^ A 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep." But self-indulgence reveals itself in various ways. 
Some men exhibit this pernicious evil in their habit of 
putting off repentance and the renunciation of sin. It is 
not that they are unwilling to acknowledge the value of a 
holy life. They are often very ready to confess that nothing 
can compare with it. They will even wax eloquent in its 
praises. They confess to a thrill of delight when such a 
life is sketched. Judged by their talk, you would deem 
them patterns of virtue. Purity of character makes no 
small part of their day-dreams, and changes and varies, with 
kaleidoscopic swiftness, their visions of the night. Nor is it 
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that this delay arifies from any impression on their part 
that such holy living does not concern them. They are 
willing to confess that it is their duty to live with "a 
conscience void of offence, toward God and men." They 
know enough of the truth to acknowledge, not only that this 
is right, but that it is also binding. They see far enough 
to discern some of its present advantages, and something of 
its future value. They are not ignorant of the weighty and 
imperative reasons by which this duty is enforced; and 
they regard them as sufiBicient. Nor, again, have such men 
any deliberate intention not to set about the work itself. 
They know, but too sadly, and by too many illustrationSy 
that sin is an evU and bitter thing. They see its oonse^ 
quences in others. They have no wish to share ihenu 
They have felt some of those consequences themselves. 
They have no desire that they should be multiplied. Their 
intention is, therefore, toward that which is good. They 
mean to seek truth, purity, uprightness. They mean, some 
day not yet named, to become Christian men. They 
mean to repent, and to live only for Him whom they 
believe to be the only rightfal Master and Ijord of their 
souls and life. They mean to come and humbly cling 
to the hope which is held out for all men in Christ. Then 
why do they not ? The answer is but too plain and simple. 
They are like the sluggard, who will not leave his bed to 
weed his field and dig about his vines. " A little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep," if it 
be but a little. The sleep is pleasant. They are now 
under the spell of its enchantment. They would still feel 
its mesmeric power. The time for awaking to righteous- 
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nesg ifi '' not yet" Another draught of the poisoned chalioe, 
that they know to be poisoned — ^and then, then they 
will act. In this point of delay they resemble the dissolute 
Boman who filled the procurator's chair when Paul reasoned 
with him. Felix was notorious for his vices ; but he still 
possessed understanding, conscience, heart. Boman writers 
tell us that this &eedman of Claudius '^ acted as if he had a 
licence to commit every crime with impunity." When Paul 
reasoned with Felix, Drusilla the Jewess sat by the side of 
Felix, the man who had lured her from her husband. But 
the force of Paul's appeals told on that man's conscience, 
and his trenchant logic pierced his heart. "Yes, yes, P^ol," 
his reply really siays ; " I grant that there is truth in ail 
you say. Justice is right. I know it. Incontinence is 
wrong. I know that, too. Future judgment is fearful. I 
see tliat. But — ^but — at some other time; when I have 
more leisure. Not now. Perhaps to-morrow. * When I 
have a convenient season I will call for thee.' " 

Slothfnlness sometimes shows itself in an easy assent to 
the popular misrepresentations of Christianity. That mis- 
representation may appear in institutions, in books, or in 
men. The institutions, while claiming to be Christian, 
have a good deal of worldliness in them. The books, 
written with an avowedly religious purpose, are feeble 
in style, jejune in character, and treat men too much 
like grown-up children. Some Christians with whom they 
daily meet are gloomy in spirit, narrow and bigoted in 
view; perhaps, greatest sin of all, in the estimation of some, 
a little vulgar. All this is seen with a quick eye, and is 
tacitly accepted as a fair representation of that Divine 
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trnth and energy which are to purify and ennoble all things 
by their presence and power. To proye that Christianity is 
vilified by all this, would involve some little trouble ; and 
they are not disposed to give it. They love sleep, in their 
own particular way ; and settle down in their prejudices 
with the fsdse conviction that they know aU about Christian 
truth. Christian character, and Christian organisations. 
The very men who would be roused up like lions, if any 
fbreigner should charge on the whole English nation the 
follies and crimes of one unworthy citizen of it, are slothfol 
enough to take any caricature for a portrait of Christianity. 
What but this can explain the readiness with which men 
pass from year to year within reach of the means of 
disabusing their minds in regard to the character and 
influence of Christianity, without stretching so much as 
.their little finger to reach it ? Perhaps, in some cases, this 
dreamy acquiescence in an unfair judgment is the more 
readily given, because, if Christianity should prove on 
examination to be the very opposite of aU that is mean and 
grovelling, tricky and weak; should prove to be the 
noblest, purest, manliest, divinest thing, they may thereby 
discover some unpleasant features in their own character 
and life. Perhaps their hearts are like those shut-up rooms 
which men were once accustomed to think concealed ghosts 
that might terrify, or phantoms that might freeze their 
blood, and so their hearts had better be left unopened and 
undisturbed. Perhaps their lives contain some dark 
chapters which they fain wish were torn out, and which 
all such prying too closely into matters religious might 
again bring vividly before their eyes. Not, however, that 
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this prevents their being reopened; for, in such sober 
moments as occur in eyery man's life, the hand of memory 
tnrns sadly oyer those chapters in which are depicted the 
errors and sins of a guilty past. 

There are others who show their indolence by taking 
their doubts at second-hand, and who then parade them 
as though their possession were a proof of superior wisdom. 
They especially fasten upon certain stock objections to the 
Word of God, and hand them on, one to another, as the 
precious legacies of unbelief. What sceptics haye to say 
always fascinates their minds; but any advocacy of the 
truth by believers is hastily refused as educational preju- 
dice, interested special pleading, worthless lumber. In 
warehouses and mills, a glib sceptic will often thus sow 
the seeds of doubt in the minds of young and untrained 
listeners. In shops and counting-houses, " one sinner may 
destroy much good." The advocates of scepticism are 
thereby supplied with eager audiences, who desire confirma- 
tion of that which their hearers have yet given themselves 
little pains fairly to understand. Coming back to their 
work, filled with the shallow sophistries of sceptical 
lecturers, they gather in groups to discuss and review their 
doubtful gains. Unto what shall we liken them ? They are 
like a self-sufficient knot of philosophers, sitting in judg- 
ment over a harp. The harp is declared to be David's, 
and to be capable of making, not only solemn harmony, but 
harmony the sweetest and the most entrancing. Then the 
sages begin their talk. One says, "That's never David's 
harp. Look at the wood. Where are the marks of age 
upon it ? Is not the very varnish fresh and modem ?" 
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Another exammea the strings, and stoutly denies that 
strings were ever twisted in that fashion in olden times, or 
that snch materials for strings were ever known to the 
ancients, or so many strings eyer went to make an ancient 
harp. A third man, bolder and more boisterous than the 
rest, giyes it out as his deliberate opinion that it is no harp 
at all ; that there never came any music out of that, or any 
instrument like it. It is a mere unmusical thing, and does 
not deserve the name of harp. And thus they sit, reasoning 
for half a day, without one of them ever touching the 
strings. At length an old grey-headed harper comes in, 
and they repeat their objections. Instead of answering 
them, the old man sits down before the harp, and sweeping 
his fingers from side to side over the strings, awakens its 
long forgotten sounds. Now the strain subdues by its 
pathos; now -it thrills by its weird-like character, as if, 
in the air, voice were called to voice ; now it launches out in 
bold, defiant tones, like a triumphant chant. All the while 
these sage men sit round silent and enchanted, if not 
convinced. They laboured to prove by their talk that the 
harp could not give out any music at all ; but they neg- 
lected to try it. It was much easier to repeat the talk of 
others against the harp, than to sit down before it and test 
for themselves what music could be got out of it. 

Thus it is in our day. One man takes it for granted 
that there is evidence enough that the Pentateuch is not so 
very old after all; that perhaps Samuel wrote it, but 
certainly not Moses. Another man thinks it has been 
iliamvpred that one of the Gospels is the work of an 
vGnostic of the third century ; and that some of 
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the EpistleB were not written by the men whose names they 
bear. A third retails the unsupported affirmation that some 
sayings in the Gospels are to be found, only in modified 
forms, in the works of Confucius, or in some old Buddhist 
writers, or some Greek sages. A fourth, bolder and more 
open-mouthed than all the rest, declares loudly that Chris- 
tianity itself is a mere poetic myth, and its whole history a 
failure ; that, in short, you never can look for " any good 
thing to come out of Nazareth." But not one of these men 
yentures to put to the test the life it enjoins and illustrates. 
At last there appears the bent form of one who has tried it 
in all circumstances in which it is possible for human 
nature to need the help it professes to give, and whoso 
words are therefore of more value than all the second-hand 
quibbles of doubters. He is not a novice; not a man 
unused to the ways of the world; not ignorant of its 
scholars and sages ; not untravelled, or unschooled. Hear, 
then, the words of those sacred psalms in which he 
chants forth its praise : '^ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world." Hear 
him, as he recounts the true secret of all his stability and 
zeal, amidst so much that threatened to shake it : '^ I can 
do all things, through Christ, who strengtheneth me." 
Hear him, yet once again, when he looks on to the end, and 
his voice gathers compass, and his song exultation: '^0 
death, where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law: but. thanks be to God, that giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
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Of all which, is not this the snm ? if men would know 
what Christianity is, they most cease to repeat the quibbles 
of others, or be contented with quibbles of their own ; and 
must themselves put Christianity to the test of real life. 
If they would have the evidence which is most convincing 
that Christianity is not of men ; that its author is God, its 
sender God, its revealer God, they must take the counsel of 
the Great Teach^ Himself. It is easy, within reach, and 
simple. " If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself." Put to this practical test, the heart would be 
opened to "know," which is now only opened to doubt. 
Yet this is too much for many. The delicious dream of 
self-contented scepticism would be dissipated by such 
vigorous action ; and the old cry is still ringing, " A little 
sl^ep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep." 

There is yet another point to be touched upon. 
Self-indulgence will BRiNa euin. "So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man." These are solemn words, and are not lightly 
to be pushed aside. Read by the light of the New Testa- 
ment, there is for us a depth of meaning in them which 
even Solomon did not perceive. Think, for a moment, that 
the gravest and most solemn warnings about the future lot 
of evil men fell from the lips of Christ. It will not do to 
say that these are Oriental figures drawn from local customs. 
They are much more than these. After all your explana- 
tions, there still remains an awfdl fact which those figures 
were selected to depict. What may be their precise import, 
^ho of us can tell ? but that does not alter the gravity 
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of their character. When the Great Teacher thus calmly 
foreshadows the dark Mnre, let each unrepenting soul take 
heed how he despises it 

The min of self-indulgence is fast ^proaching. '' Thy 
poverty shall come as one that trayeUeth.'' There may be 
seeming delay abont its arriyal; bnt there is also cer- 
tainty. It is even now npon the road. Who shall say 
how soon it may be here? Every sin indulged, every 
rejection of tmth, every easy compliance with evil, 
is assuredly hastening men towards that solemn fdtmre. 
Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, the 
poverty will come. Even now there is something akin 
to spiritnal bankraptcy, although it has only been reached 
by slow and pamftd stages. Even now the truth appeals in 
vain; the Spirit strives in vain; the numberless oppor- 
tunities and enticements to a better life, are given in vain. 
Golden moments are carelessly flung away ; pearls of truth 
are trampled underfoot; and the unsearchable riches of 
Christ are accounted as nought. What, then, must the future 
lot of such men be ? Whither can they fly for succour, 
who have ''revised the hope set before them in the Gospel'' ? 
If they have decided upon no reformation ; if they still delay 
the moment of repentance, '' God hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world by that man whom He 
hath ordained." When men stand before Him, it will be, 
'^ that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 
Unless men be wise in time, their poverty is certain. 

Nor is there any escape hereafter from that condition of 
spiritual beggary. ''Thy want shall come as an armed 
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man." It is not difficult to imagine the sort of soene which 
suggested these words. Here is a lonely road, like that 
between Jerosalem and Jericho. The shadows are lengthen^ 
ing, and the sun wiU presently disappear. Bocks frown 
with a strange, half-human anger. The trayeller is defence* 
less. An ominous stillness prevails, and his heart fails him 
for fear. Suddenly, a strong hand grasps him from behind* 
He is in the clutch of ^' an armed man." Cries are useless, 
and will linger but for a moment on the night air. The 
trayeller had not been unwarned. Before he left the city he 
knew the danger that lurked behind every rock ; and yet he 
has walked into the very jaws of death. What the armed 
man was to the traveller, the future world will prove to him 
who repents not here of his evil doings. He has gone 
toward it forewarned, but not forearmed. At last, he is 
within its grasp. There is now no escape. There is no 
return ''from that bourne;'' ''no discharge from that 
warfare." He is in the presence of his Maker and hia 
Judge. It is for Him to pronounce the verdict, not for us. 
But with the words of Jesus ringing in our ears, how 
solemn, how appalling will be their condition : " The hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
His voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of condemnation." What poverty 
can be compared with this ? what so fearful, or overwhelm- 
ing ? Awake ! Your dream of indolence and sin will be, 
at the longest short, at the best feverish, and in the end 
terrible. " Awake, thou that sleepest ; and Christ shall give 
"*. light ;" the light of truth, of mercy, of love, of heaven. 



V. 
Werod and John. 



"Por Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man and a holy, and 
obsenred him; and when he heard him, he did many things, and heaid him 
gladly." 

— Mabk Ti. ao. 

"For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, and put him in prison tar 
Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife. For John said unto him, It is not 
lawful for thee to have her. And when he would have put him to death, he 
feared the multitude^ because they counted him as a prophet. But when Herod's 
birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced before them, and pleased 
Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she would 
ask. And she, being before instructed of her mother, said, Qive me here John 
Baptist's head in a charger. And the king was sony: nevertheless for the 
oath's sake, and them which sat with him at meat, he commanded i^ to be given 
Aer. And he sent, and beheaded John in the prison. And his head was 
brought in a charger, and given to the damsel : and she brought U to her 
mother." 

— Matthbw xiv. *— 11. 



V. 



HEROD AND JOHN. 




WO men are here brought face to face. It will 
be well for ns to look at them, since we shall 
discover that there is mnch in both which it 
concerns ns careMLy to note. Behind the old 
fact there is a present truth. For this, among other pur- 
poses, perhaps as the chief purpose, many of the incidents of 
the Old and New Testament are recorded. It is very 
possible to lose sight of this moral teaching as we read 
the narratives which fascinate alike simple youth and 
reverent age. Perhaps this forgetfalness of the purpose for 
which these facts are preserved, is one reason why the' read- 
ing of the Bible is less fertile of results than it should be, 
less distinctly moral and religious. We gaze upon others, 
when the glass of the Word reflects ourselves. We are 
quick to condemn the worldliness, the selfishness, the cor- 
ruption, or whatever it may be, which appear in the lives 
and character of the men pourtrayed in the Sacred Page ; 
but we are not infrequently slow to acknowledge, or even 
to see, that out of our own mouth we are condemned. No 
time is thought too much, if it be spent in looking at the 
messenger ; but in gazing at the messenger we forget the 
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message. The larger and higher advantage of Bible reading 
can only come through constant, hnmble, and penitent self- 
application. Let ns use that whilst looking at Herod 
and John. 

Here are two men whose positions present the very 
sharpest points of contrast. Herod Antipas was the son of 
a king; originally designed by Wa father as his snccessor; 
but in tlie last change of Ms will, made Tetrarch of Galilee 
and Pertea. "With less exactness he is also described as king. 
Herod was brought np in a palace, with all that palaces 
sapply. His bther's borne might not be Teiy happy, bat 
it was noted for its Inrnries. Herod now occupies a palace- 
fortress, standing on the eastern shore of the Bead 9ea. 
He possesses power, snch as belongs to an irresponBible 
Eastern despot. ITiere is no sceptre to which he bows, 
except that of mighty Rome, whose shadow was now flong 
oyer all the earth. There is apparently Tery mnch to envy 
in Herod Antipas, as he standg &ce to tae» with John the 
Bai)tist. He has not only power, but wealth, and all that 
wealth can bny. He has material comforts without stint; 
a name of some terror ; palaces of some pretensions. Poor 
Jews, weary and footsore, might pass by the fortress-palaoe 
of Machitrua; and envy the owner. Outwardly, there did 
seem mnch to covet in Herod's position. 

Loot now at John. There is little abont his position 
that men commonly desire. His father was a hnmble priest. 
John had been bronght up by his parents in strict obedience 
to the augel's injunction. He was a holy Nazarite from the 
womb. Waxing strong in spirit, and becoming growii^ly 
'oas of that high and honourable of&ce to which he 
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was called, John still ftirther prepared himself for it, 
by self-discipline, and by constant communion with God. 
Year after year had that stem probation been nnrelaxed. 
He had lived rather like an old Hebrew prophet, preparing 
himself for the deliverance of a " burden of the Lord," than 
like the worldly sons of the priests in his own dissolute 
age. ThQ desert had been his home ; and the rough &re 
which the desert furnished had been his daily food. He 
now stands before Herod with a dress unlike the purple and 
fine linen which men wear who dwell " in kings' houses ;" 
a rough tunic of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle. 
Physically, he may be the stronger of the two, since he has 
breathed the freer eir of the desert, and has lived in simpler 
and hardier fashion than the man who has been cooped up in 
palaces or towns. He is a Prophet, not a king ; a Prophet 
in chains. There is no freedom now. His days of liberty are 
ended. He is Herod's prisoner. He seems to have been his 
captive for s(»ne months past ; and still likely to remain 
his captive. Maehasrus might have luxurious rooms for 
Herod. It had only a dungeon for John. Even locusts 
and wild honey might be dainty &re to the fare doled out 
to John in Herod's prison. Looking, then, at the outward 
conditions of the two men, perhaps numbers would rather 
be the Tetrarch than the Teach^, Herod than John. 

But if the position of the two men presents sharply 
marked differences, their several characters show contrasts 
stiU more striking. Herod Antipas was unscrupulous, 
tyrannical, weak. His cruelty was marked by cunning, and 
followed by remorse. He was a true type of the Oriental 
despot — fickle, sensual, sup^^titious. He had not earned 
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mnch hononr in his goTemment. " Many eril things" were 
done by him during his reign ; but he was chiefly notorions 
for his open defiance of moral and social law. He was 
married to the danghtei of Aietas, the king of Arabia 
Potr^a. Whilst on a visit to Home, and living in his half- 
brothet Philip's honse, he became ensnared by the charms 
of Herodiaa, PhiUp's wife and niece. Plans were mntnaUy 
formed between them. Herod Antipas was to divorce his 
wife, and then retnm to fetch Herodias. The intrigue came 
to the knowledge of the daughter of Aretas, who, under a 
rcae, desired to be sent to MachEeras, irom whence she 
escaped to her Mher's court. Herod and his step-niece, 
and half-sister, were now living in shameless adultery 
and incest. Herodias had the stronger nature of the 
two ; and her ambitious spirit afterwards spurred Herod to 
seek that which cost him his lifB. The true wife had fled 
fhim MachEeruB, and the paramour occupied her place. 
Horod, like too many other kii^, ancient and modem, 
showed his people "ill example." When mlers are sen- 
Bnal, courtiers catch the contagion, and help to spread it 
fas and wide. Evil in the palace is evil at the nation's 
fbnntain head. All the streams become tainted. No part 
of the government escapes pollution. Some of the worst 
oalamitioB that hare ever afOicted nations have been bom of 
the immoralities of the palace. The history of other times, 
nay, the history of some nations in our own days, fiunish 
Iniiii<iil.iil>lo evidence of this general truth. That people is 
iihi'iiily on the high road to national disBstcr and ruin 
u'liciHLt itii\'oreign despises the decencies and moralities of 
''{<.: Here, then, was Herod, doing his beat to brii^ 
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on the worst eyils that can sconrge a nation* He was a 
capricious tyrant, a weak and shameless sensualist. He 
had adopted nothing more than the surface polish of Roman 
civilization. He had copied the vices by which that civili- 
zation was now beginning to be tarnished. 

How different from all this was the Prophet! There 
might be sternness about his morality ; perhaps, to many, 
something that was a little forbidding. It did not, it could 
not, win universal acceptance. It was ascetic, and therefore 
not assimilative. ^^ All men mused in their hearts whether 
John were the Christ or not ;" but all men were not dis- 
posed, and were not intended, to live his life. If, however, 
John's morality were severe, it was also true and thorough. 
He was not one to accept half measures ; and yet he was 
no mere enthusiast. He saw everywhere around him among 
his countrymen the most fearftd corruption. Religion was 
a sham, morality a pretence, honour a thing unknown. It 
was the darkest day of their national history. Like many 
others of pure and lofty mind in such surroundings, his 
Boul recoiled from it ; and the recoil produced uprightness, 
severe and stem. In his case there was no playing with 
conscience; no weak hesitation about right and wrong; 
no readiness to yield through the adverse pressure of out- 
ward circumstances. He was a pure stainless soul, in 
the midst of depravity. Even the very haunts of men 
seemed to be filled with taint, and John shunned them 
with all the loathing of an Arab of the desert. No man 
could accuse the Prophet of injustice or impurity. So free 
from taint was he, that corrupt men leaped to the conclu- 
sion that he had a flevil. They pronounce the same ver- 
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diets still, and so repeat the example of John's oontempo- 
raries. When great prinoiples fire the sonl, then men who 
lack this fire have the same ready way of excusing them- 
selres by despising or pitying the reformer. '' He is mad« 
Nothing else will explain his fervour. Why then heed him ?" 
But it is worth considering, that only by such men have 
great revolutions in morals and in kingdoms been effected. 

John did not lose his purity in the presence of Herod* 
In this he was unlike too many others. Their morality is 
strong enough so long as it is untried, so long as they are 
among their equals. Once let them be brought into any 
kind of relation with others of higher station and corrupt 
life, and forthwith they grow ashamed of their purity. The 
rank dazzles and destroys. But with sadly too many it only 
needs the presence of evil companions to scatter their little 
dust of self-righteousness to the four winds. They leave 
the neighbourhoods where they are known. Th^y ccnne to 
live in the desert of great cities. They are daily thrown 
into company with others who have already become cor- 
rupt ; and not themselves forsooth, daring to be " singular," 
or unable to fece the mockery of all tenderness of con- 
science as a childish foUy, to be put away when you leave 
home, they follow the multitude to do evil. Many young 
men, brought up in homes as pure as John's, thus bring 
dishonour on their hitherto spotless names, and whelm the 
heart of their godly parents in unspeakable sorrow. " My 
son, if sinners entice thee, tx)nsent thou not. If they say, 
Come with us . . . Cast in thy lot among us . . . My scm, 
walk not thou in the way of them ; re&ain thy foot fixnn 
iheir path ; for their feet run to do evil." 
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There was, farther, a wide difference in the mntnal esti- 
mate of Herod and John. " Herod feared John.'* There 
was yery much in the Forerunner to make Herod fear him. 
The yery difference of character produced fear. However 
explained, bad men always fear those who are indisputably 
good. There is a conscious disparity of thought and life 
which any, even the least, contact at once makes apparent. 
Deep down in eyery bad man's heart this fear of good men 
exists. Nor does it always remain concealed. It will crop 
out in many ways. Sometimes it takes the form of subtle 
detraction; sometimes of temptation; sometimes of open 
hostility. " The wicked plotteth against the righteous, and 
gnasheth upon him with his teeth ;" so Dayid had found it 
to be, and many others haye had bitter eyidence of the same 
fact since his day. There is persecution, petty or fierce, 
according to the measure of the power possessed. All this 
springs out of the mutinies in eyil men's hearts, which may 
be stirred by the presence, or eyen by the recollection, of 
the righteous. There is. enough knowledge of better things 
still left to make such men uncomfortable sinners. Herod 
knew the difference between his own character and the 
character of John ; and that knowledge made him fear the 
Prophet. 

Herod's fear of John sprang from John's bold denundar 
tion of his particular sin. The man whom his Master de- 
scribed as "more than a Prophet," was not one of those 
men who carefully pick their words, and are more solicitous 
to please their hearers than to discharge the duties of their 
sacred office. If John could reproye, he could also rebuke. 
The solitary Voice that had rung through the desert, and 
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awakened its echoes with the ciy, '' Eepent, for the king- 
dom of heayen is at hand," was not hnshed into a whisper 
when speaking of the sin even of a ruler. It was notorious 
what a shameless life Herod and Herodias were then living. 
John's judgment concerning that life soon came to be 
equally notorious. " It is not lawful for thee to have her." 
This denunciation was a sore point with Herod. He was 
like some other men when they hear the truth. They caa 
smile complacently, so long as the denunciations of sin are 
general; but as soon as you touch upon their particular 
sin, they whince, like the patient whose wound the surgeon 
is probing. You are no longer ^'acceptable." You have 
grown "personal." You have become "offensive;" or 
perhaps, with the milder sort of sinners, you are deemed 
"inconsiderate." "This kind of teaching is not to be 
endured ; nor the man who gives it. Vague platitudes, if 
you like ; general pouring out of the vials upon the ancient 
* Scribes and Pharisees ;' but let us have no modern in- 
stances. We will hear your facts ; but we do not want to 
hear your applications." So it has come to pass that foul 
vice lurks under smug appearances ; and that teacher is too 
often most esteemed who deals as much as possible with 
evil doers of the past, and as little as possible with the 
evil doers of the present. 

Herod's fear of John was cowardly. It was not the mere 
flashing out of indignant rebuke because of John's con- 
demnation of his shameless life, that led Herod to look with 
alarm upon John's teaching. The Tetrarch began to trem- 
ble at the possible consequences of John's teaching among 
the people. Thouglj the multitude were not disposed to 
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imitate John, " all the people eonnted John as a prophet.'* 
Herod was too fond of his position to care that another 
shonld fill his place. Like other men of his type of 
character, he was willing enough to make tools of the 
people, to use them for his own ends. But how would it 
be, if the people should rise up in offended majesty, and 
reftise to be tools any longer ? How, if John should so 
sting the people with a sense of righteous wrath that they 
should lay violent hands upon Herod, and hurl him from 
his throne ? More improbable things than this have hap- 
pened in the history of nations. Moral revolutions always 
precede social changes. Herod's alarm at the possible 
effects of John's teaching might not, therefore, be so far 
wrong after all. It was the working of this craven fear 
which had something to do with Herod's laying hands on 
John, and casting him into prison. No doubt Herodias 
" screwed his courage up to the sticking place," like another 
Lady Macbeth ; but political jealousy and suspicion goaded 
him on to do this cowardly deed. It was fear of the people 
alone that had already restrained him from putting John 
to death. 

There is another and altogether different fear shown by 
Herod. He listened to John after he had made him a 
prisoner ; and even " did many things" according to John's 
suggestion. What those " many things" were to which the 
sacred Evangelist refers, we have no means of ascertaining. 
Herod was willing enough, — if we may venture a surmise 
founded on the absence of any reformation of life, — to do 
anything, except give up the sin which John emphatically 
denounced. This is a form of relieving conscience of its 
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bnrden which has neyer lacked imitators: a species 
of compounding for sins to which we are inclined, by an 
open show of denouncing and shunning those which, for ob 
at least, do not possess any attractions. Men can be 
wrathful against misers, because they are careless about 
money; or warm in their condemnation of insobriety, 
because they are never likely to err on that side; or 
indignant at dishonesty, since they are put out of the reach 
of temptation; or horror-stricken at social infidelities, 
because " the very ice of chastity" is in them. But while 
"doing many things," and denouncing others, the one 
thing they are not willing to do is this — ^give up their 
particular sin. Herod will "do many things" when he 
hears John. What he will not do is this — ^give up 
Herodias. 

As to the gladness with which Herod heard John, is not 
the explanation of this rather to be found in John's 
character than in Herod's morality? What was Herod? 
A willing tool of a crafty and sensual woman: a man 
surrounded by feeble copies of himself, obsequious courtiers, 
willing dupes. The things that were most conspicuously 
absent from Herod's court were, reality and zeal. Sensualism 
wraps the soul in softnesses, and saps its very life. What 
was John? A man all reality and fervour; a soul set 
on fire of God Himself. It was something in Herod's court 
to see a man in earnest, even though that man were a 
prisoner. John's zeal created, for these jaded voluptuaries, 
" a new sensation." He spoke "in the spirit and powCT of 
Elijah ;" and that was altogether fresh to such an audience 
as John gathered about him in the palace of MachsBrus. 
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The gladness, therefore, was not moral, but sensational. It 
was the joy of a man who finds some new pleasure where all 
others hare began to pall ; and, to him, it is of little oonse- 
qnenoe whether he find it in a dancer or a Teacher. He 
who conld gladly hear John speak, very soon as gladly 
looked on while Salome danced ; perhaps but too faithfdl a 
portrait of men less known than Herod Antipas, and not 
quite so far remored from the present century. 

But if " Herod feared John," John did not fear Herod 
There is nothing weak, fickle, and yielding about this 
last of the Hebrew prophets, and the man who was pro- 
nounced by the Son of Qod Himself to be greater than alL 
The Forerunner was to Herod and his infamous paramour 
what EHjah had been to Ahab and Jezebel, although not 
for the same reason. His boldness was shown in spite of 
the dangers into which it brought him. But why did not 
John fear Herod? Becausb he fhabed God. At the 
worst, Herod could put John to death ; but after that, he 
had no more that he could do. His power was strictly 
confined to the present world. He could not touch a hair 
of his head in the fdture. Over that fdture the Ood whom 
John feared was alone the Buler. He reigned supreme 
in the world invisible. Hence, then, the heroism of John ; 
and hence, also, that power which chases out all moral 
cowardice from the heart. Possessed of this, men will 
bravely dare to swim against any popular current, to pro- 
claim any unpalatable truth, and run all present risks. 
From this springs, also, that less conspicuous, but not less 
noble purpose, which checks the first rising up of evil desire 
in the heart, even though the opportunity fevour, and the 
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chances of detection be apparently small and remote. This 
is the fear of which the world and the Chnrch are now in 
snch sore need. K men feared God more, they would fear 
men less. 

There is a wide diflference, lastly, between John's treat- 
ment of Herod, and Herod*s treatment of John. The very 
outspokenness of John to the Tetrarch was kindness, not 
petulant complaining. " Open rebuke is better than secret 
love," says the wise man. " Let the righteous smite me, 
says David ; ^' it shall be a kindness : let him reprove me ; 
it shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head 
John's rebuke was prompted by a desire to remove a 
public scandal, and secure Herod's reformation. There 
was no end to be gained by the Prophet, except the gain 
which comes from delivering one's heart of the burden of the 
Lord, of snatching a soul from death, and so hiding a 
multitude of sins. But this was not a gain such as could 
be assayed in any other court than that of Heaven. John 
knew the great evil of Herod's example, and the imminent 
danger of that evil to Herod's soul. The continued indul- 
gence in one sin is the sure preparation for the commission 
of others. When the defences of the soul are broken, " the 
enemy will come in like a flood." 

Nor was John's denunciation of Herod the cry of a 
demagogue who was envious of Herod's higher social 
position. The Prophet who could live and thrive on the 
hard fare of the desert, was as little likely to covet the 
delicacies which groaned on the Tetrarch's table, as Daniel 
and his companions were to lust after the king's wine 
and meat. His meat and drink, like his Master's, was " to 
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do the will of Him that sent him, and to finish His work." 
He had the clear insight of a holy character, and wonld far 
rather be the hnmble Prophet than the haughty king. 
John wonld not haye changed his camel's hair and leathern 
belt for all the stores of Herod's purple and fine linen, if he 
conld. He was jealous for the Lord of Hosts, not enyious 
of the Tetrarch of Galilee. 

How different was Herod's treatment of John I To put a 
preacher you gladly hear in chains, and to keep him in 
them, is, to say the very least, a wretched way of showing 
your respect for his instructions. It is using the Prophet 
as kings once used jesters — ^to make sport when their own 
dull minds were wearied by court inanities. Yet even this 
does not complete the proofe of the difference of Herod's 
treatment of John. He would rather behead the Teacher 
he professed to love, than break his oath, or permit himself 
to be thought imprudent in promising, or inconstant in 
performing. He was "exceeding sorry," when the artful 
daughter of an artful mother asked for the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger. But whence his sorrow ? If it had 
sprung out of genuine reverence for John, he would have 
refiised the request. Was not his sorrow traceable in part 
to the Eoman superstition into which Herod had fallen ? 
To take away life on a birthday was a bad omen, and 
Herod trembled to face it. Was there not also another 
Bource of the sorrow outside the walls of Macheerus? 
John had many adherents among the people. How would 
they take the murder of their Prophet ? Might not danger 
spring from that source too ? Here, as it appears to us, 
are the true causes of Herod's sorrow at Salome's request. 
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He might plead Ms oath, and the possible effect of his 
breaking it, upon 'Hhe high captains and chief estates 
of Galilee," who were now at his table ; just as men will 
pnt forward one reason rather than another for their 
conduct, when they are afihamed-of the true motive. A 
man who had broken marriage oaths was not likely to be 
over careful in any oaths that he might chance to utter, 
especially if they leaped out of the lips in momentary 
excitement. He who did not scruple to trample under 
oaths deliberately and solemnly taken, was the last person 
in the world to have any very tender conscience about oaths 
hastily uttered, except his apparent regard for them suited 
his purpose. It needed no casuist to show Herod that> 
from a silly promise made over his cups, any law would 
at once absolve him. Herod did not want absolving. He 
wanted to hide the secret motives for his conduct, and 
he took the one that came readiest, although his previous 
and present life were a standing protest against its mockery. 

The order went forth. The tools of tyranny are always 
sharp and within reach. Herodias took care that there 
should be no impediment to the gratification of her fiendish 
desire to gloat over the head of the man who had dared 
to speak unwelcome truth. Still bemused with wine, Herod 
slept that night a drunken sleep, scared, it may be, with 
dreams of his evil doings to the "just man and holy," 
burdened with the crimes of incest and murder; but 
that night the pure and stainless soul of John fied upward 
to the sweet paradise of God. 

Could any picture be more fearful than that which 
Herod supplies of the downward tendency of sin? He 
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beginB with adultery and inoest; he prooeeds to personal 
Tiolence ; he ends in mnrder. He might have Bhrnnk back 
appalled from the first sin, if he ooold have seen the end 
from the beginning. He would hare found less readiness 
in his heart to oonunit the crime of murder, if he had not 
already made it easy by his former evil life. 

If, then, tliere be one lesson more than another that 
speaks trumpet-tongued from this guilty life of Herod, it is 
surely this : to beware of listening to the first solicitations 
to eviL They are the first; but if regarded, they will 
not be the last. Ihe appetite of sin grows on what it feeds, 
until earlier sins seem tame, and others, mxxQ daring and 
more abominable, will alone satisfy the corrupt and eyil 
heart. Hen may think the grave warnings of the servant of 
God misplaced, or unneoessary; but the blasted lives of 
hundreds of young men too sadly testify that there is still 
need to cry aloud against the seductions of vice. Look 
not iqK)n the bedizened siren, in whatever fcmn she may 
tempt you, or however tricked out with meretricious garb 
and grace. Look at the end. Think of that, and start 
back, ashamed and penitent, from her fatal embrace and 
her poisonous breath. 

There is also another lesson as plainly upon the face of 
this ancient story. Beware of letting mere delight in 
hearing the truth proclaimed suffice. There may be much 
about that truth to win your attention and stir your heart. 
Like Herod, you may hear the preacher gladly. The sub- 
jects on which his mission demands that he should touch, 
are the highest that can engage human thought, — God, 
Christ, the soul, life, death, eternity; are pregnant with 
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issnes, both now, and hereafter — that yoa cannot &il to 
listen, if only the preacher be faithful to his Lord. And 
should there be any want of interest in the preaching, it is 
never owing to the preacher's theme. It is owing to his 
defective treatment, or to yonr nnwiUing ear and unpre- 
pared heart. But, if fired with the love of Christ, and 
travailing in birth for souls, who will not confess the 
preacher's power? You, surely, who owe to his earnest 
words your first stimulus to a higher and nobler life, will 
not deny their potency; and you, who hear them, even 
though they may be spoken with a stammering tongue, 
and not with the scathing power of the Voice which once 
cried in the wilderness, have not you also, in moments of 
pointed appeal, risen up to a present better thought and 
purpose ? In the delineation of a holier life, have not 
you felt a thrill of passing delight ? But take heed how 
you allow this to stand in the place of something else. 
Be a hearer of the Word ; but be something more. Be 
a doer. Then shall you be " blessed in your deed." 



VI. 

The Lamp of the Word. 



' Thy word ii a lamp unto my tee^ and a light unto my path," 

— PiALM oziz. 106. 
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TEE LAMP OF THE WORD. 




T wcmld be nseless to look for consecutive 
thought in the Hundred and Nineteenth Psahn. 
It is not UfleleBB to look there for incentives to 
profitable meditation. A series of undetached 
saying, each saying distinct in itself, but all touching upon 
one theme— the law of the Lord— there is yet no vain repe- 
tion. The shades of thought between verse and verse may 
often be slight, but they are always distinct and separate ; 
and yet there is but one verse out of the nearly nine score 
verses which altogether omits any description or reference 
to the one general subject. 

The peculiar construction of the Psahn plainly indicates 
that it wafl rather intended to be a store-house of materials 
for pious reflection, than a discourse for continuous perusal. 
It is the largest and most perfect example of the Alphabeti- 
cal poems of the Old Testament, of which seven are found 
in the Psahns, one in the Proverbs, and four in the Lamen- 
tations. These Poems are a kind of Hebrew acrostic; 
except that, in place of any name or simple sentence form- 
ing the initial letter of each several line, there are the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The English Version tries 
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to mark the acrostic character of this PsaLm, and in this 
way: in some editions, a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
in other editions, the same letter spelt in English, is put 
before every eight verses. This indicates the particular 
letter with which each of the eight following verses 
begins in the Hebrew. 

There is little doubt that this acrostic form was chiefly 
adopted to assist the memory, to which it proved no nn- 
important help. A Pagan, or a Papist, will tell off his 
prayers upon the string of beads which are pecnliar to 
both; and the Hebrew youth could, with equal facility, 
tell off these separate sayings as he repeated the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The Psalm itself is not unlike 
a string of pearls, of nearly the same size and shape, of 
precisely the same description, and all held together by one 
golden thread. 

Let us take one of these pearls ; and while our hand 
rests upon it, seek, with God's help, wisely to meditate 
thereon. " Thy word is a light unto my feet, and a lamp 
unto my path." 

The first thought which these words presents to our mind 
is this : EVBBY KAK HAS A PATH OF HIS OWN. If only we 
will think of them, there are various and sufficient reasons 
which may be urged in proof of this actual separateness of 
our course and life. One is supplied by natural differencjes. 
Ood has undoubtedly fashioned our hearts alike ; that is, 
there are certain broad resemblances which every heart 
bears to every other heart. There are also equally well- 
known and accurately marked differences. Each man 
possesses the same elements, so to speak, but has them in 
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different proportions ; jost as we see in things animate and 
inanimate. Shmbs and trees, for example, hare a common 
nature, plants and flowers a common basis ; bnt the differ* 
ence of combination of their original elements produces the 
varied charms of the landscape, the endless diversity of the 
garden. Owing, also, to the different proportions of the same 
common elements, we get endless variety of human taste 
and preference. We have the stolid and the sensitive, the 
emotional and the logical, the poetical and the statistical ; 
and the like, for the enumeration of all is neither desirable, 
nor possible. These natural differences, however, send men 
along individual and distinct lines of thought and of action ; 
colour and tinge all they think, or say, or do ; give zest to 
social intercourse ; and virtually create for most men a 
separate inner world. It may be thought that this kind of 
individualism is decreasing ; and that the tendency of 
civilization is to remove, rather than develop, sharp angles 
of difference. But this is only outwardly true. Men rub 
off their angles by the constant friction of social life, just 
as sea pebbles are rounded by the incessant action of the 
tides ; but you have only to examine carefally the cast of 
each separate mind, as you have only to break open each 
separate pebble, to discover its inner differences. 

Diversity also springs from the influence of education, 
taking that word in its literal meaning. The drawing 
forth, the bringing out to the light of that which is already 
in the individual mind is, to say the least, a very unlikely 
method of removing differences. Education does not 
change that mind ; it rather strengthens and confirms the 
natural diversity which already existed. All the cultiva- 
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tion in the world will not make an oak anything else than 
oak ; although you may greatly add to its girth and 
healthiness by fayonrable soils and suitable climate. This 
is equally true of the education of mind Mere instruction, 
the putting something into the mind which was not in it 
before, will give men a certain likeness ; but real education 
increases individuality. When, therefore, we speak of dif- 
ferences produced by education, we are referring to an out- 
ward something which brings before our eye certain original 
elements of individual men. This element, rather than 
that, may have been brought to the surface by the process, 
but no new faculties have been created. The surroundings 
of one man have developed one class of powers, and the 
surroundings of another man have so acted as in his case 
to leave most of these apparently undeveloped. They are, 
nevertheless, in the man, and only wait suitable conditions 
to bring them forth ; just as the virgin earth holds in her 
secret grasp the seeds of plants and flowers, which the first 
opening of her hand will scatter, when the sun may touch 
them with his sceptre of light, and draw them forth in 
loving homage to himself. 

In this view of it, education widely separates each man 
from his fellow-man, and makes him more conscious of his 
own individual existence and difference. The proof of this, 
if proof were needed, is to be found in the diverse character 
of men who, to all outward appearance, have been subject 
to the same general class of educating influences. They 
had different natural preferences at starting, and that dif- 
ference education has only revealed and established. Cir- 
cumstances do not make the man ; they merely reveal some 
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qoalities whioh were already dnmbering within. Every 
iSreah young life, — ^whether " goodly to look to," or not, — ^is 
a new oreation, and will be anre to make a diatinct and 
separate path for itself. 

The position in which every man is placed, mnst, there- 
fore, be taken into account when speaking of this separate- 
ness of human paths. That position, and whatever belongs 
to it, may be friendly or adverse, to the natural bias or pre* 
forence. If adverse, there will be some slight modification, 
or present checking of this bias ; but if akin to it, there 
will obviously be a further confirmation of that which was 
already strong of itself. Positions themselves have each a 
character of their own. We can hardly find two in any 
profession or calling that are '' twins at all points." Each 
position has in it that which specially belongs to it, and to 
no other in the same way ; which cannot be transferred to 
another position, because the transference would necessitate 
the same conditions to receive them, and the uprooting of 
all the surroundings that belong to that position. Any two 
men of the same profession in the same town, have only to 
compare notes with each other to discover the many points 
of mutual divergence. What we call position grows slowly, 
and we as slowly fit ourselves into it. We give it our shape, 
as the harder substance of 'the fossil fern imprinted itself 
upon the soft and yielding day. Very frequently, however, 
men become set and fixed in their several positions, as if 
they themselves were a kind of fossil men. 

In the enumeration of the causes of individual difference, 
we must not forget the exceptional events in each man's 
history. These inroads upon the orderly procession of our 
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lives from year to year, often do much toward diverting their 
line of march. We go this way rather than that, because of 
some one interruption which occurred further back ; just as 
Alpine roads diverge and bend round the huge overhanging 
masses of rock which avalanches occaflionally dash across 
the old and familiar route. We can look back, after an 
interval of years, and see plainly enough, that from some 
one exceptional cause, some one huge obstruction thrown 
right across our path, the road has been greatly changed. 
Moreover, some exceptional events are so indirect in their 
action, or depend upon such singular coincidences, that they 
may never again occur exactly in the same form or order. 

Other events, that do greatly influence us, are similar in 
their general features; but here the resemblance ceases. 
For example ; we may make a new acquaintance ; or lose a 
dear and trusty friend ; or fight our way through a severe 
and wasting illness; or enter a new residence; or adopt 
a new calling : but beneath all these familiar circumstances 
there are certain influences which spread themselves about 
us individually, which make more apparent, or modify more 
considerably, the general character. Contend as we may, 
our natural bias, our education, our position, the general 
and trivial events of our lot, do help to make our paths, 
which seem outwardly parallel,' like two lines running side 
by side, yet as two lines still, separate and distinct. 

Our paths are manifestly divergent; yet in one respect 
we find them alike. They abs often shboubed in 
GLOOM. The figures of " the lataip," and of " the light," 
or torch, used by the Psalmist in these wordJB, naturally 
take us back to the primitive habits of Eastern people. 
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Eising with the sniiy mnch of the bosinesfi of the day is 
transacted before Western people are astir. If visits are 
paid at night, or duty draws men forth into the dark and 
narrow streets of Oriental cities, each man takes his own 
hand-lantern ; or, if he be wealthy, he is accompanied by 
his own retinue of torch-bearers. The risk of venturing 
abroad in any Eastern city after nightfall without lanterns 
or torches, few men knowingly encounter. Dogs, the com- 
mon street scavengers, may seize such venturesome men; 
or prowling beasts of prey ; or merciless thieves and mur- 
derers. Darkness, like that of Egypt, empalls every street 
and lane ; and the most powerftd torches scatter the gloom 
but a little. 

The use of the lamp and the torch presuppose an outlying 
region of darkness ; and that darkness itself is one cause of 
anxiety. The gloom perplexes. We hardly know whither 
the road leads, and the most familiar paths look strange in 
the twilight. Our individualism often throws us along 
tracks of thought which separate us from our fellow men. 
We are consciously wanting in sympathy with them, and 
they are as certainly lacking in sympathy with us. The 
lonely road of many minds is full of terrors, through the 
present darkness that broods over them. Perhaps the reve- 
lation of this to others might lead unsympathizing hearers 
to say that they were guilty of affectation ; but the darkness 
is too real, and too surely chills their spirit, to be a pre« 
tence. It is of such men that we speak when we say, 
"They are not understood;*' "they require you to know 
them better before you judge them." All persons who are 
much alone develop largely this separateness of thought and 
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feeling ; and on them falls this burden of darkness throngh 
their abnost lonely life. 

The very lamp itself sometimes perplexes. The Word is 
not so clear on some points as we could wish. The traths 
are stated in such wise, that instead of looking at the road, 
we look at them. The light is feeble where we would that 
it were strong. Through our own narrow view of the truth, 
we do not get from it all the help we might. Sometimes 
we ourselves stand before the light. The light shines for 
the moment upon us, and not upon the road. We lose, for 
the moment, the very aid we most pressingly need ; and we 
are ourselves the sole reason of this loss. At other times 
we lack the right spirit to appreciate the Word we need, 
because of difficulties we feel about other parts of Scrip- 
ture. Earlier portions of Holy Writ are hardly thought 
to agree with later portions; the fact being lost sight of 
that fievelation is progressive, and has been given to men 
in the proportion in which they were able to receive it. 
Later portions of the Book of books touch on questions that 
lie outside the pale of Revelation, but do not solve them. 
<'The Word of the Lord tries" us: its principles, its 
promises, even its facts. 

Perplexity arises from duty. This may spring out of 
something in our spiritual course. Two or more duties 
press upon us, and each seems to ask for immediate 
obedience. We feel great difficulty in coming to any 
decision ; not because we are reluctant to obey, but because 
we cannot quite see which has the first and superior claim. 
Why should I do this first rather than that ? Which really 
is of chiefest value ? " Which is the first and greatest 
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commandment ?" Or the perplexity may come ont of one's 
ordinary business. Borne tempting offer, or opportunity of 
large gain, made with a well-timed regard to our present 
and pressing need, is the canse of onr perplexity. We are 
not intending to defraud, if, for a single moment, we think 
fiftYonrably either of the offer or its opportuneness. We are 
suffering, say, from the great depression in our particular 
branch of trade ; and we are only thinking how best to help 
curselyes out of a sore and painful difSculty, and how 
to prevent a terrible commercial crash. In either case, 
we are brought into a condition of gloom, perhaps of great 
present wretchedness ; in the first instance, through our 
anxiety to do right ; in the second, through our anxiety not 
to do wrong. 

Perplexity comes from bereavement, and comes to all of 
us, sooner or later, from this source. We find it hard, 
in the first paroxysm of sorrow, to see anything but harsh- 
ness in our loss. We think of others we could have better 
spared ; who were older, and whose lives were less desirable ; 
perhaps who had borne a weary, ahnost life-long cross, 
in the shape of some cruel and incurable disease. Death, 
to them, would have been a happy release. But they still 
linger on. It is the younger and the more vigorous who 
are tskken. Then, there seems, just now, no good purpose 
to be answered — so we think — ^in this particular separation. 
Our soul has a feeling of utter and blank despair. Borrow 
prevails against us, and we cannot look up. Our ^' hearts 
are smitten, and withered like grass." Our lips are prayer- 
less, and yet we then most need to pray. We have got into 
a day such as Joel the Prophet foresaw, ^' of darkness and 
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gloominess, of clouds and thick darkness." We recount, 
with painM minuteness, every part of our loss in the death 
which has now come upon our child, or wife, or husband, or 
friend. We try all ways of saving ourselves from accepting 
the dark, sad fact ; deem it incredible, unreal ; until, little 
by little, the bereavement presses closer home to our hearts. 
Like Jacob and Rachel, in their deep and appalling grief, 
" we refuse to be comforted." We can see no single ray in 
the dark firmament above. We can take nothing into our 
minds but that which wiU feed and enlarge our present 
sorrow. The darkness disturbs us by its vastness, stretch- 
ing, as it appears to our e^scited and disturbed imaginations, 
far beyond and far around. With ever growing nearness, 
and ever deepening density, the gloom settles down upon 
us, threatening to swallow up our feeble and flickering hope. 
That which should give us comfort is itself a source of 
anxiety ; and our perplexities, bom of duties and sorrows, 
make us wonder where and when the darkness will end. 

There is still another and most opposite thought to be 
looked at. If there be gloom, there is something to relieve 
the gloom. This was the Psalmist's testimony, grounded 
on a large experience. In all our darkness, God's Word 
SUPPLIES THE TRUE ILLUMINATION. "Thy Word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." 

This light is pre-eminent. God has not left us without 
other aids to lessen the darkness. Eeason is a light, 
kindled by Jehovah Himself. " There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing." " The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord." 
When that light is overcast, if only for a time, how great 
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is the darkness! Companions are as lights. Nothing 
beguiles like a cheerfdl friend, when the road is long and 
wearisome. There are few things comparable with this 
light when darkness, from whatever canse, comes suddenly 
npon ns. At snch times, the comfort which the yery 
presence of onr friends affords, is incalculable. They need 
utter no word. They may feel, like ourselves, the chilling 
effect of the great cloudy sorrow that is now overshadowing 
us; and so be unable to open their lips; or think that 
words are at present in vain; for men soon learn in 
sorrow that one of the truest ways of showing sympathy 
is not by chattering the common-places of condolence, but 
by "expressive silence." In that sorrowful hour, hearts 
yearn toward hearts ; and a warm pressure of the hand will 
speak far more truly to the very soul than the most 
abundant speech. We know by their presence that our 
friends feel with us; and this is a light shining in a 
dark place. 

But this light of God's Word stands before all other 
lights. Reason helps; this helps reason. Companions 
help ; this helps companions. When we are ready to receire 
them, there are no words that they can utter so cheering 
and so full of comfort, as the words of Grod, A mere 
fragment of Divine Truth, oflben a part of a sentence, will do 
more to assuage our grief than the most voluable speech. 
Some such word will dispose us to contrast the present 
gloom of the living with the present glory of the faithful 
friend, or the sweet babe, or the fond husband, or the loving 
wife, who is gone ; and a longing desire springs up in 
the heart " to depart and be with Christ, which is far 
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better." In the deepest and most cmghing eon'ow, Buch as 
comes throngh sndden and altogether onlooked-for bereave- 
menty what a safegaard, both to reason and to faith, hare 
the blessed words of Christ proved to hundreds of stricken 
hearts : ** Thy brother shall rise again ;" ** I am the resur- 
rection and the life ; he that belieyeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoeyer liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die." 

Nor does this help from God's Word fail us when brought 
into perplexity of other kinds. The W£)rds and the example 
of our Blessed Lord supply, in seasons of doubt springing 
from painful duties, the true and sufficient light. Uncer- 
tainty is remoyed ; and the yery occasion of the uncertainty 
is converted into a means of increasing the urgency with 
which we obey. "Now is my soul troubled: and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? . . . . 
leather, glorify thy name." Such is the spirit in which the 
Bon of God looked forward to the great work which was yet 
before Him: and such will be ours in our momentary 
difficulty. 

If, however, the perplexity we feel should spring from our 
inability to decide which of two duties, both apparently 
pressing, shall have our first obedience, the recollection of 
the true order of interests, as laid down by our Divine 
Master in the Sermon on the Mount, will help us out of our 
difficulty. " Seek first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness." Put the Divine claun in the fore-front, 
and you will not have much difficulty in deciding as to the 
position that other claims should occupy. If, on the other 
hand, our anxiety arise from an opportune temptation, 
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whatever dallying with it there may be for the moment, 
will be instantly dismissed as we recal the tme aim and 
spirit of the Christian life : ''to adorn the doctrine of Ood 
onr Sayionr in all things." "How oon I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against Ood ?" How can I deny the 
Lord who has borne so much for me ; or by my infidelity 
'' pnt Him to an open shame ?'^ I am " not my own ;" let 
me neyer forget that. 

A qnickly remembered admonition, therefore ; an ex- 
ample, a precept, especially such as centre in Ghrist-'-^ach 
has proved a light, not only to shame men from evil 
conrses, but to make the very thought of those evil 
oonrses abhorrent and hatefhl. Men will do in darkness 
what they would blnsh to do in the broad and open day» 
To the devont and godly man God's truth makes perpetual 
daylight; ''the darkness and the light are both aUke" to 
him ; " the night shineth as the day." 

There is clearness in this light of €k>d's Word which 
nothing can effectually destroy. If some parts of the 
Scriptures are dark and obscure, other parts are as plain 
and simple. If things " hard to be understood" were found 
by one Apostle in the writings of another Apostle ; there 
are also other things unto which we do well to take 
heed, " as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day star arise in our hearts." The 
true rule, in Biblical interpretation, cannot be too often 
repeated : throw the light of one passage upon the dark- 
ness of another; read that which .is difficult by the aid 
of that which is easy. 

Whatever obscurity may rest upon some parts of God's 
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Word written, there are other parts, and those which con- 
tain revelations of things which it most concerns us to 
know, so plain and simple " that he may ran that readeth 
them." In all temporary eclipses to which some of the 
lesser lights are subject,— especially if the busy and prying 
intellect of man intermeddle with knowledge too high for 
it — ^^there is still the undimmed and uneclipsed Bun of 
Righteousness. When men have embarked on the dark 
and troublous sea of scepticism, the memory of that spot- 
less Character and Life have been the last to lose their hold 
upon the heart, and have often proved to such voyagers a 
Divine Pharos, whose friendly light shimmered across the 
unresting waves, and allured them to enter once again the 
sure haven of peace. But even where the anchorage of 
truth has still been kept, and no venturesome pride has 
tempted men to leave their moorings for uncertain and 
unknown waters, how often have the dark clouds that flitted 
across the sky lost half their gloom because of the bright 
light beyond. The mists and fogs which rose fbr a season 
between ourselves and the light, have presently cleared 
away, and a newer and fresher glory has beamed forth upon 
us, like the bright shining of the sun after rain. 

The light is certain. It is a living fire that bums, and is 
not consumed. Each returning mom the sun comes forth 
from his tabernacle, never failing, never resting, never de- 
ceiving. Thus it is with that steady light which shines out 
of the Book of Grod. The guidance we get from men is 
fickle and variable. It depends upon things which in them- 
selves have no stability. Now a passing whim; now a 
momentary and prevalent opinion ; now the influence of a 
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Btronger nature than their own, either found in books or 
daily life — one or other of these tnm about the nnreliable 
and uncertain guide. But GKkI'b light is always the same. 
Time does not affect it, nor age, nor the progress of civili- 
zation. It shines before all time, and has always for every 
age " the present truth." Many vain and foolish attempts 
have men made in this day, and in earlier times, to throw 
discredit upon the light, or even to quench it altogether. 
As well might they think to pluck up the eternal hills, or 
puff out the sun. 

Much learned discussion has been carried on during the 
last few years about the spots upon the sun ; but the sun 
still rules the day, despite his spots, and will continue to 
rule it. Whensoever he comes forth from his chamber in 
the east, and flings abroad his arrowy beams of light, all 
lesser orbs '' pale their ineffectual fires." Even when he is 
not shining upon us, other portions of the earth are re- 
joicing in his smile. As with the sun, so with God's truth. 
Let all timorous hearts be re-assured. Whatever present 
speculations men may delight in, concerning real or imagi- 
nary spots, the sun shines on. Whenever the dawn is 
spread upon the mountains, it is the herald of a new day 
and a new life. There is "healing in his wings." Dis- 
miss, then, all foolish fears created by modem science ; and 
before you set to work to reconcile the light of God's Word 
and the light of your science, be quite sure that your 
scientific star is no will-'o-the-wisp. (Jod himself has 
kindled the light of Divine Truth, and God will preserve 
it. " The counsel of the Lord standeth fast for ever ; and 
the thoughts of his heart unto all generations." 
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This light is diBtingaifihed before all others by its snffi* 
ciency. The Book of God is a library, and a literature. 
It embraces history the oldest, poetry the sublimest, bio- 
graphy the most fascinating; together with the keenest 
analysis of hmnan motive, and the Mlest and most faithfdl 
delineation, in the portraits it preserves, of the possibilities, 
for ill or for good, of the hmnan heart. Even its literary 
finish, and its power to commrniicate this excellence to its 
readers, is frankly acknowledged by one of the foremost 
names in modern literature. " Intense study of the Bible," 
says Coleridge, '' will keep any man from being vulgar in 
style." 

But its supreme value lies in this : its sufficiency as a 
moral and religious guide. It is not a book of statutes 
at large, nor yet of cases. It is rather a book of principles. 
It throws its soft and mellow light upon the past and upon 
the future; upon the Providence and purposes of God; 
upon the end and aim of man. In the Divine Redeemer it 
reveals '^ the light that lighteneth every man that come^h 
into the world." It relieves the present gloom, by showing 
why it is permitted, and how grand the issue. The light 
shines upon the road that leads us to the Gross; upon the 
road which stretches beyond the Cross ; and even upon that 
part of it which shades off into the darkness of the tomb. 
We see that the road terminates in the city where there is 
no night ; where they have " no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it ; for the glory of God lightens it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof." No darkness that may 
come upon us on our road to that city but this light will 
help to lessen, if not to dissipate ; no condition we may 
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oocnpy ere we reach it, bat this light will help hb to adorn 
and ennoble. ^' There is a riyer, the streams whereof make 
glad the dty of €h)d, the holy place of the tabernacles of 
the Most High f and on its pleasant banks many weary 
pilgrims have rested. The sweet mnsic of its rippling 
waters has charmed them in the night watches ; the abnn- 
dant and wholesome streams have qnenohed their daily 
retaining thirst Whatever vessels they may have broaght, 
and whatever vessels others may bring, there remains 
enough to fill each amphora to the brim. The larger the 
need, the greater the supply. There is abundance, because 
it is Gk)d's own gift. Like the sun, the successive seasons 
do not exhaust its power. They only make that power 
more apparent. So every fresh use, by ourselves, or by 
generations yet unborn, shall still further reveal the 
sufficiency of that light which God Efmself has kindled. 

Before all other lights in its value; pre-eminent, clear, 
certain, abundant ; what reasons are here gathered together 
for adoring praise to Him who put this Lamp of the Word 
into our hand; for praise, that, from the largeness, the 
excellence, and the graciousness of the gift, should neither 
be languid, nor formal, nor thoughtless. come, let us 
sing unto the Lord, and give thanks at the remembrance 
of His goodness. Let us magnify and exalt His name 
together. "How precious are thy thoughts unto us, 
God! how great is the sum of them!" "Thy testi- 
monies have I taken as an heritage for ever: for they 
are the rejoicing of my heart." 

What wisdom it were, on our part, to use this Word 
more constantly ; not in the fiashion of men in superstitious 
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times and of superstitioas spirit, who opened the Book 
at random, and tortured the first word on which their 
eye might chance to fall into a word in season ; but intelli- 
gently, thoughtfully, devoutly. There would, then, be 
less division among Christian men ; less UabiUty on our 
part to fall before the voluble heresies of modem days; 
less perplexity in relation to the pressing duties of the 
Christian career ; less hesitation in accepting the discipline 
of God ; less fear on the near approach of the last enemy ; 
and less uncertainty in regard to the true purpose of our 
mortal life — ^a Divine and needftd preparation for entering 
upon our citizenship in heaven. 



VII. 

The Refiner. 



""And He shall sit m a refiner and purifier of silver: and He shall purify 
the BODS of Levi, and purge them as gold and silyer, that they may ofifer unto 
the Lord an offering in lieMoownsn," 

— Maulchi iii 8. 



vn. 



THE REFINER. 




HE Bonfi of Leyi played no obsctire nor nnjm- 
portant part in eyery period of Hebrew histoiy* 
In its earlier portions they largely contribnted 
to the growth of the Mosaic institntions ; and 
in later times, at least np to the time of the Captivityy they 
as largely assisted in their oonserration. Scattered through- 
ont all Israel, and intermarried with every tribe, they pos- 
sessed special facilities for leavening the nation with a 
knowledge of the. ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord. They were more than the mere assistants of the 
sons of Aaron. They were the aothorized instroctors of 
the people ; and tbns ftilfilled the twofold fbnctions assigned 
them by Moses^ '^ They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments, 
and Israel Thy law f they shaU pnt incense before Thee, 
and whole bnmt sacrifice npon Thine altar." By fidelity to 
their special work they fostered, by nnfaiilifalness they 
rq^essed, tlie higher life of the Hebrews. They became, 
therefore, the snre goage of spiritual vigour among their 
countiymen, or of Uieir spiritual decay. 

Nor are we ourselves, though separated from, them by 
so long a vaQey, unindebted to their labours. To them 
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we owe the existenoe of many Sacred Books ; and to them, 
it is more than probable, we owe the preservation of the 
entire canon of the Old Testament. A separated and 
honoured class in an introductory system, the sons of 
Leyi, in their character and work, illustrate that which 
should hereafter distinguish all the devout servants of 
€k)d. By one offering Christ has for ever ended the 
many offerings of Judaism ; and by the consecration of 
the Divine Spirit, each individual disciple has become a 
part of that " holy priesthood" which '^ offers up spiritmd 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ." 

Malachi speaks of the purification of silver and gold, 
the two most precious metals of the earth, one or other 
supplying a standard of value among all nations. Nor 
are these metals inapt symbols of the Church of Christ. 
She has been the gold and silver of the earth. The world 
is largely indebted to the Church; far more largely than 
many superficial readers of the world's later history are 
at all inclined to acknowledge. 

But whence does the Church derive her value ? Prom 
her relation to Christ. A widely-accepted authority rightly 
defines a Church as ''a congregation of fidthful men." 
But faithfdl to whom ? To Jesus, the Son of the Highest. 
The first Church was gathered in loving fealty to Him. 
They were the witnesses of His majesty, of His power, 
and of His love. All the names by which Christians 
were first known among themselves, were descriptive of 
their union with Him, and ought, therefore, never to be 
dropped out of sight. They were " disciples ;" and " one 
was their Master, even Christ." They were " servants ;" 
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bnt they " served the Lord Christ." They were " believers ;" 
and ihe basis of their belief was this : '^ Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God." They were " saints ;" that is, men who were 
living separated and holy lives, " after the image of Him 
who had created them." They were " brethren," all stand- 
ing npon the same broad platform of equal indebtedness 
and equal relationship to Him; ^Hhere is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." In 
their thoughte, in their spirit, in their life, they were pat- 
terns of His grace and love. Whatever they had, they 
ascribed to Him. It was His life they followed. His spirit 
they breathed, His death in which they trusted. His 
intercession they besought. His scrutiny, now and here- 
after, they feared. His love that drew and swelled the tides 
of their affection. 

They were His representatives. The bodily presence of 
their Master and Lord was visible through them. They 
set forth His truth, embodied His laws, obeyed His behests. 
The King had withdrawn into the interior of His palace, 
and they remained as His ambassadors before men. 
Through them. His work was to be carried on, His mes- 
sage of Good Will and Love proclaimed, the borders of 
His kingdom enlarged. The world can never be converted 
by the world: Christ has given that great work to His 
Church. All the fitness of His disciples for their grave 
and responsible duties is derived from Him. They are the 
channels of a new life to an old and decrepit world ; the 
hidden leaven, which shall bring into its own nature every 
surrounding portion of the human family ; the despised 
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muBtard seed, which shall yet grow into a &r-spreadiiig 
tree, beneath whose ample shade all nations shall rest. 

Whatever defectiveness may appear, either in primitive 
or later Churches, the past nineteen centuries reveal the 
immense indebtedness of the world to the Chmx^h. She 
has always preserved some '' remnant" who have not defiled 
their garments; some evidence, through the help of her 
Lord, of her intrinsic worth. When chased out of cities, 
the Church has still shown her living power in scattered 
villages and hamlets. When priests and people seemed 
everywhere ensnared by the Papal corruption, there were 
still some faithful souls who kept the truth in its simplicity, 
on hot African plains, or '^ Alpine mountains cold." From 
the hour when the Forerunner came in the wilderness and 
warned men to repent, the Church has never lacked men 
who have earnestly imitated His example. From the 
opening of His benevolent mission in the synagogue of 
Nazareth, until this day, the Son of God has never ceased, 
through His faithfdl servants, ''to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord." 

How frequently has the Church proved the ark of the 
nations, saving in her sacred barque the seeds of future 
learning and civilization. How often has she been found 
to be the foe of tyranny and the friend of man. The 
simple promulgation of her Master's message has scattered 
superstition, paralyzed oppression, and discomfited the 
embattled hosts of darkness. '' The Lord Jesus has de- 
stroyed them by the breath of His mouth, and annihilated 
them by the appearance of His coming." Leave out of 
your record of the past nineteen centuries all the direct 
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and indirect benefits and blessingB which the Chnrch has 
conferred npon the world, and yon have night without its 
Btars, day without its son. The foremost men in those 
centuries were men who humbly bowed the knee to Christ ; 
the chiefest centres of every species of beneficent energy 
and life, haye been centres created and fed by the devoted 
servants of the Son of God. 

The material, the social, the intellectual, and the moral 
indebtedness of the world to the Church, is too large to 
be seen by any eye but that of Onmiscience. In dis- 
tributing, with a liberal hand, the bread of heaven, she 
has helped to increase the bread that perishes. She en- 
joins and stimulates industry, thrift, good neighbour- 
hood; and supplies the most powerfdl motive for them 
all, the love of her risen Lord. She effects vast social 
changes by means so quiet and gentle, that they become 
universal before they are suspected to exist. The feeling 
of equality before one common Lord, makes slavery im- 
possible, destroys the Oriental fiction of woman's inferiority 
to man, and welds all nations in one universal brother- 
hood. From the quickening energy enshrined in her ever- 
lasting charter, the Living Oracles of God, new eras have 
been created in mental progress. The popular versions of 
the Scriptures have done much among European nations 
to give consistency and power to their languages, and to 
scatter the seeds of a new intellectual life. Moreover, the 
Church has always been foremost in all works of pure 
philanthropy ; has not only originated numberless societies 
for lessening the tale of human woe, but has always been 
their largest and most liberal supporter. While preparing 
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men for a noble life hereafter, she has done that which 
other systemB praise but do not acoomplish, and which 
donbters admire but rarely exemplify. She has won 
men oyer in the present life to nnself shness, charity, jus- 
tice, mercy, good will. Truth has been seated on her 
throne, loye and peace have waited obediently at her side. 
That is — ^when she has been MthM to her Lord. 

But as the eye glances over many periods of the Church's 
history, how painfolly abundant the evidence that the gold 
had become dim, and the most fine gold had been changed. 
The sons of Levi lost the power to teach others by losing 
the truth themselves, or by largely debasing it ; and the 
early Christian Church soon showed a proneness to adul- 
terate the pure truth of the GospeL Now it came from 
the side of the Jews, and now from the side of the Gen- 
tiles. The rites of Moses were vigorously sought to be 
fastened upon the necks of the new converts, a yoke which 
neither the existing race of Jews nor their fathers were 
able to bear. "The weak and beggarly elements" pos- 
sessed a fascination for Jewish converts, partly arising 
from force of habit, and partly from the influence of sur- 
rounding example. They readily listened, therefore, to 
the men who enjoined the observance of "days, and 
months, and times, and years;" and became so absorbed 
by them that an Apostle had to write to some of his con- 
verts, " I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain." On the other hand, the "science, 
falsely so called," speedily gave birth to that Gnostic heresy 
which spread like a blight over the Churches planted 
along the Asian side of the Propontic Sea. 
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How vast, how varied, the corraptions which later ages 
reveal I There were the Allegorists, who professed to make 
the mysterious plain, and only succeeded in making the 
plain mysterious. There were the men who, imitating 
Constantine, made the Church a prop to imperial power, 
and repaid her support by woridly titles and dignities, and 
by helping arrogant prelates tor "lord it over Qod's heri- 
tage." There were the Sacerdolatists, who made them- 
selves a priesthood, and then wanted a sacrifice ; who had 
forgotten the New Testament idea of an intelligent con- 
fession of faith, and then invented baptismal regeneration ; 
who lost the robes of true righteousness, and then '^ be- 
decked themselves in fentastic dresses, in palls and mitres, 
gewgaws and kickshaws, stolen from Aaron's old ward- 
robe and the flamin*s vestry." There were the Schoolmen, 
with their "entities," and "quiddities," kneading their 
philosophic plaster among the pure wheat of God until it 
hardened into stone. There were the Ascetics and Mystics, 
who gazed round their narrow cells until they thought 
them the walls of Paradise ; who arrogated to themselves 
the exclusive title of "the religious ;" and who, when stand- 
ing upon the insignificant mole-hills of their cloistered and 
musty virtues, looked down with contempt on the toiling 
thousands without their monastic circle. 

There have been many strange perversions of the truth 
of God later than these ; and even fiow some of the older 
forms of error have not lost their hold upon mankind* 
Popery has faced the light of modem civilization, not to 
be extinguished, as our fathers thought, but to snatch a 
new lease of life. The old and effete system of half a 
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oentniy ago has suddenly awakened into renewed and Tigor- 
ons yonth. If the temporal power of the Pope were to 
perish to-morrow, not so certainly would cease the hold 
which the Bomish Chnrch has npon the imaginations and 
hearts of men, through its venerable history, its grand 
conception of the unity of worship, its skilfully devised 
rites and ceremonies, its plastic policy — itself receiving the 
impress of the present time without being thereby mate- 
rially changed* 

Nor are these followers of Bomanism without powerful 
auxiliaries in our own country. The Established Church 
of these realms, the boasted bulwark of Protestantisnf, 
has done more to extend Bomanism within our very 
borders than any direct agency of Papistical origin. 
While, from the so-called ^'sects'' without the pele of 
the EstabUshment but few have ever become '^perverts," 
the number of those who have gone over to Borne from 
the Establishment itself may be counted by thousands. 
Nor will it do to say, that '^ the sects" are a small minority 
of the English people, and thus the accession from their 
ranks to Bomanism would be proportionately few; since 
recent returns show that in the whole of the United King- 
dom there are five millions more of the non-established 
sects, than of those who are in alliance with the State; 
and in England alone the Nonconformists and the Estab- 
lishmentarians are pi^etty evenly balanced. Despite the 
various advantagesT of the State Church, her wealth, her 
prestige, and her monopoly of the ancient seats of learn- 
ing, in less than two hundred years the Protestant Dis- 
senters of England have won for themselves a broad and 
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noble territoiy. Unshackled by the State, they have shown 
tiheir power of self-organization and self-goyemment, of 
nnity of futh without subscription to articles, of perfect 
freedom without lawleesness, of generous support notwith- 
standing the numerous appeals to their liberality. At the 
present moment the adherents of the State Ghuroh in 
Scotland are less than a third of her population ; in Ire- 
land, a seyenth ; in Wales, a tenth ; in England, the halt 
The changes in public opinion on the question of Estab- 
lished Churches is already more extensiye than the most 
sanguine member of the Liberation Society could haye 
anticipated. The leayen that was hidden in the meal two 
centuries ago has silently and effectually done its work. 
Bishops are predicting the speedy disestablishment of their 
own Ghurch ; and deans and rectors are writing about it 
as something that will ineyitably come before many years 
haye passed away. The whole tendency of modem legis- 
lation, not only in this country but in others, is in the 
direction of Count Oayour's famous position — ^**A Free 
Church in a Free State." The Establishment in these 
realms is now on its trial, and already one important 
branch of it has been condemned by the yoice of the 
nation and by the yotes of the House of Commons. 
The dependence upon State aid for so many years has 
led many good men to think that the Church will fall 
to pieces if that aid be withdrawn, an opinion which 
the early progress of Christianity, and the yitality and 
efficiency of ten thousand yolnntary Churches in our 
own and other lands, as emphatically condemns. Nor 
should it be forgotten that dignitaries and sagacious ob- 
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gerrere within the Establishment itself attribute the snr- 
prising modem activity of their party to the stimnlns 
famished on every side by voluntary Churches. 

But leaving, now, this wider view, far too extensive for 
adequate treatment here, let us confine our attention to 
some of the more obvious evidences of the need of purifi- 
cation, chiefly in individual men. Among these may be 
placed, narrow and defective views of Divine trath. Broad 
and vast as that field is which Revelation unfolds, some 
content themselves by travelling over the extremest edge 
of it, and then talk as if they had exhausted every portion 
of its wonders. Others creep, with cautious and timid 
steps, along the beaten track of ten thousand travellers, 
and regard any deviation from it, however slight, as fatal 
heresy. Perhaps a few venture upon new and untried 
paths ; but being presently startled at their own boldness, 
hastily retrace their steps. By very many the Book of 
books is more praised than read. Congregations grow im- 
patient at any attempt on the part of ministers to open 
up new veins of trath by the orderly and regular exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

The result of all this has been very disastrous. Many 
Christians in our day know less of the Bible than in the 
days when biblical helps were fewer and less accessible. 
Beliefs have been built up out of solitary and detached 
texts, beliefe utterly at variance with the ^'nund of 
the Spirit." Sects have sprung up in this land, and 
notoriously in another, whose entire rule of faith may be 
found to rest on the mis-reading of some isolated pas- 
sages of Holy Writ. Beligious parties convert &vourite 
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catch-words into cracial tests, or make their sole reading 
some one chapter in the Epistles. The wholeness and 
completeness which belong to God's revelation to man haye 
been destroyed by this injnrions process. A staryling 
religions character is the inevitable result. 

Nor has this been the only evil. Doctrines and rites, 
alien to the spirit of ChriJt'B Gospel, hare spnmg u^ 
within the visible Ghnrch. Men have denied Christ in the 
name of Christ. Their words are the words of the Master, 
but their spirit has been the spirit of nnbelief. No one 
sect or party can claim exemption from some narrowing 
of the truth, from some lowering of its value by their 
human admixtures. Perhaps the origin of sects is to 
be found in the force of individual conviction on some 
particular truth which other men had forgotten or per- 
verted; but the history of sects does yet plainly reveal 
that, owing to this veiy onesidedness, there is a constant 
danger of some other part of Christ's legacy to His people, 
equally valuable and equally important, being obscured 
or ignored. It may be, that out of this very diversity 
Christ is intending to bring about that true oneness for 
which He prayed unto the Father. It is unquestionably 
true that He has already more than once overruled these 
differences for the general good of His people — ^permitting 
the very breath of their separate zeal to fan the flame 
of that sacred altar which is no man's exclusive pessession ; 
just as, in the earliest days of the Church, He converted 
the jealousy of rival sects into a watchfdlness over the 
letter of the Sacred Scriptures which prevented its cor- 
ruption. 
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There is a farther proof of the need of purification 
in the Buperstitioas clinging to that which is old, merely 
becauBe it is old; the yain reyerence for a dead past. 
Nor must we look for this in one sect or party alone. 
Wherever men cling to mere forms themselves; to role, 
usage, custom; and think, when they have shown them 
to be old they have shown them to be trae ; there thafc 
very spirit exists oat of which superstition is bom. The 
symbol may be worshipped, when the life has escaped. 
The brazen serpent became an object of idolatrous regard 
among the Jews; and superstitious fears were alarmed 
when He2sekiah seized the symbol, and dashing it to the 
ground, exclaimed, '^ Nehustan !" a bit of brass. 

A painful evidence of corruption is seen in imperfect 
obedience to the truth. Sceptics have keen eyes, like 
children, although not for the same reason. They are 
always ready to trumpet the downfall of any religious 
man. We may expect this. But what shall we say to 
their taunts ? — '^ You are as much sceptics as we are, only 
in another way. You do not believe what you profess 
to believe. Your creed has little power over your life. 
We should not distinguish you from other men. With 
all your professions to the contrary, you are as much given 
up to the world in your way, as other men are in theirs. 
You are as folly bent on the main chance, as eager in 
the race -for wealth, as hoarding and parsimonious. If 
you are ever liberal, you take care that everybody should 
know it." 

Let us learn, even from our enemies. If these taunts 
are wilfril exaggeration, is there not in them a residuum 
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of tnith? Have not many of tub forgotten that we 
were purged from the old leaven to serve the liying €k)d ? 
Nay, may we not jndge oarselTes a little more closely 
than these soofiPers? All Christians, whatever the party 
badge they wear, denounce, as foreign to the teaching of 
their Lord, the indulgence of envy, hatred, malice, nnchari« 
tableness; believe that truth is higher than success; a 
holy and pure Church more desirable than a Church con«> 
spicaous only for its great gifts and worldly riches ; regard 
cold indifference, in the presence of throned and triumphant 
wrong, as disloyalty to Christ, and quickness of temper 
on some slight personal provocation as the evidence of 
moral weakness ; insist upon the overwhelming superiority 
of faith to fact, of truth to mere floating and variable 
opinion, of God's laws to man's caprice. But who among 
us can stand clear before the bar of conscience in regard 
to these, or other equally plain and familiar principles 
and duties ? Who is without fault ? Who are blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke ? Where 
is the man in whose breast envy is unknown, hatred a 
stranger, malice a barred-out foe, uncharitableness an im- 
possibility? Where are the Churches that ding closely 
to truth, and seek that supremely, and never allow them- 
selves to be swayed by a present and fictitious success? 
Where are the people whose anger instantly flames out at 
the sight of successful fraud, at deliberate and triumphant 
deception ? Where is that man to be found, who, on the 
other hand, knows how to check instantly the rising pension 
of his soul, when taunted and goaded by personal insults ? 
Where do they live who persistently "endure, aa seeing 
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Him who is invisible;" who are freed by truth from the 
fear of man ; who always seek " first the kingdom of God," 
and second, the world; first, their Maker, and second, 
themselves ? 

Let ns not think, then, of others. Let ns judge our- 
selves. We have not been found faithftd witnesses before 
God. We have endangered our character as the repre- 
sentatives of Christ. We have gone forth to our work 
shorn of our strength. More serious and sadder still, we 
have hindered the progress of Christ's kingdom by mis- 
reading its principles, or by misrepresenting its spirit. 
The very gold and silver, which should have been the 
world's standard of value, have been debased and depre- 
ciated. Our admixtures have passed current as the truth, 
our counterfeits as sterling coin from the mint. The 
reaction upon the discovery of this has led unbelieving 
men to deride all faith as superstition, and all profession 
of it as hypocrisy. 

But even if they do not go to such extremes as these ; 
even when our errors and our imperfections are charitably 
judged ; is it not a fact, beyond all dispute, that deficiency 
of truth, and deficiency in fidelity to it, have both proved 
serious hindrances to the spread of Christ's kingdom upon 
the earth ? 

How, then, shall men be purified from these ? and by 
whom ? The process of refining originates, and is directed, 
by Christ Himself. By His permission times of sore 
trial came upon the Church universal, or upon some branch 
of it ; and the record of such times is full of instruction 
and warning to men of other and less eventful days. 
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Bnt however tempting this great snbject, we most not 
tonch npon it here, and mnst oontent oorBelyes with 
merely glancing at that pnrification which chiefly pertains 
to individual men. Beneath * the eye of Christ each 
separate sonl is cleansed. All power is His. His, also, 
are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He 
knoweth our frame. He can, therefore, wisely adopt the 
means that, in His judgment, may be individually de- 
manded in separating the gold from the dross. He 
awakens some men to a conviction of their imperfect 
apprehension of the truth by bringing them into conditions 
wherein this imperfection is best seen by themselves : by 
a forced comparison between their own narrowness of view, 
and the broad and ample judgment of others; by the 
revelation of holiness of life in quarters where they had 
declared it impossible to find it; by a riper experience, 
bom of difficulty and pain ; or by the darkness of sorrow, 
which "shows us truths, as the night shows us stars." 
Or defectiveness of character is made apparent to the 
individual Christian, by some unexpected strain upon it 
which he is not able to bear. His pride is toubhed, and it 
crumbles into dust before the lowliness and condescension 
of the Son of the Highest. The utter worthlessness is 
shown him of aU attempts to live godly in Christ Jesus, 
and yet leave Christ out of his thought and heart; and, 
on the review of his own chequered and defective life, the 
conviction is pressed home with power to his heart, that 
he needs some other Helper, who shall bear his sicknesses, 
heal his diseases, carry his sorrows, and cancel his sins. 
These are some of the ways by which men are purged 
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from the dross of ignorance and sin ; bnt these do not 
by any means represent all the methods adopted. Some 
are sharp and painful, far beyond any of which we have 
spoken. They are as the passing through fire, as the oyer- 
whelming waters, as the cutting off a hand, or the plucking 
out of an eye. Often, too, the process is as protracted 
as it is painful. It is " a great fight of afflictions," not 
once or twice in our career, but stretching over half our life. 
Long, sad, dispiriting — the purification is still carried on, 
because, in the judgment of Christ, it is still needed. 

Perhaps there arise instances where we have no great 
difficulty in discerning this need. "We see it in others. 
We are conscious of it in ourselves. But there are 
instances not a few, where we feel that our judgment is 
completely at fault. Take the case of one who shows 
natural sweetness of temper, and an opened eye to the 
truth of Grod. Add to this, a saintliness of life and 
character which rebuke those who come into their sick 
chambers to offer consolation. And yet, for days, often for 
jears, such godly souls linger through* the slow torture 
of some terrible suffering. It is only as we think of the 
Divine assurance that any relief comes to our minds, 
"Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth." 

The process of purifying the precious metals demands 
undivided attention and protracted patience. Christ " sits 
as the refiner and purifier of silver." He never relinquishes 
His fixed and steady gaze upon the soul from which He 
seeks to remove the earthly dross. He never flags in 
His benevolent work. With His own hand. He kindles 
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the fire, and with His own hand that fire is constantly 
snstained. Sitting down before our hearts, He makes - 
all His labours contribute to one end — our purification. 

The refiner of gold has certain tests by which he dis- 
covers the progress of lus work. At the beginning of 
real change, a deep orange colour spreads itself over the 
molten mass in the cupel. At the next instant, a flicker- 
ing wave passes rapidly over the surface ; and with increas- 
ing heat, the fiery mass becomes still, and the colour 
pale and faint* Now, attention is deepened. Expectation 
is on tiptoe. In another second, the supreme moment 
may come. As the refiner's eye is steadfastly fixed upon 
the burning metal, its surface suddenly becomes as a bur- 
nished mirror, and flashes back his pictured face. Thus, 
also, does Christ watch unweariedly. The process of change 
is very tardy, and very reluctant. The first trembling wave 
of true repentance which shimmers over the soul, no eye 
flees but the eye of Christ. Other, and equally certain, 
fiymptoms presently appear. The faith is made stronger 
by the trial of it, the hope the more pure, the love more 
perfect. In the deep secret of how many hearts Christ 
beholds His reflected image, He only can tell. 

The purpose for which this purification is sought, de- 
mands a closing word. Before the precious metals were 
put into the cupel, they were full of earthly impurities; 
were unmalleable, inductile, comparatively useless. Being 
now purged from aU dross, they become the standard and 
representatives of a nation's wealth. They are fashioned 
into coins bearing the king's image. They are wrought 
into vessels fitted for the king's use. Thus is it also with 
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individual members of the Church of Christ. Before our 
purification, we were but ill-adapted to serve our Divine 
Lord. The attempt to render this service was marred 
by our lack of hoUness. After our purification, we are 
made '' vessels unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the 
Master's use, prepared unto every good work." There is 
no duty, however humble, which we are not the better 
fitted to discharge. There is no service, however noble, 
which we shall not the more acceptably perform. "Life 
shall be the daily offering; death, the evening sacrifice;" 
and every offering shaU be an offering in righteousness. 

What love is shown by Christ to His people in ail 
this patient watching and working for the removal of 
the dross of sin. How conspicuously and unquestionably 
does His high estimate of the soul's value appear. Be 
patient, therefore, in bearing your own particular trial, of 
whatever sort it is. B.ecall the process through which He 
was "made perfect," "who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth;" and when you are disposed to 
question the wisdom which brings you into the furnace, 
or to doubt the love which keeps you there, let your eye 
turn to the meek and uncomplaining Sufferer, who " Him- 
self bare our sin in His own body on the tree." 

" Weigh thou thy cross 
With Ohrisfs, and judge which were the heavier." 

Thrice happy they of whom the Great Refiner shall 
say, " I will refine them, as silver is refined ; and will try 
them, as gold is tried: they shall call upon my name, 
and I will hear them. I will say. It is my people : and 
they shall say, The Lord is my God." 
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Dawn of the Divine Life. 



" The righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine 
heart. Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above:) or. Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith itf The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart : that is, the word of faith, which we preach ; that 
if thou Shalt oonftss with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. "For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation." 

— EOMANS X. ft— 10. 



VIII. 



DAWN OF THE DIVINE LIFE. 




IN these words the Apostle meets, by anticipa- 
tion, the objections which some may urge 
against his argmnent He adopts the yener- 
able language of Moses, when speaking to the 
Hebrews concerning the Law. The words themselves, 
apart fix)m their connection in this Epistle, are eyery way 
worthy of our carefdl thought, from the light they throw 
upon a subject which, without any large assumption, may 
be declared to be of profound interest to us all ; namely, 
the beginning of the Diyine life in the soul. 

If we haye, by God's grace, got beyond the beginning, 
we have still the deepest interest in those who are now 
near it ; unless we haye lost all genuine love for Christ 
and his salvation, have settled down into a condition of 
selfish indifference to the spiritual state of our fellowmen, 
and to the recognized means by which the kingdom of 
God is visibly to increase and appear. We are otherwise 
zealously anxious to help ail earnest inquirers after the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; to have them helped by others ; 
and to seek them out ourselves, that they may not lack 
the guidance of a friendly hand at the most critical mo- 
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ment in their history. And if the beginning of this 
Divine life is, at this moment, with any one of yon, the 
one thing which now most presses itself upon yonr atten- 
tion and heart, no words can be so welcome as those which 
may help you to avoid certain errors, and which shall pnt 
yon in a clear, an iQtelligible, and scriptural path. 

Observe, then, that both the Jewish Lawgiver and the 
Christian Apostle, answer the objection to the reception 
of the truth from its supposed difficulties. To scale the 
heavens, or to go across the sea, was, to the primitive 
Hebrew, the way by which he expressed any difficulty 
that he considered pre-eminent. The clear sky of the 
East, though it might bring the heavens apparently near, 
did not make them appear the less impossible to scale. In 
those early days the navigation of the sea was rare, and 
beset with perils, which lack of skill, and power of imagi- 
nation, greatly helped to exaggerate. Navigation was not 
so difficult iQ the time of Paul. Eoman perseverance had 
done much to make the voyage across the Mediterranean 
less appalling, and Boman prowess had also done not a 
little to dear that sea of the pirates who had once infested 
its waters. The Apostle, therefore, substitutes another 
idea to iQustrate his point — goiag down into the abyss, 
rifling the hidden secrets of the grave. It were as hard 
to ascend as to descend, to scale the heavens as to dis- 
close the mysteries of the abyss. 

It was once both the fashion and the necessity of the 
scholar to travel from country to country in quest of 
learning. The Greeks had been accustomed to visit 
Egypt ; the Bomans, in the days of the Apostle, were 
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wont to Btndj in Oreeoe. And in later days, especially 
in the Middle Ages, men wandered from one UniTersity 
to another, in order to complete their ronnd of stndies. 
Parisian schools were famons for theology ; Spanish for 
natural sciences; and Italian, for law. Monks travelled 
from England to Athens in order to acquire a knowledge 
of Oreek ; or from France to the East, to learn Arabic. 
At the dispersion of the learned Greeks oyer Europe by 
the destruction of Constantinople, a knowledge of the 
classics became more widely diffused ; and by and bye the 
printing press largely aided the cause of learning. 

This, then, is the general idea of the Apostle: There 
is no need, in your search for truth, to run such fearfril 
risks, to embark on such dangerous yoyages, to attempt 
such impossible tasks. There are no insurmountable 
difficulties to be oyercome before you can be a belieyer in 
Christ. "The Word is nigh thee; even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart." 

Men often do not receive the goodness of Gk)d offered 
in the Oospel of His Son, from the supposed difficulties 
in connection with it, especially such difficulties as seem 
to crowd upon them as they seek to enter the pathway of 
Divine life. What are some of these ? They are partly 
intellectual, partly moral, and partly, as we think, purely 
conventional. 

Of the first class, is the idea, that there can be no real 
religious life in us, unless we are at once able to answer 
aU the great problems of theology. This is no imaginary 
difficulty. Many who are seeking the truth in Christ vex 
themselves with questions which are, after all, scarcely 
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capable of solution. The very oast of their mind leads 
them to see difficnlties where others would discern a plain 
path. Their education has further helped to develop this 
peculiarity. They try to understand, with what feeble 
lights they haye, how sin came to enter a universe created 
by a holy God; ho\t Divine foreknowledge can co-exist 
with man's responsibility ; or how, if man be swayed by 
motives, there can be any true human freedom. These, 
and kindred questions, have been debated in lands where 
no knowledge has been possessed of the Bevelation of 
of God in the Scriptures. (Jood men differ widely in 
their explanations of one or other of these questions; 
and in the attempt to understand these differences, or 
even to adopt any one explanation as their own, those 
whose minds are untrained to the discussion of such sub* 
jects will discover much difficulty. Other questions which 
greatly disturb and vex those who are seeking trui^, will 
disappear as the mind ripens and the religious character 
expands; just as certain passives of Scripture only give 
us light as some darkened window of our soul is opened 
by the wonderful Providence Qf Grod. Many young and 
ardent spirits are also a good deal troubled by what 
are called the contradictions of the Bible, of which scep- 
tics make such ample use. The answers to these so-called 
contradictions are the common property of men of wider 
reading, but they are unknown to many sincere inquirers. 
Instead, therefoie, of seekers after Hie truth offering 
lame rq)lie8 to their sceptical companions, the wiser 
way, for all who are troubled by those matters is 
— to seek counsel of some Christian man better read 
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than themselves, or to go at once and oonyerse with 
their minister. They will then discover that these 
mnch-vannted variations in the Divine Revelation have 
been explained a thousand times. But all such diffi- 
ties have little enongh to do with the Divine life 
itself. They are questions which belong to the meta- 
physics of theology, rather than to its more practical 
aspects. They are matters rather of the head than of the 
heart; and the understanding of all mysteries, however 
covetable in itself, is not one of the conditions of possess- 
ing the righteousness which is by faith. 

A second class of difficulties is rather moral than in- 
tellectual. To such belongs the idea that there is no true 
dawn of the religious life, unless the religious character 
be at once whole and complete. That this also is no 
imaginary difficulty, any one who has sought to help 
others in the earlier stages of the Divine life can abun- 
dantly testify. There is the fear, with some, that they 
ore not good enough, have not enough of Christ's spirit 
in their hearts, are yet very far from being true disciples. 
Now in this assertion, so frequent, and yet so often the 
cause of religious delay, there is a confusion of two things : 
conversion is confounded with what the New Testa- 
ment writers call " sanctification." Men look in them- 
selves for that utter abhorrence of sin, that steady and 
persistent dislike and shunning of it, which are the result 
of a long and painful discipline. Eeligious character is 
progressive ; is a matter, not of sudden ripening, but of 
steady growth. We must not, therefore, expect the arrival 
of one season before its time. Buds, and blossoms, and 
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fhiits, are good in themselves ; bat each mast come in its 
own order. We shonld not deem that man very sane who 
expected in the opening spring to find his orchard laden 
with ripest frait. Everything in its season ; in trees, and 
in men. The initial stage of the religious life can never 
be the stage when the mellowed firait appears. Two things, 
therefore, follow. One is this: the need of forbearance 
and more generoas judgment on the part of those who 
are farther advanced in the Divine life with those who 
are just now in its earlier stages. Do not expect more 
than the season warrants. Let autumn look back, and 
remember its own spring. Much harshness of judgment 
might thus be avoided, and much needless disappoint- 
ment.' The other thing is: the correction which is thus 
furnished of the mistake which beginners often make, 
namely, that because it is not autumn, therefore it is not 
spring. The hearts of numbers have been discouraged by 
the unwise forgetfulness of the relation of one season to 
another. Patience, patience ; ye ardent ones, who would 
run before you can walk. "The path of the just is as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." 

The third kind of difficulties is purely conventional. 
To this belongs the notion that there is no true dawn of 
the religious life, unless the dawn burst upon us in storm. 
Unhappily there are many who still believe this, and 
teach others to believe it, to the great hindrance of 
genuine seekers after truth. But the analogy of the dawn 
will illustrate that which much more nearly resembles the 
truth about this question. We know, for example, that 
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all dawns are not alike. Nay ; we may go farther, and 
aay, that every dawn has something which marks it as its 
own. Every morning there is a new day ; and every day 
is ushered in after its own manner, therein revealing some 
new instance of His ways who is wonderfiil in counsel and 
excellent in working. Sometime the dawn spreads gently 
over the earth. There is a faint stir in the topmost boughs 
of the trees, as the beams of the sun flash in the eastern 
sky. Often the dawn is only beheld by the stars, who 
seem to linger in the heavexis until the dawn's approach, 
and then fade out, one by one, and give place to the great 
monarch of the day. The morning steals upon the night ; 
and beautifidly and noiselessly, melts the darkness. At 
other times the dawn is overcast. So dense is the gloom 
of thick, over-hanging clouds, that we can scarcely dis- 
tinguish between the early day and the latest moments of 
night. It is not until the sun has made some progress 
above the horizon that the daylight triumphs. And there 
are, again, other dawns when storms sweep over the face 
of the sky ; when massy folds of thick sombre clouds are 
driven before the wind, their invisible but victorious foe ; 
and when rain descends in drenching showers. Perhaps 
it may be stated broadly, that the kind of dawn largely 
depends on the night that pi:ecedes it. Nevertheless it is as 
truly the dawn when the latest hour of night has been lit 
by moon and star, and the day breaks in quiet hush and 
stillness, as if the morning were bom in darkness and 
tempest. 

Jnst 80 is it rdigiouBly. There is aa great a diversity 
as to the mode in which the light of truth breaks in upon 
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the soul, and the heart opens to God, as there is diyersiiy 
in the dawn of day. From the nature of the case, each 
man will apprehend the messs^e of love after his own 
manner, and in harmony with his own nature and previous 
history. Take, for example, the two conversions which 
the New Testament records in one chapter: that of the 
seller of purple, and the keeper of the prison. Lydia is a 
type of those who have been religiously educated; who 
have had holy and hallowed influences enveloping them 
as an atmosphere ; and who .pass, by an easy transition, 
into fellowship with Christ. God alone can trace every 
step in such a gradual change. When the warm sun of a 
mother's love smnmers the opening germs of the heart; 
when the godly counsel and stainless example of a devout 
father are ever before us from our youth upward; when 
the voice of prayer is daily heard in the household ; when 
pleasant stories of pastoral life in the early ages, the history 
of holy daring in later times for truth and for God, and 
the incidents and wholesome words of Immanuel — are lisped 
in infancy, and lie hidden in the memory to await the 
touch of Divine energy, to answer to the voice of Divine 
appeal; when God's mercies hem us in on every side, 
and pious restraints save us from gross and flagrant sin — 
it were, in such cases, the highest unwisdom to expect, 
or to teach others to expect, any spiritual paroxysm. The 
flower of piety has grown under the nurturing care of honue 
influences, and has blossomed with noiseless beauty beneath 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

The keeper of the prison, on the other hand, is a fair 
type of those who have been living in gross sin, in wilful 
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ignorance of God's claimB and character, and who are 
startled into conviction by some sadden calamity. In ail 
such instances fear first takes possession of the sonl. Nor 
is this at all surprising. If men have hidden the Mer- 
ciful Father from their eyes by the mists which their own 
sins have created, He wiU appear with frowns rather than 
smiles. The fear is one springing from their own sinfril 
character ; and their first cry will be for safety, even if, 
as in the jailer's case, no very satisfactory notion may be 
held as to what kind of safety is needed. 

So also, to pass through an agony akin to that which 
Paul, or Augustine, or Bunyan, felt in the birth-throes of 
their new life, there must not only be a resemblance to 
their force of character, but something not unlike their 
previous history. But to pass from a life of gross wrong, 
though we may think it right, as Paul thought his persecu- 
tion of the Christians ; or to pass from a career like the son 
of Monica, or the tinker of Bedford, to a condition of rest 
in Christ alone, without some spasm of soul, is^ in thd 
nature of things, impossible. The violent agony of tran- 
sition is owing to the totally opposite condition into which 
the soul is bom. To expect, however, that conversions 
will be twins at all points, is to overlook the individuality 
of men, and to shut our eyes to the lessons of two such 
opposite cases as those of the seller of purple and the 
keeper of the prison. 

To return to the figure of the text, if you can see by 
the daylight, is it not day ? The brightness of the better 
life has really dawned if men once hated truth, and now 
they love truth; if they once trifled with sin, and now 
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they abhor sin as an evil and bitter -thing ; if they once 
hated, or neglected prayer, and now they find prayer to 
be the highest privilege which God has conferred upon 
fellen man ; if they once thought feebly and languidly of 
Christ, or were coldly indifferent to His love, and now 
that love constrains them, and they are filled with adoring 
surprise at its character, so unlike all other, — ^merciful, 
all-embracing, divine. We cannot reasonably expect more 
than this, perhaps in many cases hardly so much as this, 
at the beginning. The modem method of subjecting those 
who would unite themselves with other Christians to the 
test of a candidate conmuttee, or a deputation of deacons, 
or the writing of a confession of faith, finds no sanction 
whatever in the pages of the New Testament. The simple 
confession of belief in Christ was regarded as enough ; and 
until this primitive practice be re-introduced, it is useless 
to lament over the large numbers of those who habitually 
associate themselves with Christian people, in work and in 
worship, and yet remain outside the pale of what you call 
" the Church." 

Say not, then, in thine heart, I must scale heaven, or 
fathom the abyss ; I must grasp all truth and fathom all 
mysteries, before I can be a true disciple of Christ : or, 
that lacking completeness of character, the very first steps 
of discipleship have not been taken ; or, because the dawn 
of the new life has broken over my soul in a method which 
widely differs from others, that the true dawn has not 
actually begun. 

We have, moreover, a divinely inspired affirmation of 
the entire absence of difficulty in relation to the begin- 
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ning of the new life. Man makes difficulties; God 
removes them. We find barriers between ourselves 
and other Christians, or between ourselves and God him- 
self. God shows us that all such barriers are of our own 
making. He has made the possession of the Gospel of 
His love simple, intelligible, and easy. It is man only 
who would impose tests, or throw up barriers, or multiply 
difficulties. 

Observe, then, the nearness of that which makes the 
spiritual dawn. "The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thine heart." There are those of whom 
this could not be said ; but we cannot place ourselves 
among the number. The Word of God is not a sealed 
Book to us. The Word made flesh is not an unknown 
Being. Jesus, which- is the Christ, is not one of whom 
we have now to hear for the fij^t time in our lives. " The 
word is in thy mouth." It is part of your very language, 
since the English translation of the Scriptures has done 
more to give fixity and expressiveness to your common 
speech than any other book. "The word is nigh thee." 
It is part of your very thought. Again and again have 
its sacred truths passed through each chamber of your 
soul. Its solemn and warning Voice has thundered at the 
door of Conscience. Its sublimest straias, in Psalm and 
hymn, have expanded the wings of your Imagination. Its 
sweet and wholesome words ring in your Memories, like 
the murmur of the sea, which poets have feigned that 
the shells of the ocean repeat and retain. Its sayings 
have started in you many healthy trains of meditation, 
self-searching, self-judging, and severe. Unconsciously 
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men often think along the lines of truth which the Seve- 
lation of (Jod has laid down. " The word is nigh thee." 
Has it not whispered its sacred stories about your infancy, 
and come very near to your spirit in the days when sense 
had less hold and faith a firmer grasp? "Nigh tbee.'^ 
Has it not followed you up in your youth, spoken its 
lessons of wisdom and loye to your heart when you were 
just looking forward upon life, and spoken them with a 
seriousness and power which, for the moment at least, 
fastened and enchained your soul ? Has it not wooed- 
you with its sweet words of promise and grace, which, 
like the wind sweeping through a garden of flowers, came 
laden with richest fragrance ? " Nigh thee." Have you 
not found it near, when your eye could no more see the 
light of love in the face of your friend because death had 
quenched that light ? Have you not, in that hour of your 
deepest sorrow, heard that word sound in your ears freighted 
with a meaning and preciousness you never before dis- 
cerned? "Nigh thee." Has it not been near at other 
times, when, listening to the messenger of God, who had 
no personal knowledge of your mind and heart, you heard 
him calling you, who were halting and hesitating, to follow 
Christ; you, who were tempted, and too willing to be 
tempted, to flee youthful lusts, which war against the soul ; 
you, who were cold and careless, to awake to righteousness^ 
and sin not, because some of you had not the knowledge 
of God, and he thus spoke of that ignorance to your 
shame ? Nay : have not those words been " in your 
hearts," when your hearts bowed beneath the force of the 
Divine appeal ; when the bitter thought of past evil and 
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of present sinflilneBS haA melted yoa into repentance, as 
you were called to look — ^not at the power of God — ^not 
at Hifl majesty — ^but at His pity, His matchless love, a 
love that was looking down npon you from the eyes of 
the Meek Sufferer upon the cross? 0, say not, then, 
there is a yawning gulf, a broad and impassable abyss, 
between yourselves and the truth as it is in Jesus. Is 
not that word, even at this moment, "nigh thee, in thy 
mouthy and in thine heart ?" 

Think, also, how easy of access all that is by which 
the dawn is created. You may be in darkness now. Only 
travel eastward, and you shaLL greet the sunrising. The 
sheen of the Sun of Righteousness shall embathe you. 
There is, in other words, no hard, no impossible duty im- 
posed upon you ; no weighted chain, that shall clog and 
cumber your movements. The yoke of Christ differs 
essentiaUy and radicaUy from aU other yokes. They press 
with galling weight upon men's shoulders. They give 
nothing but their own hard commands, their own stem, 
rigid, legal enunciation of duty. Not thus is it with the 
yoke of Christ. He inftised His love into men's hearts, 
and thus removes all seeming difflcnlties from obedience 
to His commands. He makes true discipleship to consist, 
not in a dull round of irkswne services, but in personal 
teust in Himself. He looks upon those who would be His 
diseiples, and says, " Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me . . * my yoke is easy, and my burden light." 

But the questions which often trouble men's hearts— 
which may now be agitating yours— "How shall I be 
saved?" "How shall I know that I am saved ?'^ — are 
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anticipated and answered by the Apostle himself. " If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart, that (xod hath raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto saLvation." 

The Apostle places the resurrection of Christ before 
the people to whom he sends his letter, as something 
central and comprehensive. Now why was this? The 
resurrection is (1.) an evidence of the truth of Christ. 
Jesus was as good as His word. He foretold, again and 
again, that He should rise from the dead; but this say- 
ing, like other sayings of Christ, was deemed hard to 
receive. It fell on doubting ears. When the death on 
the Cross came, there seemed an end of all the disciples' 
hopes. Yet this saying was true. Their Master had not 
deceived them. The time came, when, though they be- 
lieved not for joy, and wondered, they could yet say, " The 
Lord hath risen indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon." 
They learned, moreover, that since this word had been 
fulfilled, the word which was once deemed impossible, so 
other words would yet find their completion. One bond 
of the disciples to their Master, their belief in His truth, 
was strengthened : other ties, springing out of that, were 
also confirmed. They could henceforth rest in Him, since 
His hardest word had been verified. The resurrection gave 
(2.) evidence of the power of Christ. Jesus can save from 
death. He can win back the life from the grave. Until 
Christ came, death had reigned as the King of Terrors, a 
despotic and resistless sovereign. Death is now a van- 
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qnished foe. He is swallowed up in victory. Christ has 
killed death by His own resnrrection. He has taught the 
chant of triumph which many Christians have hardly yet 
learnt to understand in all its fulness : '^ death, where is 
thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of 
death is sin ; the strength of sin is the law ; but, thanks 
be to Gk)d, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." The resurrection of Jesus (3.) gives evi- 
dence of His present existence. He lives for evermore. 
This is the energizing fact which we have yet to open our 
hearts ftilly to receive. It is to a Living Christ, not to a 
Memory and a Name, to whom you, every one of you, are 
Invited to come. He is only hidden from us by the vail 
of our mortal flesh ; and were that vail to fall away, we 
should find ourselves in His presence. To believe, then, 
in the resurrection of Christ, is to believe in His truth. 
His power. His life. 

There is yet another thing on which the Apostle insists. 
This is, the avowal by ourselves that we thus rest upon 
Christ. " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus." Confession, then, is asked for. Nay, is not con- 
fession likely to follow the possession of truth ? Can there 
be any hiding of light or of life ? Will not they severally 
appear ? The light will glimmer through some crevice ; 
the life will reveal itself in some appropriate method of 
its own. In the days of the Apostle the revelation of 
light and life — ^the confession of Christ — ^was often in- 
separable from shame, from loss, and a violent death. 
Nor has the offence of the Cross altogether ceased. Are 
there not still certain circles where the confession of 
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Ohrist by an open public avowal would provoke averted 
looks, awaken sneers, or even lead men to doubt our 
sanity? 
But some are afraid to confess Christ in any open fashion, 

« 

lest they should draw back again; or lest they should 
prove, in some less open way, a stumbling-block and a 
rock of offence. Now the drawing back after confession 
depends a good deal on the spirit in which you confess. 
If you confess Christ, and, in your heart of hearts, mean 
to draw back, you certainly will ; or if you confess Him, 
and depend alone for the maintenance of your avowal 
upon your confession, or upon your own strength — ^you 
are equally liable to return i^pon your steps. But, if your 
confession be humble ; if it be in fervent trust in the aid 
of Ood*s Spirit ; if it be evermore with forgetfulness of 
self, and with remembranoe of 3od-^you will endure unto 
the end. 

Are you, nevertheless, afraid of the sneers of those about 
you ? of their jibes, and hard speeches, and cynical and dis- 
paraging epithets ? Semember that it requires but a very 
empty heart and a very shallow head to utter a sneer. 
Never yet were strong men made out of those who could 
not bear the buffetings of human tongues. Becall the 
(dieery wcnrd which one of our old Reformers uttered to 
the other as they were both chained to the martyr's 
stake-^'^ Play the man." And do not forget the highest 
example of all, the example of your Master and Lord. 
^'Look unto Jesus, who endured such contradiction of 
sinnera against Himself, lest ye be wearied, and feint in 
your minds." 
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But great misfcakos are often made about '^ confession 
with the moutb." The apostle neither means that disciples 
should always be telling others what good Christians they 
are; nor that there should be in their bearing anything 
like an assumption of moral superiority over those about 
them; nor that they should rarely open their mouths 
without indulging in pious ejaculations. Agamst each 
of these mistakes^ oftener made than mouy think, the 
example of the highest and noblest Christian men in 
every age is emphatic enough. What the Apostle means by 
this confession of the mouth, who called himself " a slave 
of Christ," is this : that if we are reaUy trusting wholly 
in Christ, really His MthM servants, we shall never be 
ashamed of any one knowing it ; we shall never be ashamed 
to let the &ct of our belief appear in the tone of our 
speech, and in the spirit of our lives. It is . all in vain 
for a man to tell the world that he loves Christ, and his 
hope is in Him, if he grasps his brother by the throat, 
grinds the poor, or lives an idle and self-indulgent 
life. Christ disowns him now; Christ will publicly dis- 
own him in the great day of final account. believe me, 
there is no confession like that of a real faith in the unseen 
Saviour, which shapes and colours all our life; so deep 
and strong, that we never feel out of Christ's presence; 
so loyal to truth, that we hate every false way; so fall 
of hope in Christ, that we cling to His purity, and abhor, 
with intensest loathing of soul, every impure and corrupt 
thought ; so faithful to our Lord, that, for His great love 
to us, we would rather die than be false, rather die than 
be dishonourable, rather die than be impure. 
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« 

And yet a confeBsion like this will not oome at first; 
but if any confeseion we may make, publicly or other- 
wise, be real, and not a deception to ourselyes and a 
mockery to God — ^this is what will be its consummation. 
Do not say, then, that there are mountains of difficulties 
to be scaled, profoundest abysses to be fathomed, before 
you can plant your feet upon that shining way which 
Christ Himself has reared, and which leads up to heaven. 
There are no difficulties but such as Christ's loye shall 
help you to remove. Only come with simple trust 
in the Son of God, and there shall be no upbraiding of 
your inaptness to master all mysteries ; no cold and hesi- 
tating reception, because you have yet neither attained, 
nor are abeady perfect; no refiisal of your faith, because 
that faith has been awakened by other methods than those 
of men around you. "If thoa shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him firom the dead, thou shalt be 
saved." 



IX. 



Sowing and Reaping, 



" Sow to younelves in righteouBnesa, reap in meroy ; break up your fkilow 
gpround : for t^ t# time to seek the Lobd, till He oome and rain righteousness 
upon you." 



IX. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 



|CTIVITy is not OTdy a aign of life; it is a 
1 iiei:^e^8ai7 condition of its continn&nce. The 
.{■ ('aiiaot long exist wittiont the oUier. They 
iiifii; parable by an eternal ordinance of God ; 
and what Qod baa joined together, no man can pnt aannder. 
The illustrations of this common law of life are as abundant 
as liie itself. Take the eyidences ftirnished by ereiy tree, 
or flower, or plant. Onoe separate the yital jnices in either, 
onoo cut off their ciicnlation, — the tree withers, the flower 
fedes, the plant perishea. This holds good of the physical 
and mental powers of man. The arm loses its strength 
by annse, the hand its canning, the mind its vigour and 
tone. The Hindoo fekeer holds up his right arm until it 
becomes stiff and dead, a mere wiUiered encmnbrance^ 
The skilfal workman ceases to handle the tools of bis 
trade, and presently finds that the power to handle them 
has declined. The minds of men d'aej the same law. 
Cease to use them, or he fitful in thear use, and the result 
will be — mental incapacitj and dnlness. 

And that which is tme of trees, of muscle, and of brain, 
is equally tme of spiritual powers. For them, no oonditioD 
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but to beoome true and genrdne men, Israelites indeed 
in whom there is no gaile. Bat the spirit of the Prophet's 
words is this : — Do not put your duty upon another. Do 
not seek to shield yourselves from personal service behind 
any conventional methods of working. Do not think of 
delegating to another— or to half a dozen others, be they 
never so eminent, or never so conspicuous — ^the work which 
really belongs to you. God has given you hands: use 
them. God has given you truth: spread it. God has 
given you seed : sow it. Sow : by others, whenever you 
can ; but sow also for yourselves. 

This Divine call is (2.) specific and definite. Yqu are 
not to sow anything that may come first to hand. You 
are to sow the right word, the right spirit, the right action. 
It needs, then, that we be severally careftil, as Christian 
men, what kind of seed we are sowing. In other words, 
our very name demands that there should be care, always 
and everywhere, that darnel and thistles are not mixed up 
with the wheat we sow. We are to sow "in righteous- 
ness;" and we are all to be sowers of this order. The 
influence that goes out from us is to be distinctly Christian. 
There is to be no doubt created by our whole life as to the 
side we take. The spirit we breathe, is always to show 
that side definitely and clearly. The aims we set before 
us are to be Christian aims, such as our Lord himself would 
sanction. Our speech is to be "always with grace, 
seasoned with salt :" sound, wholesome words, that cannot 
be condemned. " We are not our own." We are Christ's. 
Every seed, therefore, that we scatter with our hands 
deliberately, every seed that is unconsciously permitted to 
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wing its way from our whole demeanour, is to bear within 
it the germ of the true life. " Whatsoever we do, in word 
or deed, doing all in the name of the Lord Jesus :" — that 
specifically, is our work as Christian men. The Apostles 
" went forth weeping, bearing precious seed ;" — ^the seed of 
Western dyilization, of social purity, of human redemp- 
tion, of everlasting life. We have to carry on their wOTk. 
We have to take care that it is a work like theirs, as 
plainly Christian, as pure, as disinterested. There is to 
be wisdom in our advocacy of the truth, but no renun- 
ciation of any part of it; no lowering of its character 
to snatch a present and shadowy success ; no forgetfiilness 
of our relation to the Apostles, and to our Lord. As their 
successors, we are to take care to give no occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme ; and as the servants of Christ Jesus, 
we have "to make full proof of our ministry." If we 
cannot sow much, we can take care that whatever we do 
sow is righteous in itself, and is sown in righteousness. 

The call to activity is (3.) opportune. It is always 
timely to be doing good. It can never be out of season 
to speak the truth, to " love our neighbour as ourselves," 
" to do good and to communicate.'* There are, however, 
certain seasons when religious activity is the present duty. 
Such is unquestionably true, if there has been long-con- 
tinued inaction. This was the condition of the Jews to 
whom the Prophet spoke these words. He tells them, in 
eflfect, "There has been, on your part, selfishness, sloth, 
forgetfdlness of God, ingratitude. It is now time to end 
all this : time to seek the Lord^ time to awake to repent- 
ance, to give up mere self-seeking and indolence ; time to 
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come hnmbly and ask Ood's forgiveness ; time to gird np 
yonr loins, and address yonrselves to His work.'' A call 
is, moreorer, seasonable, if it shonld come after a long 
and unprofitable period of fallow. There have been large 
harvests gathered, but they are rather memories than 
living facts. The abundant yield belongs to earlier times, 
not to the time now present. Men still live who remem- 
ber the devout seasons enjoyed in God's house ; the eager- 
ness of "waiting people;" the general spirit of inquiry 
which was abroad, and well nigh in every house. But a 
long interval lies between that period and this. The con- 
trast between the two is so striking that they hardly ap- 
pear to belong to the history of the same place. Or the 
timeliness of the call may spring from the fact that suc- 
cess has been sought of the wrong kind, in the wrong 
spirit, or in dependence upon the wrong assistance. Men 
have sought to secure spiritual increase, but have failed ; 
because, in doing God's work, they acted as though it 
could be done without humble dependence upon Him. 
They have been seeking their own ; not the things which 
are Jesus Christ's. In this case, the call to seek the Lord 
is most opportune. It is high time, then, to awake out 
of sleep. Or the reasonableness of the summons is seen, 
from its coming when a new worker appears on the field : 
eager, and yet looking, for co-operation ; surveying, with 
fear and trembling the large breadth of work which has to 
be overtaken, and therefore needing the holy cheer of the 
more aged and mature, the generous enthusiasm of the 
young, the sympathies and prayers of all. New hopes are 
kindled by the presence of this fresh comer; new plans 
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are formed ; new ventures made. The old is not despised ; 
but the young and ardent think the new is better. Then, 
surely, is also the time to seek the Lord, lest he withhold 
His blessing, and all our hopes, and plans, and ventures 
perish. Then, it is time to ask Him for the right spirit 
with which to enter upon His work, the clear view of 
what that work is, and the unfaltering and unflagging 
ardour without which it can never be completed. 

But, says some one, you talk of timely work, as well 
as a seasonable call to do it. What is that? What is 
work opportunely done ? It is the work of the physician. 
He is watching the patient. He knows that, according 
to the nature of the disease, certain symptoms will shortly 
appear. He watches, with a steady and sleepless eye; 
and the moment those symptoms appear, he administers 
the medicine which acts like a charm. What is timely 
work ? It is the work of the captain. He is anxious to 
make a particular port ; and he therefore prepares his 
sails to catch certain prevalent winds. He knows how 
long they will blow, and within what latitudes. His 
observations show him that he is already within a few 
miles of the line of their majestic sweep. It may now 
be cahn: not a shroud stirs, not a sail flutters. But his 
watchfdl eye scans the horizon to catch the first signs of 
the moving wind upon the crested billow. At length 
those signs appear. The trade wind has come. The sails 
are set, and instantly swell out before the breeze. The 
gallant vessel is dancing upon the waters, like a thing of 
life. By and bye, she reaches the desired haven. What 
is timely work ? It is the work of the farmer. Winter 
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has held the clods of the valley in its iron grasp. Bnt 
the genial breath of the spring relaxes its hold. The 
showers fall; and now, every particle of soil is ready to 
separate itself from its fellow at the slightest touch. The 
wise farmer goes forth to his work. The seed is drilled 
into the ground just at the very moment when the ground 
was best prepared to receive it. But if such watching and 
such waiting be neglected, and such advantage be not 
taken, there and then, how fearftd the consequences to 
the patient, how disastrous to the vessel, how profitless to 
the farmer. When, therefore, any such moment comes 
in your spiritual work, be ye also ready ; and such readi- 
ness will be best secured by a present regard to the Divine 
call. If you seek the Lord, you will yourselves be ready 
to administer the healing balm, to catch the heavenly 
breeze, to sow the precious seed. 

The call is also (4.) urgent. All the verbs are in one 
mood ; and this is not the conditional or subjunctive ; 
but the imperative. In the Prophet's summons, there is 
no " if," with its accommodating license ; no " may," with 
its tentative permission; no "might," with its sage, pro- 
phetic look. It is " sow ;" " break up the fallow ground ;" 
"seek the Lord." We are not surprised that the child 
should have to hear the imperative commands of the 
parent. The child's range of view is small, and its judg- 
ment imperfect. The parent knows what is right and best. 
We must speak in the imperative mood, whether our child 
like it or not. So also with the master, just because he 
is a master. He must say to the servant, " Go ;" " Come ;" 
" Do this." It befits the relation each bears to the other. 
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The Beryant is not to rnle the master ; but the master is 
to rnle the servant. This fact is implied in their several 
positions. The servant may be refiractory, self-willed, 
stubborn : or he may be pliant, wise, docile : but still 
the command must come from the master. Of course, 
there is no need, on that account, that the command 
should be imperious, angry, petulant. Or take the case 
of a sovereign. The head of the nation issues laws pre- 
scribed by constitutional methods. Now those laws are not 
worded in the conditional mood, but in the imperative. 
The preamble of an Act of Parliament, which has received 
the Queen's signature, does not read thus : " It may be, 
that all things considered, and all persons whom it may 
concern being regarded, it will perhaps be best, that this, 
or that, or the other, should be enacted." Not so runs 
the Statute. It is shorter, sharper, more emphatic. '' Be 
it, therefore, enacted." 

All these things are illustrations of the nature of that 
call which these words embody. We are the subjects of 
the Great King. One is our Master, even Christ. We 
are all children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus. There 
is, therefore, nothing harsh, nothing inappropriate, in the 
method in which the summons is conveyed. God is the 
Lord. It is for us to obey. Jesus is Master. It is ours 
to bow reverently to His commands. Whatever He ex- 
presses, even though it be in the form of a wish, has, and 
must have, for us, all the authority of law. To put aside, 
therefore, a smnmons like this, would be to be guilty of 
undutifdlness, of insubordination, of rebellion. " Son ; 
go work to-day in my vineyard;" "Break up the fallow 
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There is (2.) eertain success. "Sow for yourselyes in 
righteousness, reap in mercy." The reaping will follow 
the sowing. "Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap." But neither the Prophet nor the Apostle 
ignored the fact, that in the work of the farmer and in the 
work of the Christian, there is a distinct appeal to faith. 
When both have done their part, they must wait patiently 
for Gk)d to do His. The early or latter rain may be with- 
held for a season. Ood may see fit, in His supreme and 
unerring wisdom, either to send large returns, or smidl 
returns, or, for the present, no apparent returns at all. 
Tou are, therefore, always to reap in your spiritual corn- 
fields as those who look up and acknowledge that it is 
of Divine Goodness that you are ever permitted to reap ; 
and yet, just because that Goodness is Divine, your toil 
shall not be in vain. There is, in this, no mere prober 
bility ; no mere wish, unassured and unpledged. " Sow ; 
reap." Tou may not reap exa<5tly what you expected, or 
when you expected, or where you expected; but reap you 
surely shall, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 
" They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves." "He 
that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal: that both he that soweth, and he that reapeth, 
may rejoice together." 

There is stimulus to further labour in this assurance, that 
the success itself will be (3.) full of proofs of Divine mercy. 
Tou sow what is right, and God shall give you far beyond 
that which is the mere return in kind of what you sow. 
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Your seedtime may seem nnfaTonrable ; harsh winds may 
greet yon, driving storms of hail and sleet may descend 
upon you ; but (Jod shall show you, in the time of harvest, 
many proo& of His tenderness and compassion. For aU 
of us, " the harvest, which is the end of the world," will 
be a day of awakening and surprise. The eyes of our 
understanding will be opened. Many things which were 
before hidden, will then stand boldly out before our view ; 
for the background of eternity, if it dwarfs the events of 
time, does still reveal them in their due proportions. We 
shall reap, surrounded by the tokens of Divine mercy, in 
those whose lives we have been permitted to relieve and 
bless. We shall wonder at the large returns of many 
sowings which have been forgotten by us, but which have 
not been forgotten by the Father of all mercies. Our 
hearts will be filled with astonishment that Gk)d has blessed 
seeds so small, that a harvest so great has sprung up out 
of labours so insignificant. Then will appear to our won- 
dering eyes the character and extent of that mercy which 
has compassed us; with which the earth was "fall," if 
only we could have seen it ; which was " plenteous ;" 
which is "unto," and "in," and "above," the heavens; 
and which " endureth for ever." " Sow in righteousness, 
reap in merqr." 

But that time has not yet come. There is still work 
to be done before the hour of deliverance strikes; and 
yet "your redemption draweth nigh." Whatever you have 
already accomplished, "ye have need of patience, that, 
after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise." "Let patience have her perfect work, that ye 
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maj be perfect and entire, wanting nothing." When 
Golnmbius and his anxiooB crew had Bailed manj days on 
their voyage of diflooyerjy no sign of land appeared. The 
hope which that heroic man had implanted in the hearts 
of his Bailors was now growing fisunt. Again and again 
its realization was deferred, nntil a mntiny broke ont in 
the ships. The cry rang &om lip to lip — ^^ Back, to old 
Spain ! back, to the land which we love so well." Bnt the 
cahn and stead&st discoverer still begged for a few more 
days. His quick eye had seen tokens that land was near. 
Branches of trees were being carried ont by the tide. 
Birds found a shelter and rest on the ships' yards and 
rigging : all which was eloquent to the heart of Columbus. 
At the end of the time granted, the wondering eyes of 
the Spanish sailors sighted the strange land of the new 
world. Patience had thus saved that voyage from being 
utterly wasted. It is thus with us. We shall reap in 
mercy, if only we wiU patiently wait for tibie appointed 
months of harvest. But if, in despair of any return for 
our work, we give it up, the return will come, but other 
men will receive it. Be patient, therefore, brethren, unta 
the coming of the Lord. '' Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruits of the earth, and hath long patience 
for it, until he receive the early and latter rain. Be ye 
also patient ; stablish your hearts ; for the ccnning of the 
Lord draweth nigh." 

The success will be (4.) fEUvspreading. ^' The Lord will 
rain righteousness upon you." The Christian worktf is 
blessed in his deed. They are blessed, and they help to 
increase and intensify his blessedness, who are Ih?o«^ 
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tbrongli his care and love into the way of peace. Even 
here and now, men gain largely from the Christian worker. 
The worldly wise sneered at the first heralds of the Gross. 
The worldly wise sneer at Christian workers still. Bat 
despite all their sneers, for how much has the worid to 
thank Christian men and Christian infiaenoes: — ^in the 
restraint pat apon grosser yioes; in the elevation and 
pmity of social life ; in the more hnmane and charitable 
spirit which has been everywhere implanted and fostered. 
Lovers of Christ are the conserving power in any com- 
munity where they exist, and in any nation. Their 
increase is a national blessing, as priceless as it is pore. 
Christian endeavoar scatters good gifts far and wide, like 
the rain of heaven. The gracious and refreshing shower 
does not stop at the rich man's park, and leave bare, and 
parched, and dry, the field of his poor neighbour. Nor 
does God's blessing descend solely upon the labours of men 
conspicuous in the Church of their own age; the men of 
lofty genius, or noble gifts, or splendid attainments, or 
broad influence. It diffuses itself, like the rain. The 
riiowers that sweep over the cedars water every green herb. 
"Every blade of grass has its own drop of dew." Every 
Christian worker has his own times of refr^hing from 
the presence of the Lord. The Pauls may have the Divine 
blessing, " rich in mercy ;" the Ai^stines ; the Luthers ; 
the Bunyans; but that blessing is not absorbed and 
monopoliEed by them. Wherever men work for God and 
for His Anointed, in the measure in which they are able, 
upon them also comes the copious and refreshing shower 
from heaven. "And the remnant of Jacob shall be in 
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the midBt of many people as a dew from the Lord, and 
as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, 
nor waiteth for the sons of men." 

The success will be (5.) abundant. ''He will bajqt 
righteousness upon you." Ton may see the surprising 
and almost magical effects of a few drops of water in a 
dry and thirsty garden during a time of drought. Afi 
kindly hands spread over it the mimic shower, the plant 
revives, the flower lifts up its head, as if in gratefdl recog- 
nition. Leaves glisten and sparkle with bead-like pearls, 
at once their ornament and their source of a newer and 
fresher life. But you can only see the grandeur of this 
process of renewal in the extended effects of Gk)d's own 
sweet rain. Watch the shower, as it sweeps over moun- 
tain and meadow, scattering its blessings wherever it falls. 
The brown earth clothes itself in emerald green; every 
blade of grass becomes a thing of beauty, every field a 
rejoicing paradise. Watch it, as it falls on the earing com : 
how the flower " sets," and the heads swell ; and English- 
men say, in the gladness of their heart, " Thank God ; He 
is raining guineas upon old England." 

The rain is a universal blessing. It is copious, like all 
Divine gifts. And this is the figure which the Prophet 
selects to show us the powerful motive there is for going 
on with our work ; for beginning that work afreph, if we 
have left it ; for beginning it at once, if we have neglected 
it altogether. Let the labour we undertake for God tax 
our utmost abiUty, our patience*, our faith; still, be it 
ours to work on, confident of the result. The blessing 
is certain to come, even for ourselves; certain to have 
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proofe of mercy in it ; certain to reach farther than we 
anticipated ; certain, also, to be plenteous. If the dark- 
ness now appals you, it is the darkness which heralds 
the shower. There shall by and bye be the sound of 
abundance of rain. 

^ Enlarge your faith, therefore, in the power and the 
blessing of God. When Alexander of Macedon bestowed 
a princely gifb upon a poor citizen he hesitated to receiye 
it. He thought of his poverty. He contrasted that with 
tlie richness and magnificence of Alexander's benefaction. 
And what was Alexander's reply ? " If the gift seems 
too great for you to receive, it is not too great for me 
to give." That reply feebly illustrates the exceeding 
riches of His mercy and of His goodness toward those 
who have become His sons. If, for our redeniption, " He 
spared not His own Son, but freely delivered Him up for 
us all, how shall He not also with Him freely give us 
all things?" What will He withhold from us who has 
already given us His only-begotten and well-beloved Son ? 
What, either of present help, or future blessedness ? Work- 
ing in His vineyard, bearing the burden and heat of the 
day. He will remember us when the hour of reckoning 
shall come. The gift of His Son is the pledge of other 
gifts, and of their mercifdl and unexpected character. And 
this the future world will reveal, not only of our fidth, 
but of our work. Nay — ^is not this also true of the world 
in which we live? Will not (Jod visit His people and 
enrich them; encompass them with His mercy, and 
make '' Israel to blossom and bud, and fill the face of 
the world with fruit ?" Tou may have done but little 
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work; but if only your labour be of the right kind, 
if only rendered in the right spirit, God shall yet bestow 
a gift npon yon which shall be worthy of Him, although 
it may seem to yon ont of all proportion to your de- 
sert. Tour work of faith and labour of love shall not 
be forgotten ; but shall be copiously and eyen abun- 
dantly blessed. Withhold nothing of lawfdl service 
from your Lord. Be appalled by no obstacle that may 
spring up in the prosecution of your work. Seize, 
every man of you, a plough. Break up the fallow ground, 
fkllow too long. Scatter everywhere the sacred seed. 
And then, the challenge which rang out in the ears of 
the Jewish people, will be a challenge which you will 
understand and hear to-day : '^ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it." 



X. 



Fear^, and theii^ Antidote. 



" For the mottntaiiis shflll depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lohd that hath merpy on thee." 

--Isaiah liv. 10. 




FEARS, AND THEIR ANTIDOTE, 

I HEN Gk)d called the Jewish captires to go 
forth to their own land, they began to be 
fdll of feans abont the ftitnre. Instead of 
bracing themselres up for their work, they 
magnified the dangers before them. They indented wants. 
They mnsed orer possible or imc^nary difficulties. They 
groaned under prospective burdens. How should they get 
across the wilderness ? From whence should they reoeire 
their supplies ? Who would protect them from the roring 
bands of robbers? And even if they should really live 
through all the perils of the wilderness, and get safe again 
into Palestine, how would they find the country ? Would 
it be desolate and waste, or cultivated and attractive ? 
Would it be free from enemies, or full of foes ? Who was 
then to be their shield and buckler, their strong tower, 
their rock of defence to save them ? 

It was this temper of mind which the Prophet was com« 
missioned by Jehovah to remove. These words are part 
of the Prophet's message. Why, said the fervid son of 
Amos, are you so fearful ? Why so timorous, so dejected, 
so wanting in fidth ? Have you, then, no source of 
strength — available, unchangeable, sufficient ? Think of 
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Ood's momentary anger, and eternal mercy. Thns saith 
your God, "For a small moment have I forsaken thee^ 
but with great mercies will I gather thee. In a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee." Think 
of the covenant which God made to the preacher of 
righteousness. For thus saith the Lord thy Eedeemer, 
" As I have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth ; so have I sworn that I would not be 
wrath with thee nor rebuke thee." Think of the most 
stable and the most enduring things of which you know : 
not of fortresses; they can be demolished, and not one 
stone be left upon another that is not thrown down ; nor 
yet of temples, though they rear their heads and smite the 
stars, like the temple of Belus in the city which has so 
long been your home. Think — not of these — ^but of the 
everlasting mountains, of the perpetual hills. What so 
secure, so deep-rooted, so enduring ? Yet : " the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be broken, saith the Lord of hosts, that hath 
mercy on thee." 

The temper of the Jewish captives is also the temper 
of many godly men in our day. The words of the Prophet 
are words which they also need to hear, to be re-assured, 
and to recover their confidence and their hope. Many fears 
trouble us about the fature. We will peer into the days 
yet to come ; imagine, anticipate, invent. Our Master 
tells us that "Sufficient unto the day is the day's care;" 
but we would be tnser than our Master, and want to- 
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morrow's care, and the next day's, and still the next. 
Nay, 80 perverse are we in this matter, that not only 
are to-morrow's cares brought into to-day, but we drag 
in yesterday's also. We seem as if we could not accept 
His teaching, to take the care as it comes. God has 
wisely scattered thb burdens of life over a large area ; 
we want to bring them all into one insupportable load, 
"We pull upon ourselves all at once that which Provi- 
dence has wisely ordered should be borne by parcels." 

We have fears about matters purely secular. By 
industry and thrift, we have gathered together a little store. 
Many days' toil are represented in that ; much anxiety ; 
not a little over-carefulness. But there is still the future. 
" How will it be with us then ? Will the store hold out ? 
Is it not possible that some unforeseen stroke may scatter it 
all ? We must add to it, if we can. It would be enough 
for ourselves; but there are others to think of; as dear 
as our own life, and without whom life itself would be a 
blank. We can never lose sight of them. Moreover, our 
Ufe is uncertain. We are already in the sere and yellow 
leaf. The monitions of age, and of declining years, are 
not to be despised. If others do not see them, we do. 
We have often hidden our physical weaknesses ; but it 
will hardly be possible for us to hide them much longer. 
They must conspicuously appear, and before many months 
have passed. Our eyesight is not what it once was ; nor 
our hearing ; and our memory fails us more than we care 
to think. And then : our business is uncertain. We can- 
not fall into the new ways. We feel we are of the old 
school, and the new ways are d^stasteftil to us. The busy. 
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bustling, noisy tradesman will outstrip us. The actiye, 
keen, plausible young surgeon, just iresh firom his class- 
room, will rob us of half our practice. We can never 
keep pace with these restless days. We shall soon be for- 
gotten, like a dead man out of mind. But meanwhile, 
who is to care for our children, and for those needy pen- 
sioners who are always looking us up for odd shillings ? 
How shall we provide ? how, so Uve as to eke out for 
the longest period the bare pittance on which we manage 
to keep up appearances ? how, so economise that there 
shall be no lack, and yet no waste ?" It is not always 
that men drop into this dolorous key ; but there are sea- 
sons when it seems to be struck by some powerful hand. 
We lose a father ; we bury a brother ; we mourn over a 
faithful husband; we stand by the grave's mouth, and 
look into the narrow bed that holds the perishing form of 
our dearest and most precious earthly friend; and then, 
perhaps, it is not very strange that such thoughts as 
these, or others that are akin to them, should arise in 
our hearts. At any rate it is by no means uncommjon 
for gloomy forecastings to darken the mind when such 
events occur. A plaint goes forth out of our lips, a 
wearisome monotonous plcdnt, that reveals the distress 
and fear of our soul; a plaint that seems none the less 
to come because there is not the least shadow of prober 
bility that all our friends will be swept off the same 
instant by the devouring sword or the wasting pestilence, 
or that every friend will turn from us in our sorrow 
at the loss of one whose departure they may feel in their 
own degree. We nurse our fears, despite the difficulty 
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we might have in giving a judicions reason for onr 
fears. 

Again : there are fears which spring from matters as 
purely spiritnaL We know that religions character is a 
growth ; that the Christian life is likened to a race, a 
straggle for the mastery between athletes, a crucifixion, 
a living sacrifice, a perpetual death. When fears torment 
us, they sometimes take this shape : ^' I have now been 
for so many years acquainted with the truth of God. I 
have tried, to the best of my humble ability, to grow in 
knowledge, in grace, in Christian life: but what is the 
present actual gain? How much truth I have yet to 
learn. How large the grace of which at present I have 
but an infinitesimal portion. How noble the life, of which 
I am but the feeble representative. And if I think of 
that life as a race, what progress have I made in it ? or 
as a wrestling 'against principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places,* and in low, — ^what 
victories have I won ? or as crucifixion — ^where are the 
evidences of my crucifying the flesh, with its aflFections 
and lusts ? or as a living sacrifice— what have I given up 
for Christ ? or as a living death — ^where are the marks of 
the dying within me of evil thoughts, evil passions, and 
corrupt desires ? This progress has been fearftdly and pain- 
fully slow ; how shall I ever attain to the condition of full 
spiritual manhood ? My struggles have been lamentably 
infrequent ; how can I hope ' to come off more than con- 
queror T My self-immolation has been strikingly imperfect; 
how can I ever say ' I am crucified with Christ V My sacri- 
fices have been carefolly considered ; how is it possible for 
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me to look upon them as 'holy, acceptable unto God Y My 
death has been rather like life ; how can I look for any ' plant- 
ing together in the likeness of my Master's resurrection 7 " 

Fears also arise from temptations. These temptations are 
very many and yery subtle. They assail us when we are 
oflf our guard. They take us unawares. They lie in wait^ 
every ready to spring upon us. They are selected with a 
singular fitness to our weakness. There is never any side 
door left ajar but the Tempter steals in. He is always 
on the alert. When we are weak, prostrate, depressed, 
then he plants against us all his wiles, and hurls upon ug 
all his infernal missiles. If we seek the house of God, 
he follows us there, as he followed the Patriarch. If we 
bend in secret before the great high throne, hef whispers 
some doubting thought into our minds, and scatters our 
prayers before they have escaped our Ups. If we open 
the Book of God, he is at our elbow, to suggest some 
unbelief, to throw over our mind some cloud of distrust, 
or to snatch away our thoughts to that which is foreign 
and strange. We read the words, but the thoughts escape 
us. The sound of the truth murmurs in our ears, but our 
minds are wafted far away. All this is sorely perplezing. 
It is an old experience, and has had a thousand illustra- 
tions of its truth. We have had it ; and we are yet to 
have it, in whatever may remain to us of our mortal life. 
Shall we be able to "quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked ?" Shall we never relinquish the ground we have 
already gained, never retire from the conflict discom- 
fited, never cease to feel that "greater is He that is 
in us, than he that is in the world ?" 
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There are foes to face, other foes than Satan, but who 
may be prompted by his evil comisels. What will be 
onr condition in relation to them ? There are foes in 
our own heart, foes in onr own house, foes in onr daily 
toil and onr rest. Shall we be able to meet and 
overcome them ? Shall we not rather be worsted in the 
first open encounter ? What shall we do with this evil 
and constantly recurring thought ; with that dear and 
yet sceptical friend; with those other and well-known 
disturbers of our spiritual repose ? We know that if " we 
sniffer with Him, we shall also reign with Him." We 
know that " if we deny Him, He also will deny us ; 
that if we believe not, yet He abideth faithfdl : He can- 
not deny Himself." But can we suffer with Him ? Have 
we not been disposed, again and yet again, to deny Him 
when we ought rather to have confessed Him before men ? 
Has not the fear of man worked a snare ? and the 
course of our spiritual history become Uke that of the old 
members of the Jewish Sanhedrin, who believed on Christ, 
but were afraid to confess Him, and who — so the Word 
of Truth assures us — "loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God ?" 

Nor are these all the sources from which fears may 
ispring. Perhaps, with a very large number of devout 
and godly men, the greatest source of fear is the possi- 
bility of the coming on of an hour of darkness. Other 
minds have had such seasons ; and, perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of some who only make the rule appear more 
absolute, all men have a dread of darkness and gloom. 
In an hour of that fearful kind, the truth of God may 
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Beem not merelj obscnred, but shaken. We are in Bore 
need of help ; bat God seemg abr off. We want the aid 
which comes from hmnble prayer ; but we cannot pray* 
Our hearts are cold. Our minds are duU, unsympathetic^ 
nnspiritual. Our soul appears ''of the earth, earthy." 
We know, moreover, that such seasons have been pro^ 
duced by severe personal suffering, or by the sight of ik 
in others. Not a few mothers have felt this when their 
own life was ebbing away, and their ohUdren. yet young 
and tender, seemed to draw them and fasten them to the 
present life. They were not yet ready to depart, and the 
&ct that the exodus was near, beclouded their vision and 
pained their heart. But in numberless other instances, 
the fear originates through a morbid apprehension of death, 
a hatred of it that is far more Pagan than Christian, a 
shrinking back from the thought of dissolution, and all 
that dissolution carries with it. Shall we be able to '' see 
the dagger, and defy the point ?'* When Death comes to 
strike, who will be the victor ? Shall we quail in fear, 
or sing in triumph ? Shall we be able to meet his glance 
with steadfast eye and unnerved heart ? ''0 the pain"-^ 
we can hardly yet add — "0 the bliss," of dying. It is 
rather more truly a representation of our fears as we think 
of death to say — 0, the mortal agony of that last hour I 
Would Gk)d it were already passed, and we were safely 
in heaven I So the souls of good men are shaken with 
fears ; now secular, now religious ; now such as are- bom 
of depressed judgments upon themiselves, or their easily 
besetting sins, or their foes, or the fiery trials and periods 
of darkness. " Who is," who can be, " suflScient for these 
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things Y' In their feare, if in nothing else, the ancient 
Hebrew captiye, and the modem Christian diacdple, may 
clasp hands, for they are certainly one. 

But let ns now look, not at the fears, bat at their true 
antidote. ^' For the monntains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
ihe Lord that hath mercy on thee." Here, then, is the 
declaration of the perpetual Providence of GUkL To see 
how some men toil for their children, one might almost 
suppose that when they died, Providence would die also. 
They delve, and toil, and accumulate; '^ heaping up 
riches, knowing not who shall gather them." They mean 
them for their children : perhaps Gk>d will take their chil- 
dren home first ; and then, whose shall that substance be ? 
But do you not forget-— you, who are setting your minds 
on accumulating such a particular sum, as the sure pre- 
servative against your children's need — do you not finrget, 
that the Providence which has taken care of you, will 
take care of them? that the wheels of nature will not 
stop, because you are taken to the house appointed for 
all living ; that industry, carefiilness, and even hard work, 
are as necessary for the right discipline of other minds 
and hearts, of the minds and hearts of your children, as 
they have been &r you ; and that these homely virtues are 
quite as likely to yield a &ir return in the days to come, 
as they have been in days which are now no more ? 
Jehovah tells these fearfdl Jews — '^ My kindness shall not 
depart from you." The mountains may depart : the hills 
may be removed: but this is stabler, and more certainly 
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endnring. Not that God forbids men to forecast and fore- 
plan, since He Himself supplies ns with ten thousand 
evidences of such foresight and forearrangement in His 
own works. Even His purpose of mercy in Jesus Christ 
is ^^ an eternal purpose." He sees '' the end &om the 
beginning." In the matter of the simple processes of 
agriculture, ''He preparest them com, when He has so 
provided for it." In the stress felt by the Father of 
the FaithftQ, he was still able to say to Isaac, '' My son, 
Ckxl will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering.^* 
He " provideth for the raven his food." " All things wait 
on Him. What He giveth them, they gather. He openeth 
His hand, they are filled with good." In all this, the 
Divine Providence is a lesson to man; but in learning 
that lesson, learn also another. Learn to have faith in 
God's Providence itself. Do not think, if that Providence 
thwarts you, that there is no Providence. "The grass* 
hopper in the field builds its little house in the meadow 
when the spring comes. He chirps for joy. The sun is 
shining, and all goes well. But when he hears the sound 
of the plough a few furrows off, and the thunder of the 
horses' tread, then the sky begins to look dark, and his 
heart fails him. The plough comes on, and on, until 
it overturns his home ; and as he rolls over with the heavy 
sod, be says, 'Alas, the foundations of the world are 
destroyed! everything is going to ruin! Alack, alack!' 
But the husbandman who walks behind the plough, singing 
as he goes, does he think that the foundations of the 
earth are being destroyed? He does not know anything 
about the grasshopper or his house. He is thinking of 
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the haryest that is to follow the plough ; and the grasa- 
hopper, if he will only wait, will find a thousand blades 
of com where only one grew before." So it is with ns. 
We have some little Bcheme, on which we fasten onr minds ; 
bat Ood sees that the time is come to overturn it; and 
because He oyertums it^ we think all is going to ruin. 
Or we may have some old friend, on whom we have been 
always wont to lean ; who has been a wise counsellor, a true 
and unfailing prop; and because Ood takes him away, 
we think that there is to be no more wisdom. Or we 
have been clinging to some helper, nearer than a friend, 
closer than a brother, of twain one, and yet the same 
flesh; and when Ood calls unto him, and says, '^Come 
up hither!" we think that we had better follow too; — 
that now, all will be dark: our scheme is shattered and 
broken; our counsellor no more; or husband dead — and 
all is over. It is not so. It is only the plough of Provi- 
dence making ready for Aiture harvests. Wait, only wait ; 
and the songs of reapers shall be heard where the east 
wind blows over fields of wintry desolation. 

Another antidote to fear is given in the Divine pledge 
of peace. " The covenant of my peace shall not be broken." 
A covenant, it is obvious to remark, is a solemn compact 
between man and man. There are two parties to that 
covenant ; and both are regarded, in legal phrase, as having 
" covenanting power." Both voluntarily place themselves, 
by that covenant, under certain obligations. Both regard 
the compact as null and void, if these obligations are 
unfulfilled. When, then, the sacred writers speak of Ood's 
covenant, it is at once apparent that they are describing 
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the things of heaven in the langaage of earth. But when 
the word is nsed as in the case before ns, it stands for 
a Divine pledge or promise. A covenant of peace, is a 
promise of peace. Bemember, still farther, that ''peace" 
was a word which, in the estimation of the Jew, carried 
with it every possible earthly advantage. It meant more 
than the cessation of hostility. It meant, opportunity for 
business; success in commercial ventures; home-life, 
home-joys, to which the ancient Hebrew was so partial; 
quiet, love, happiness. The blessings which Jehovah 
promised to the Jews were manifold; but all those 
blessings were summed up in this one expressive word 
— ^peace. So also to us, in the later economy. Qod's 
pledge to us is — ^" peace," putting the still larger Christian 
meaning into that word. This was the legacy of our 
Lord — "Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you." It is " the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, and which will best fortify our mind and heart 
by Christ Jesus." You may be assured of that peace 
being as really with you in the future, as it has been 
in the past If you go forward, it is there; if you go 
backward, behold it is there. It is with us on our right 
hand; it sustains us on our left. That is, there wiU 
be peace as you want it, not before. It will come "in 
due season;" but never out of season. There may be 
troubles in the shape of fears of this kind or that, but 
the troubles wQl not destroy this great, calm, eternal 
fountain of peace. It is the peace of God. As the storm 
rs^es over you, you think that the peace has for ever 
fled from you. But the storm is outward, the peace is 
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within. You are now feeling the mighty sweep of the 
yast cyclone, and during that time, you think there will 
be no more peace. But a few moments, and the whirl 
of the storm will float you into the centre, where there 
is unbroken calm. Then will men find the promise veri- 
fled by their return to truest confidence in God : " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee." Moreover, the very wisdom, and power, and lore 
of God, who is the true author of peace, are themselves 
sure grounds of trust. " Who is he that shall harm you, 
if ye be followers of that which is good?" But when 
God promises that the covenant of His peace shall not 
be broken. He expects us to fdlfil our part of the covenant. 
He gives no assurance of peace, if we swerve from Him. 
He promises no immunity from the thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to. He lays down no flowery path, without 
thorns and briars, where no lions shall lurk, and no 
enemies annoy. The covenant of His peace is ftilfilled 
in spite of these, is often fdlfiUed through these, to the 
astonishment of our hearts. The peace is, therefore, the 
perfect equipoise of contending forces, not the absence 
of confiict ; the grasp of the fast anchored oak, not the 
stillness of its upper branches; the steadfastness of the 
eternal hUls, and of all things upon the great globe itself, 
held by the grasp of gravitation. It is peace by power, 
of which God is the author, and we the beneficiaries. 
Because we are rooted and grounded in Him, therefore 
are we stablished and settled. ''Great peace have they 
that love His law ; and nothing shall offend them.'' '' The 
Lord shall bless His people with peace." 
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The Divine assitrance of mercy is another antidote to 
fear. "The Lord, who hath mercy on thee." Mercy was 
the basis of all God's treatment of the ancient Jews. 
Mercy is still the fomidation of God's dealings with us. 
We can never, if we measm^ ourselves by God's stan- 
dard, dream of merit. Whatever we have done, was It 
not onr duty ? and who can find merit in that ? What 
we are wont to call by that name is variable and uncer- 
tain. Treated according to our deserts, we should have 
hard measure ; be forgotten, as we forget God ; be left 
without help, as we desert Him who is its true source; 
be unforgiven, because we have so often refused forgive- 
ness. But God deals with us according to His mercy; 
and that is no uncertain thing. His mercy is " from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him." There 
is the fullest exercise of this Divine attribute in all €k)d's 
judgments upon our character, our work, and our whole 
career. He measures accurately the force which has been 
arrayed against us, and, as accurately the measure of our 
resistance* He knoweth our frame ; he remembereth that 
we are dust. He never expects more from us than we are 
able to give ; and judges what we give with the father's 
compassion for his children. And even when we have 
fallen, no mother is so ready to welcome back her broken- 
hearted child, no father yearns with more affection toward 
his repentant prodigal. He sees us "a great way off." 
He has compassion upon us, and even runs to meet us. 
Before we call. He answers; while we are yet speaking. 
He hears. We may, like David, after his numbering the 
people, be " in a great strait ;" but his wish is also the 
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wish of our heartg: "Let me now fall into the hand of 
the Lord; for His mercies are great: and let me not fall 
into the hand of man/' 

Here, then, is the assurance that in the things that may 
vex, or disturb, or trouble us, Gk)d's compassion will still 
be seen. The Lord will have mercy on thee : in the time 
of thy sorrow, or care, or trial, or darkness, or death. 
His mercy shall compass thee as a shield. It is hard to 
wear out the love of true and tender souls. It is hard 
also to wear out the mercy of Him with whom is the 
fountain of life, and so to draw upon that spring as to 
exhaust it. The forbearance of others is soon gone. The 
mercy of Gk)d remains for ever. The peace of others is 
speedily broken ; the peace of God endures. The fore- 
sight of others sees but a few yards in advance, and is 
often baffled and sore perplexed : yea, '^ the mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall 
not depart fi*om thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be broken, saith the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee.'* 

Are you fiill of fears, burdened with care, with sorrow, 
with doubt ? Then look up to Him who is your ever- 
lasting Friend ; you, Christian mourners, whose grief is 
so recently created, and whose eyes are yet dim with tears ; 
who have even now before your mind the image of 
him who shall here be no more seen; who was so fall, 
of thoughtfulness for your welfare, and made your burdens 
and griefe his own; who revealed, even in the decay of 
his body, the sprightliness and vivacity of his mind; 
and who has been taken where the feeble renew their 
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jronih, and the aged nerer die. Look np, and think 
of Him, in whom alone he rested for his hope of for- 
gireness and eyerlasting life. Take heart from these 
words of promise. They are yonrs. His kindness, His 
peace, His mercy, are yonis. ''Let not yonr heart be 
troubled; neither let it be afraid." Tell all yonr 
sorrow and care into the ear of God, and then leave 
them in His hand. If you hare no fulness of rest, 
you are not at present fitted to receive it. The rest 
will oome, in yet a little while ; your toil will cease ; your 
care be banished ; your summons to the eternal Sabbath 
be given:— 

" B^ond the aten that shine in golden glory, 

Beyond the calm, sweet moon» 
Up the bright ladder saints have trod before thee^ 

Soull TH0I7 Shalt venture soon. 
Secure with Him, who sees thy heart-siok yearnings 

Safe in His arms of love. 
Thou Shalt exchange the midnight for the mornings 

Home here fiir home above." 
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The Mastef^s Test, 



" So when thoy had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, 9on of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these ? He saith unto Him, Tea, Lord ; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to him again 
the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, loTest thou me? He saith to Him, Tea* 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him. Feed my sheep. 
He saith unto him the third time, Simon, 8on of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter 
was grieved because He said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me ? And 
he said unto Him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee. Jesus saith unto him. Feed my sheep." 

— JoHir X3L 15—17. 
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THE MASTER'S TEST 




|HEEE is very much about this incident to 
fasten our attention. The scene itself, where 
Peter was questioned by his Master, was fitly 
chosen. On every side lay familiar objects, 
which Peter had known and loved in his boyhood, and in 
his riper years : the pebbly shores of the Lake of Galilee ; 
the small promontories, covered with flowering shrubs ; 
the deep blue water, on which he had so often seen the 
midnight stars reflected ; the snowy ravines of Hermon, 
which appeared like a white line upon the northern sky; 
the nearer hills of Gadara, that looked, from this distance, 
like a long level plain. On this lake Peter, since his call 
by the Master, had often seen surprising evidences of His 
power : in stilling the tempest, in walking to the 
frightened disciples upon the yielding waves as if they 
had been solid .earth, in rescuing Peter from impend- 
ing death. Hereabouts many otheif wonderful works had 
been done, many words uttered,— of wisdom, of warn- 
ing, of rebuke, and of love ; all now linked, by the law 
of association, to some well-known objects ; — so that turn 
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where Peter might he saw something to recall the power 
and wisdom of his Lord. # 

Nor was the time at which this questioning took place 
without its significance. The Master had been snatched 
from the midst of His disciples, the Lord from His ser- 
vants; and during that interval what memorable events 
had transpired. Peter could not forget some of these : 
his own loud boastings of unshaken fidelity ; his mis- 
placed violence in the garden ; his flight on his Master's 
arrest by the armed band ; his creeping into the hall 
of the palace after John; his threefold denials of his 
Lord; his Lord's sorrowful look, that smote the rocky 
heart, and brought forth floods of tears; his wonder 
during the days which succeeded the death on the 
cross; and that interview which his Lord had granted 
him, and which had given rise to the joyful exclama- 
tion of the resurrection night, "The Lord hath risen 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon." After all this 
he finds that the Master is still unchanged; has the 
same tenderness, the same quick discernment of the heart, 
the same unshaken aflFection. 

There is also for us another value, over and above all 
this. Christ, the King, is now laying the foundations of 
His kingdom. In these repeated questions to Peter, — 
whether Jesus is asking for more love than Peter gave 
to his calling, or to his feUow-believers, or than they had 
at present given to Him, — ^we shall learn more about the 
Christianity of Christ than from ten thousand encyclical 
letters issued by men who claim to be supreme heads of 
the Church, and with mock humility call themselves " the 
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servants of servants;" or ifrom any number of ecclesiastics 
who teach for doc^nes the commandments of men. We 
have a test given in those questions as to what is true 
discipleship, a test which was applied by Christ Himself, 
and which we also may apply individually. 

What is this test ? Is it love for the thoughts of 
Christ ? There is great moral beauty in them, which 
sceptical men have not been slow to perceive, and from 
which they frequently pilfer without acknowledgment. 
No teacher ever clothed his thoughts in such fascinating 
Parables : so true to nature and fact ; so vivid, as to 
read rather like narratives than pictures to illustrate 
truth. Although there are but thirty Parables in all, 
we may affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there 
is nothing like them in the whole literature of the world. 
They are not mere Rabbinical tales re-dressed and re-set. 
They are, in the highest sense, original. As a conse- 
quence, they are fresh, with dewy freshness, after the 
lapse of nearly twenty centuries, speaking out through 
their wondrous words to men of every clime and age. 
They supply, in the brief compass of a few pages, more 
moral and spiritual teaching than aU the libraries of 
numberless sages. If only one comes to them with a recep- 
tive mind, new beauties of thought, new depths of mean- 
ing, constantly appear. They are themselves the revela- 
tion of life, and the seeds of life. There is in them a power 
to touch the conscience, and awaken the soul. Hidden 
to some, from their want of docility, they are yet revealed 
to others who are "as little children." And that which 
is true of the Parables of Christ, is more emphatically 
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trne of all that was spoken by the Son of God. His words 
are fall of disclosores of Diyine thought and love, of 
human need, of the present and the future. They are 
vaster than the ocean, deeper than the abyss. '^ Never 
man spake like this man ;" because never man had so 
much to speak, or of such a character, or such an inner 
life. " In the words of Christ all the scattered and inter- 
secting rays of truth extant in humanity are collected and 
blended into the full and perfect light of day." He claims 
to be ^' THE truth," and He is what He claims. But a love 
for the words of Christ is not Christianity. We may love 
them artistically, as the best of their kind ; just as men 
love the best books or the best pictures. They may be 
preferred, not for what they say, but for the way in which 
they say it ; for their form, rather than for their spirit. 
Or men may assume the airs of "higher criticism," as 
modem philosophers call their sceptical presumptuous- 
ness, and say, — "Unquestionably, Jesus stands first as 
the teacher of morals ; and to Him, therefore, one must 
bow on questions of this kind." Or, if this be not 
the offensive, half-patronizing air assumed, it may be 
this: "I know all the words of Christ, if not by heart, 
at least so familiarly that I should detect one upon the 
instant if it were ever quoted in my hearing. What 
more is needed ?" But is this Christianity — accept^ 
ing Christ's words as revealing the truest kind of 
morality, or merely knowing those words, having some 
sort of apprehension of their meaning ? Would the fact 
that a man had kept all these ^m his youth up ; ot that 
he knew the Gospels by heart, be the proof of discipleship 
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that Jesus himself would demand ? Is this how He tests 
His followers? That the disciple will treasm-e up the 
words of His Master is certain ; but the apprehension of 
them, or their retention by the memory, are not infallible 
proofs of discipleship. Readers of the New Testament 
are not necessarily Christian men, although they may 
read it without any sceptical bias, and with critical 
appreciation. Something much more than this,— closer, 
more searching, and more personal,— is declared by Christ 
Himself to be the only sufficient test of discipleship. 

Nor, again, is any mere love for the wonderfiil " works" 
of Christ enough, any gazing, with awe-stricken heart, 
at their majesty and power. There is, confessedly, very 
much about those miracles to arrest attention; their un- 
hkeness, for the most part, to the miracles of an earlier 
time ; their larger and more glorious character when they 
bear any resemblance to those which preceded them; 
their ease and naturahiess to Christ, seeming so to befit 
His whole spirit and demeanour; their revelation of in- 
herent Divine energy and power. Moreover, they differ 
so entirely from the pretended miracles which Apocry- 
phal Writers of the early Church invented — are never 
mere wanton freaks of power, never ostentatious — ^that , 
men must be struck with the difference ; with the impos- 
sibility of invention in the one case, and of the proof of 
invention in the other. Never wrought for His own per- 
sonal convenience, they stand as conspicuously out for 
their truest and purest benevolence. At once, as we think 
of them, pictures arise before our imagination of those 
weary and famishing multitudes on the grassy plain who 
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were plentifiiily fed by Buch apparently improbable and 
inadequate means ; of the fever-stricken, who were calmed 
and cooled, and won back to sonndness of health; of 
the blind, who, through His gracious power, were per* 
mitted to gaze upon this daadal earth, and these fair over- 
hanging heavens ; of the lame, who leaped like the wild 
gazelle ; and of the deaf, to whom wisdom at one entrance 
had been quite shut out, now for the first time hearing 
the song of early birds, and the sweeter music of human 
affection. One thinks of those afl^cted creatures, dae- 
monized once, but now delivered from their infernal thral- 
dom, quiet, thankful, happy — " sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in their right minds." Or one recalls that 
sad and sorrowful procession, just merging from the nar- 
row gate of Nain, headed by the bier of the widow's only 
son; a procession which was presently stopped in its 
mournful march, the bewailing hushed, the tears of the 
mother dried up, and he who was dead now walking back 
into the city, to the wonderment of himself, and of his 
mother, and of his friends. Or one thinks of that other 
scene, when the blooming daughter of Jairus was delivered 
from the icy grasp of death ; or of that still more memor- 
able incident on the other side of Olivet, toward the sun- 
rising, where the brother and the friend beloved had died, 
and where, standing by the tomb, Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, " Lazarus, come forth 1" All these events, so 
astonishing in themselves, produced both fear and glad- 
ness in those who saw them, have filled the imaginations 
of painters, and poets, and readers in every age of Chris- 
tendom. But a love for all these may spring from motives 
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to removed from that which alone deserves the name of 
trae discipleship. I may stand in awe before the grandeur 
of the miracles of Christ ; I may marvel at their unique- 
ness, their ease, their nitmber, their variety, their humanity ; 
but except I see in them more than this, I misread the 
"wonders," and misunderstand the "signs." I have yet to 
come to a knowledge of the truth. All this admiration and 
astonishment are compatible with an absence of that true 
root of inner life without which my other possessions 
are barrener than ice. Many who were spectators of the 
miracles still remained in their condition of spiritual dark- 
ness ; and many to whom each of these " works** of Christ 
is familiar, even to the minutest detail, would fail to 
respond to that test which Christ applied to Peter. 

Nor, is the activity which men show in what passes 
under the name of Christian work, sufficient evidence that 
we have the root of the matter in us. If you only think 
of it, there is much to awaken love for that which 
now passes current among large classes of men as Christian 
work. By attention and diligence in it, applause is won, 
desirable associations are formed, substantial gains are 
secured. Wherever there is a Church in alliance with the 
State, there are temptations to become ministers at her altars 
for those who have nothing but the form of godliness ; 
and although the Establishment of England was never 
so conspicuous for the piety of its clergy as at the present 
moment, he would be a bold man who ventured to say 
that that piety was the offspring of the Alliance of the 
Church with the State. So again, in regard to what is called 
Christian work among the sects outside the pale of the 
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EBtablishment, there is still mnch to attract certain minds. 
They may gain through it a position of prominence which 
would otherwise be hard to secure. There is the tempta- 
tion to do what is done, from lore of applause, or love of 
pre-eminence, or love of power. The applause, or posi- 
tion, or power, may not seem of much value in the eyes of 
more ambitious men ; but they are not destitute of influ- 
ence upon scores and hundreds of their fellows. Now 
the mere fact that a man is in any sacred ofSce, or is 
giving himself to any so-called Christian work, is no un- 
questionable proof of piety. The presumption is, that no 
man would seek such offices or duties who had not some 
love for the work they severally represent ; but the hold- 
ing of the offices themselves is no necessary guarantee of 
the existence of that true root of Christian life which 
the Apostle Peter really possessed. 

Still less would it do to take the bare fact of confirma- 
tion by the hands of an Episcopal bishop, or the formation 
of Church relations by any of the various methods adopted 
in different religious communities, — as enough. One may 
take part in a solemn ceremony, or repeat a creed, or feel 
one's heart thrilled and subdued by the witchery of sacred 
song, or take a certain pleasure in listening to the advo- 
cacy of truth, and yet lack " the one needful thing." The 
painful evidences furnished by the worldly lives of the 
"confirmed," or "the members" of different religious 
societies, are sufficient attestation of this fact to all whose 
eyes are not blinded by the prejudices of sect or party. 
If the ordeal which Peter was able to bear were one to 
which every individual member of every Church in Chris- 
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tendom Bhould now be submitted, how many would give 
Peter's reply? how many would have within them the 
spirit that prompted it ? 

Nor, further, is a love for the heaven which the New 
Testament reveals, any proof of true discipleship. There 
is very much to draw out men's hearts toward that heaven, 
even in the brief and scanty pictures of it which that 
Divine Record reveals. Its perpetual peace strikes the 
fancy of those who live in whirlpools of excitement and 
confusion ; its unceasing joy i^ sure to fasten the desires 
of the sad and mournful; its perfect health will be for 
the suffering and sick a blissful and welcome picture; 
its absence of want, a delight to those who now feel 
the pinch of poverty. To have no more sorrow, nor 
sighing, neither any more pain; to be with one's friends 
and companions evermore ; to be in the midst of all the 
great, and wise, and noble — ^no more to be separated, to 
die no more — all this produces a certain desire, indefinable, 
yet pleasant, winsome, entrancing. More than this: we 
may so talk of the joys of heaven, or so hear others speak 
about them, until we grow impatient to share their fill- 
ness; and though all this may be true, men may still 
be unable to bear the test of Christ. It is an unwise and 
an unscriptural plan to make a love for heaven, apart 
from all else, the test of true faith, as some are wont to 
do. One may picture a heaven, and love the creation of 
our brain, without dealing fairly with the revelation of 
that future which Christ and His apostles have given. 
Nay: one may even wish above all things to have that 
heaven, and yet leave out of our wish the One perfect 
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Being, who Ib its centre and joy. A mere vague love for 
a beantifol, calm, joyous, xmchanging state, is not the 
love which Christ Himself makes the ruling test of dis- 
cipleship. 

But, asks some one, where so much is excluded, what 
is left ? If a love for the words of Christ be no real 
test, nor a love for His "wonders" and "signs," nor a 
love for so-called Christian work, nor open alliance with 
Church organizations, nor yet a love of heaven — where 
shall we find the true test ? Just where our Master and 
Lord has placed it — ^love for Himself. "Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me ?" This is the very pith and 
core of Christianity, the truest, the simplest, the severest 
test of discipleship. This is the Christianity of Christ, 
so different from the Christianity of creeds, and of many 
avowedly Christian Churches. 

There is in this, however, all that the most evangelic 
creeds clamour for, all that Christ asks, whatever Churches 
may desire. How, for example, could Christ claim this 
love, and be a true "Teacher sent .from God," unless He 
were " one with the Father ?" Fancy any human being 
putting himself before all others, claiming precedence in 
affection to husband, wife, child, father, mother,— except 
there were in Him, not merely a Divine afflatus, a dele- 
gated pre-eminence, but the life of life, the love of love, — 
Eternal life. Incarnate Deity? It is because He is 
Immanuel that He can ask for this precedence, and must. 
Think, moreover, of the power which this love, recipro- 
cated far beyond what we can give, must certainly incite. 
We are fond of repeating that love is the mightiest impulse 
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to which the human heart is obedient. Ton may work 
through fear, or interest, or duty ; but there is no impulse 
so comprehensive in its grasp, so mighty in its effect, as 
the impulse of love. There is, for example, the love of 
the mother for her offspring. See, how, in the sickness 
of her child, that love will clothe the weak and fragile 
form with surprising power. There is energy within 
her soul that will not yield to sleep, and that prompts 
her, though worn with patience, to watch as if xmwearied 
still. No other impulse would produce the same results. 
You could not secure, either from duty, or from interest, an 
equal tenderness, though you might obtain some shadowy 
likeness to her unweariness. No hand can smooth the 
pillow so carefully, and no hired service can render the 
same patient attention. She is tending the couch of her 
sickly, of her only child, and of one who is therefore 
dearer to her than life. Love is trustful. When adverse 
things are said or done, love believes that an explanation 
is possible ; and will patiently wait, though the explana- 
tion be long delayed. Love is inventive; not only to 
help, but also to devise the means of helping. Love is 
quick-witted, and can read a sign or a symbol intuitively. 
When the heart is surcharged with love, a whispered 
wish speaks louder than a thundered commandment. 
Love is daring and self-forgetful; will boldly venture, 
like Mary ventured when she hurried to the sepulchre, 
while it was yet dark, and while rude soldiers were about ; 
and though her Lord was absent, would stiU sit over 
against the sepulchre and weep. Love is pre-eminently 
strong. The mother's affection for her fallen child lingers 
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the longest, dies hard, and dies slowly. When others 
have given up all hope of amendment, she will hope 
against hope. Many waters cannot quench her loye, 
neither can many floods drown it. liove is the pre- 
eminent Chrietian grace, whose panegyric an Apostle 
has sang. Love is the test which the Master applies 
to every disciple. Possessed of this love, what works will 
not men attempt, what service will they not render ? 
And even when onr love may flicker and seem ready to 
perish, the recnrrence to that great love wherewith He 
hath loved ns again fills the lamp and trims the flame. 
As the daughter's love is deepened and enlarged by 
acts of disinterested kindness shown by her mother, 
so the disciple's love for the Master grows tmer and 
stronger as he brings before himself, by the aid of (Jod's 
Spirit, the persistent, unwearied, unmerited, everlasting 
love of his Saviour and Lord. He is "constrained" by 
it, as nothing else would constrain him. He is patient 
because of it, knowing that He will do all things well. 
He can, therefore, wait, with the firm conviction that 
love shall yet appear in all his Master has placed upon 
him. What he knows not now, he shall know hereafter. 
He is quick to discover his Master's love where others 
would not discern it; reads a symbol with appreciative 
heart ; becomes bold in His service ; and has his own love 
preserved and nurtured by the everlasting love which flows 
out to him from his Lord. His words are " more precious 
than rubies," because they are the words of his Master. 
His "works" are accepted as the patterns of higher, of 
spiritual, of enduring good. His service is a delight, " for 
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His sake, and the Gospers." His own departure is joyfully 
anticipated, because his exodus from this world will bring 
him into the immediate presence of Christ his Lord, 

The question of the Master does not touch upon the 
genesis of Peter's affection, but only upon its existence. 
And it is in this light that we are now looking upon it. 
The words of Christ are necessary to reveal to us the 
mind of Christ. His " works" testify of Him as nothing 
else can testify. His Cross reveals the love which passeth 
knowledge. But the test to which the Master subjected 
Peter was intended to reveal the use that Peter had made 
of all his opportunities. None had been so favoured, save 
John and James; none so repeatedly an eye witness of 
His majesty and grace. Jesus is, therefore, putting to the 
proof the result of all. To hear the words of Christ; 
to behold His power ; to gaze from afar upon His cross ; 
to rush hurriedly into His empty tomb— is one thing. 
It is quite another to have that within one*s breast for 
which, in Christ's estimation, nought else can be substi- 
tuted — ^personal affection for Him. You may have love 
for the morality which Jesus teaches, love for His benefi- 
cent works, love for those who pass among men for His 
people, and love, also, for His heaven: but unless you 
have love for Christ Himself, all your vauntings of prefer- 
ence are as sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. This 
is the surest test of our reception of His Gospel — ^that 
we can say what Peter said, and with unfeigned lips. 
He submitted to the test, and did not fail. The trial of 
his faith brought him out of it stronger in character, holier 
in life. The Master's test is also the one adequate test 
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for every Christian. The words, the works, even the Oross, 
are the means — ^love for our Lord is the end. We shall, 
therefore, best know whether that end is reached by 
applying the touchstone furnished by the Saviour Himself: 
" Simon, son of Jonas, lovbst thou me ?'' 

The incident teaches us more than this. It reveals the 
power which Christ possesses of applying the test to each 
individual heart. The reply of Peter pointedly singles 
out this Divine prerogative. "Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that I love thee." Under the gaae 
of his Master's eye, he felt that there was nothing hidden, 
and that there could be nothing hidden, even in the 
innermost recesses of his heart. His Lord knew all 
things, and, therefore, must know what was passing 
within the mind of His Apostle. "All things are naked 
and opened to the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do," — the secrets of all hearts are disclosed. He caa 
put to the proof those who are called by His name. He 
alone can tell whether the feeling within us toward Himself 
is one of mere admiration, or of love ; of cold and critical 
apprehension, or of consuming desire; of reluctant and 
half-hearted reverence, or of deepest devotion; whether 
He is "that just person," as Pilate's wife thought Him; 
or " the holy one of God," as even daemons declared ; or 
whether, as Mary and the beloved disciple, there is but 
One who can fill all the heart and thought: (the first 
supposing jfrom her question on the morning of the resup* 
rection, that he whom she had taken for the gardener, 
and all other dwellers in Jerusalem, was thinking of her 
Lord — " Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me where 
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thou hast laid Hni, and I will take Him away ;" and John, 
adopting the same indirect and yet pointed method of 
speaking of his Master, until it became a distinguishing 
feature of his style;) or, whether, with the Centurion, 
Jesus is regarded as "verily a righteous man;" or, with 
Thomas, smitten by His kindness and patience, he can at 
length clasp His feet, and exclaim, in ecstatic and ador- 
ing love — " My Lord, and my God I" 

He knoweth all things. He therefore sees whether our 
love for Him is pure, or selfish ; a love for Himself, or a 
love for what we may hope to receive from Him ; a love 
of goodness, or a love of gifbs. It is possible to look upon 
Christianity solely as a good investment for the future, 
and upon the Sinless Saviour as a champion who has 
earned our gratitude for His heroic venture upon our 
behalf. But such a purely commercial view of the truth 
gives no true sympathy with Christ Himself, or with His 
purpose and spirit. No unbiassed reader of the New 
Testament can fail to discover the uniqueness of the life 
of Jesus: that while other men are bom to live. He 
was bom to die; that the shadow of the Cross always 
rested upon His sacred heart ; and that every onward step 
was also a step upward to the altar of sacrifice, until He 
laid down His. life for the world. No passionate words 
can overstate the magnitude of our debt to Him. But 
that which made the sacrifice was not the mere fact of the 
cracifixion : it was the spirit of self-surrender which shone 
through it aU. "He pleased not Himself;" His meat 
and drink was to do the will of Him that sent Him, 
and to finish His work. Herein is love; and herein is 
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the stimiilas for ereiy sincere disciple. We lore Him, 
because He first loved us. Bat this is very far removed 
from the haokstering spirit which some minds would 
make the standard of Christian life. 

Christ knows all things. He knows, therefore, Whether 
our love for Him be a momentary impulse, or a supreme 
and abiding affection. The most worldly men are not 
altogether destitute of occasional glimpses of a better life, 
and of occasional glimpses, also, of Him who is its 
true Revealer and Source. Some startling Providence, or 
humanizing sorrow, or terrible calamity, seems, upon the 
instant, to sweep away the clouds from their horizon, and 
show them the Light of Life. This is not fear eiactly, 
and yet there is a good deal of fear in it. But the 
love that Christ asks for is the perfect love that casteth 
out fear, — a. love at once complete, supreme, and abiding. 
"If ye love me, keep my commandments." "He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me." "Continue ye in my love." "Well, therefore, for 
us, if when the Master should apply His test, whether 
now or hereafter, we be severally able to take Peter's 
words for our confession, — " Lord, thou knowest all thingSi 
thou knowest that I love thee.'' 

When Peter confessed his love for Christ, his Master 
set him to work. By this fact we are plainly taughti 
that the true license for proclaiming the truth, as weU 
as the true motive, is this very affection. If, thereforoi 
we have this affection within us, we shall not need prompt* 
ing to work for our Lord, or urging to win souls for 
truth, for holiness, and everlasting life. Nor shall we 
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wait to speak of otir Master until we can speak in the 
pnrest and most fitting words. We shall get to work at 
once, and seek to make up for the deficiencies of speech 
by the earnestness of onr spirit We shall hare spur 
enongh within ns in this very love to aim at the highest 
excellence, and never to be satisfied with any ofPering 
we may lay npon His altar. In the light of a single 
incident like this, we can afibrd to smile a smile 
of pity when men take airs to themselves, and thus 
write : " The ' Chnrch of England is the only Christian 
body having mission from Christ in this land. Other 
bodies of Christians in England (?) may have or may 
lack a valid priesthood; but all agree in mther lacking 
mission altogether, or in having an intmding mission, 
which is worthless." Here, surely, the old spirit of priest- 
craft reappears in the new words of a Bitualist clergy^ 
man; but reappears in vain. The darkness which was 
necessary to make men -think a mitred bishop or a stoled 
priest an angel of light, has long since passed away, and 
With that day all possibility of would-be religious monopoly, 
either of grace or work. Men are not likely to close 
tiieir New Testaments and take to studying with restless 
diligence the writings of the Fathers who lived after the 
Council of Niceea; or, wanting the opportunity or the power 
to read their learned trifling, — ^to be thankfdl for any 
Patristic crmnbs which may fall from the table of Bitualist 
clergymen. England is too intelligently Protestant ever 
again to be hoodwinked either by Papist priests, or those 
who, both in ceremony and in creed, limp after them in 
base, awkward imitation. 
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The words of Jesas to His apostle rereal the varied 
character of the work with which Peter was now solemnly 
reinrested. The lambs needed caring for, no less than 
tiie sheep; and for both no place was then, no place is 
now, so secure as the fold of Christ. To the younger 
members of the flock each shepherd will show his fatherly 
care; and over those of riper understanding, his sleep* 
less vigilance. With this inner monitor, — ^love for Christ, — 
men will be quick to discern the wants of every class, 
and will be as prompt to devise means for meeting thenu 
Nor is there anything but this love that can brace up 
the mind to face the difficulties incident to such an onerous 
office as that of Christian pastor, or sustain men in thai 
office when' those difficulties successively arise. The fickle^ 
ness of some of their flock, the feebleness of others, th6 
wants of all, make large demands upon the pastor's heart. 
But constrained by this love, l^e will suffer long, and 
be kind, envy not, vaunt not himself, be saved from 
vainglory, from unseemliness, from self-seeking, be hard 
to provoke, or to accept the thought of evil ; ever rejoice 
in the truth; bear all things, believe all things, hope 
all things, endure all things. He will be all this, and 
do all this, because the love of Christ feeds and nourishes 
his own. When ready to give up his work, he will recall 
his Master's patience; when failing in affection, rekindle 
his lamp at the flame itself of Heavenly Love. We must, 
therefore, look to this affection as the source of continued 
fidelity, as well as the test of discipleship. Here, also, 
is the secret of that industry which disposes us un* 
weariedly to "stir up the .gift that may be in us;" to 
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lay all things nnder tribute the better to serve onr Master ; 
to perfect that which is lacking either in character or 
qualifications; and yet, struggle how we may, never to 
think we have now at last attained, or are already perfect. 
l%^e empty praise of man is a poor substitute for the 
cmriching favour of God ; and unless the Christian pastor is 
nourished by "that favour which is life," he wiU soon flag 
and faU. Moreover, all Christian men, no less than those 
whom He has called to watch for souls as those who must 
give account, will strive to please Him who has called 
them to be "soldiers." Love to Christ will bring upon 
us the largest blessing, whatever be the sphere in which 
we work. Depending upon His aflFection, and ever more 
seeking it, we shall become the channels of His grace. 
The more quick and sensitive our own hearts are kept 
to the love of Christ, the larger will be our ability to 
awaken that love in the hearts of other men. We shall 
only become Peters in labour and success as we are 
Peters in heart. 

But what is now our position before our Lord? If 
He should think fit to prove us, as He proved Peter by 
the Galilean lake, what would be the issue ? What 
are our actual advantages ? Are not we surrounded on 
every side by symbols and memorials of our Lord ? Do 
not the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, all speak 
to us of Him ? Have not our ties of kindred, our chief 
tiourishment in life's feast, our most abundant supplies 
for our perishing wants, been engraven with His image ? 
But with these tokens of our Lord around us, and ever 
before our eyes, have we shown our readiness to profit by 
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our Master's instractionfi, or even a swiftness to' hear Him 
when He speaks to us ? Does He speak repeatedly, and 
speak in vain, — ^by His Word, by His Providencse, and by 
His Spirit ? What is now the actual basis and character 
of our love to Him ? Is it coldly critical, or rapturous ? 
selfish, or pure? fickle, or abiding? 

And what is your relation to Christ's mercifdl work of 
blessing and saving men ; — ^yours, who though not public 
ambassadors for Christ, are yet His servants, and rejoice 
so to be esteemed ? Do you stand aloof from it, or are 
you in sympathy with it ? Are you helping, or hindering ? 
teaching truth by life and lip, or perverting men ? saving 
souls from death, or oflFending "little ones?" These are 
searching questions. Lay them to heart. Make them 
the touchstone by which you try your character and 
work — ^lest, when the test should be appUed in the day 
of Christ, you be found wanting, and your work perish ; 
you yourselves being saved, yet so as by fire, 
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"O LoBD our God, other lords beside thee haye had dominion over us: 
but by thee only will we make mention €i thy name. They are dead, theiy 
shall not liye; they are deceased, they shall not rise: therefore hast thoa 
visited and destroyed them, and made all their memory to perish." 

—Isaiah zxvi. 13» 14 

[Akothbb Tsavslatiof.] 

"O Jehovah our God ! 
Other lords beside thee have ruled over us : 
But henceforth thee, thy name only will we celebrate. 
They are dead, they shall not live ; 
They are shades, they shall not rise;— 
Because thou hast visited and destroyed them. 
And hast made all their memory to perish." 
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BONDAGE AND FREEDOM. 




BOUT five hundred years before the birth of 
Ghrist aa event occurred which stands ahnost 
alone in the world's history. After a long 
period of exile, a whole nation, at least so 
much of it as was disposed, was freely permitted to^ 
return to their own land. The despotic king nnder whose 
sceptre they were then living, not only issued an edict 
to that efPect, bat gave up the sacred vessels of the Holy 
Honse which had been brought away as trophies by pre- 
vious monarchs, empowered the leader of the host to 
draw on the royal treasury for whatever might be necessary 
to refurnish the Holy House, and supplied him liberally 
with money, com, wine, and oil, for the homeward journey. 
For three days that mighty host of returning exiles 
rested in their tents on the banks of the Ahava. A solemn 
and sacred &Bt succeeded. Then came the marshalling 
of tiie enormous caravan. At last, on the dawning of the 
fifteenth morning from their first setting out, they began 
in real earnest their homeward march. Four long and 
wearisome months did that great caravan of exiles creep 
on toward their beloved land. At tiie beginning of the 
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fifth month, with their ranks greatly swelled by others 
who had joined them dming their progress, they stood in 
sight of Jerosalem. The song now broke forth, "We 
hare a strong city: salvation will QoA. appoint for wialls 
and bulwarks;" to which a chorus of many thoiraand 
Toices responded, "Open ye the gates, that the righteotis 
nation which keepeth trath may enter in," Then follow^ 
the declaration of the first voices, "Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee. Tra^t 
ye in the Lord for ever : for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength." So the mighty song of praise rolled 
on ; until, with all voices blending, as the voice of maay 
waters, and the mighty waves of the sea, the words were 
heard, ^^0 Jehovah our Qodt Other lords beside thee 
have ruled over us; but henceforth thee, thy name only 
will we celebrate. They are dead, they shall not live ; 
they are shades, they shall not rise; because thou hast 
visited and destroyed them, and hast made all their memory 
to perishJ' 

In effidot, these words describe the whole Mstoiy of that 
najbion in its exile, and its purpose now it had come back 
to Judah. But a nation is, after all, only an aggr^ate 
of single units ; and that which is thus declared of a whole 
nation, was equally true of each separata man of whtun 
that nation was composed. It is the history and purpose 
of a single souL So regarded, the words of this wst&A. 
song contain a message for us who may hear them to-day. 

Here is an illustration of the manifold bondage of the 
souL The Jews had bowed before many idols. They had 
served under many kings. Each idol and king had ruled 
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tbem aooording to the caprioe of the hierophantB or viziera. 
There are alBO many lords who role over the souls of mea ; 
tio whom homage is given and serrioe rendered; whose 
dominion is capridons, despotic, and even destructiye. 

There is w<»:ldlineB6, one of the hardest of tyrants. And 
by worldliness we do not mean a lore for the orderly and 
beaatifol world; for all its gamitnre of moontaina and 
Tales, its streams, and trees, and grass, and flowers; nor 
yet a love for any portion of the material world, as snch. 
Worldliness is not a love of natnre, nor of art, nor sdenoe, 
nor Uteratnre, nor trade, nor even of the people npon the 
earth* Worldliness may mn throngh all this; bat that 
which it is in itself is quite distinct and separate from 
them all. It is not the objects with which we have to 
dio, but the spirit with which we intermeddle with them. 
It is neither the flesh, nor the eye, nor the life. It is, 
<' the Inst of the flesh, the Inst of the eye, and the pride 
of life." It is, attachment to that which is outward, 
changing and unreal, and attachment to nothing else. 
It is, the during of all things so as to minister to this 
attachment, and to no other. It is, the utter and persistent 
disr^[ard of the true, the spiritual, and the eternal. To 
A worldly-^minded man, Ood's Word is of far less account 
than the multiplication table. God's world is merely a 
place wherein to buy, and sell, and get gain ; to feed the 
body, to gratify the ignobler pcrtiona of the soul; for 
Tain-gloiy, for ease, and for ''making one's self com- 
fortable." Qod has made the great universe a glass through 
which we m^ see His &ce; but worldly-minded men 
put ^ dull quicksilver of their own selfishness behind 
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the glafis, and it ceases to be a medimn through which 
men may see God, and becomes a mirror wherein is 
reflected back their own image. Sach men learn nothing 
from (lod's great gifts. They have eyes, without seeing, 
ears, but listen not, neither do they understand with their 
heart. They have no serious thought of any other state 
of things than such as belongs to this present world. For 
them, there is no other; they care for no other; and all 
references to another are deemed intrusions, fanaticism, 
or cant. "Do not trouble me about another world; I 
have enough to occupy me in this." Such is often their 
open declaration, and always their spirit, who have thid 
present world for their master and lord. 

Closely akin to worldliness is frivolity : the disposition 
which shows itself in a strong dislike to anything grave 
in thought, or speech, or life; a vague belief, so far as 
frivolity can entertain belief, that the chief end in life 
is — ^to be amused. Entertainments of various kinds are 
their staple food who are under its dominion; "light 
literature," or the fripperies which now pass current under 
that name, their daily portion. There are shoals of such 
persons to be found among the higher classes, and among 
all those who are well to do. The aphorism which a grave 
and thoughtful man uttered, who belonged by character 
and culture to the nobility of our land, — " Life would be 
very tolerable, but for its pleasures," — reveals the hearty 
distaste which many wise and busy men among the crowd 
of empty triflers have often felt, but which no one has 
ever before expressed with such pith and sarcasm. The 
yawn of the professional lounger, the affectation of his 
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yawn and maimer of life by those who are afipiring to 
iieach his social position, and the listless, vacant liyes 
^hich hundreds of yomig men and women are now living, 
b^ar too snre evidence of this spirit of Mvolity. But it 
ifi not alone among the higher and the middle classes of 
tiiis country that such Mvolity is to be found. Evil is 
QOQtagious; and this kind of evil is also seen among 
the working classes of every large and prosperous town. 
Giving way to the morbid craving for mere amusement, 
tlieir every day toil grows increasingly distasteful. They 
put no heartiness into their work, but save up all their 
vigour and energy for the amusement at the end of the 
day. They may be seen strutting in mimic bigness in 
all the main thorough&res, especially on the Sunday; 
some affecting the dress and airs of the class above them, 
aud others glorying in their brusqueness and vulgarity. 
To such misguided persons, a grave discourse is as bad 
as the plague, a house of prayer no better than a prison. 
BTot, however, that they best interpret the meaning of 
life who rush to the opposite extreme, and, because some 
men treat life as a holiday dance, try themselves to make 
it as staid and solemn as a funeral procession. Belaxation 
is a needful part of every toiler's life, whether he work 
with hands or brain; and persistently neglecting to 
acknowledge this, both body and mind will be less able 
to do their daily stroke of work. But to make mere 
aimnsement the chief business of life, or the chief thought 
of our mind, is strangely to reverse the true relation of 
things, is a degradation of the high and noble powers 
with which God has endowed us. 
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Nor do those who make anmsement either their 
bnsineBB or their engronsing thought, altogether edcape 
periods of fearfhl disenchantment. They come, \tL 
most cases, through their own occasional refledjons, rathe)f 
than through any set disconrse against fiiYolitj. A 
oommercial panic disperses the gay revellers, a wast^ 
ing sickness takes oat all the bloom from their cheeks, 
or impartial death snatches away IVom their midst the 
merriest and the maddest of their circle. Questions like 
these will come np at snch times-^" After all, what kind 
of life is this that I have been living ? What kind of 
life may I expect to live in that other world, if I keep 
on in this frivolous &shion? Is there not something 
true in the old sigh of the jaded voluptuary, * Vanity of 
vanities I all is vanity T " But though reflections of this 
sort occur at the moment, they are not always lasting< 
When the occasion that called them forth fades out of 
the memoiy, the thoughts as certainly disappear ; or some 
sneering companion spirits them away by suggesting tibat 
such thoughts are only the efPect of silly superstition. 
It is sad to think, however, of their fiiture in this wOrM 
who talk of nothing, and plan for nothing, but amusement. 
It is not very cheering to contemplate the fixture of this 
country, when so large a proportion of the young, 
both in drawing rooms and in places of business, are 
mainly concerned with the frivolities which fill out th^ 
day or are greedily snatched at the end of it. And whstt 
shaU we say of this frittering away of time and talents, 
as we think of that larger portion of our existence which 
stretches beyond the tomb ? A jesting and empty youth 
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is a poor preparation for the sober realities of life, for 
its inevitable sorrows and disappointments, for its certain 
decline ; bat a life of Mvolity is a still poorer preparation 
for the great hereafter. It was, therefore, in no mere' 
satirical vein that the wise man said of a certain kind of 
loQghter that it was ''the crackling of thorns under a 
pot," as brief, as sure to end in the destmction of those 
w!ho indulged in it. Nor was it anything but truest 
kindness when the Great Teacher Himself uttered His 
warning words: "Woe unto you that laugh now, for 
you shall mOum and weep." 

If, howeyer, some men are under the dominion of 
worldliness and frivolity, others are the thralls of doubt. 
Unbelief is king, and various are the methods in which 
his subjects avow their servitude. One man doubts conr 
ceming all goodness whatsoever. He has been bitterly 
deceived by some unworthy man who had won his con-* 
fidence, and he now refuses to believe that disinterested* 
nesB is, possible in any quarter. He reduces everything, 
by the acid tests of his unbelief, to one residuum — ^interest. 
If he has any creed, the first article, and all the other 
articles, to the thirty^-ninth, are summed up in one word— 
self. Another man doubts whether it be possible to dis- 
paver truth, amidst such a wrangle of apparently con-* 
flioting opinions upon it. Perhaps he has allowed his 
mind to be biassed in one direction, and has never seri- 
ously set himself to get free from his bias. Or he may 
liever have struggled after the truth with any deep and 
true wrestling of soul. He simply contents himself with 
asking Pilate's question — "What is truth?" and then, 
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like Pilate, goes away witihont waitiog for the answer. 
It is an easy and cheap way of seeming wise, and saVes 
tronble. The yarioas sects and parties into which the 
Church is divided are looked upon, not as eyidence 
of the vitality of men's faith, and the different modes of 
apprehending minor things which must necessarily exist, — 
bat as evidence that men will never discover the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. A third has doubts concerning evan- 
gelic Christianity. He hears understatements by the Arian ; 
he hears overstatements by the Aagnstinian; and so he 
comes to accept the opinion, that, nothing is certain in 
theology except oncertainty. Instead of taking the char- 
acter and work of Christ as the best illustration of Chrb- 
tianity, he takes the first defective Christian he may chance 
to meet. The ma^ificent results of Christianity are conve- 
niently ignored, the obvious and very numerous defects of 
organized Christianity are placed prominently in view. A 
fourth doubts of the possibility of his own salvation. He 
has tormented himself with thoughts about the Divine 
decrees, predestination, and other kindred subjects, until he 
either slides down into a confirmed fatalist of the Mahom- 
medan type, or becomes the victim of despair. Or, with 
singular ingenuity, he bases his doubt of salvation on the 
conviction that he has committed the unpardonable siit; 
in which case, if not speedily rescued, he will sink into 
spiritual monomania. 

There are other forms of tyranny over the soul. Ve 
will mention one only — ^the slavery of that which is known 
to be sin. The indulgence in this sin is secret, since, 
as the light and influence of Christianity spread, bad 
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mem drape over their doings, or withdraw them from 
tho eye of day. ** They love darkness, rather than light ; 
becanse their deeds are evil." The particular kind of sin 
which ensnares differs with different men. But whatever 
the sin may be, when the thought of it has been 
r^)eatedly accepted, and even welcomed; when the pur- 
pose to commit it has been deliberately formed, and the 
only thing that at present is wanting is, the favourable 
and the safe opportunity ; then that particular sin is lord 
over the soul, rules and governs the soul; and will, 
unless deposed, as certainly lead to the soul's destruction. 
Link by link evil purposes and habits are forged : and the 
gyves are rivetted by the sinner's own hands. One kind 
of servitude leads easily to another ; and under the &tal 
slavery which the sinner himself has helped bo largely to 
dieate, he comes at length into a condition wherein he 
seems powerless to resist. He is drawn along, like a log 
in the stream of a cataract — slowly, surely, continually, 
every moment coming nearer to the verge of destruction. 

Are these sketches of living men ? or are they illusions 
cf the brain ? Have you never known a worldly-minded 
man? Have you never seen one who was vain and 
frivolous ? Have doubters never crossed your path ? Have 
: y<«i lived so much out of the world that the slaves of 
no secret sin have ever been suddenly revealed to your 
astonished eye? Nay: put these questions rather as 
questions that more nearly touch yourselves. In what 
has been sketched, is there any measure of likeness to 
your own heart and life? Do you think it needless to 
apply such an ordeal ? What ? Have you never yourself 

Q 
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known what it was to be under the bondage of the world, 
or of vanity, or doubt, or sin ? Then you must be such 
a body of men as never before were gathered in any 
church in Christendom, or in the world. 

But suppose, only for the sake of argument, that you 
grant a portion of this to be true ; suppose that you 
belong to those who have felt the bondage irksome, and 
have sighed, in some thoughtM moments, for escape, — 
then does it not become of unspeakable interest to know 
if deliverance can actually be secured ; by whom it is to 
be effected, and by what means; and what are the signs 
that freedom has been actually obtained? To all these 
questions, the song of the liberated exiles points to the 
sufficient answer. " Jehovah our God I Other lords 
beside thee have ruled over us; but henceforth thee, thy 
name only will we celebrate. They are dead; they shall 
not live; they are shades, they shall not rise; because 
thou hast visited and destroyed them, and hast made all 
their memory to perish." 

Jehovah was the author of the Jews' liberation: God 
alone eflTects the deliverance of the soul. He conceived 
the plan of that redemption, not as a temporary expedient, 
a Divine after-thought, but as an " eternal purpose which 
He purposed in His Son Jesus Christ our Lord." He 
predicted the coming of the Deliverer, through Lawgiver, 
and Prophet, and Psalmist. He sent forth His Son to 
complete that great work which He Himself alone had 
devised. God may select men to carry the truth to their 
fellow men, and to press it home to their business and 
bosoms ; but whensoever that great spiritual renewal occurs 
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which the New Testament writers call " conyersion," God 
alone is its Author. They are "bom ftom above;" 
not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. To pass from under the yoke of one idol priest 
to another, or from the servitude of one despot to a second, 
was no real betterment of the exiles* condition : but when 
God delivered them from tlieir proneness to idolatry, they 
were free indeed ; and when He moved the heart of kings 
for their sakes, He sent them to their own land with 
hymns and hallelujahs. And thus is it with the soul of 
man. Unless God frees the heart, the heart is still in 
servitude. The mere exchange of slave masters was never 
yet regarded by any poor African as emancipation; and 
" to whom we yield ourselves servants to obey, his servants 
we are to whom we obey." There is, therefore, no free- 
dom, until Christ shall make us free. The manumission 
is never the act of men, but always the act of God. 
When bound hand and foot by our sinfal wrappages, the 
symbols of our thraldom and of our spiritual death, there 
is one Voice alone which can speak with Divine emphasis 
the liberating words — " Loose him, and let him go I" 

The method of this deliverance is also depicted in the 
words of the exiles. " Thou hast visited and destroyed 
them." " Visited," that is, searched out with the keenest 
scrutiny, examined, exposed. How, then, does God 
"visit" these tyrants of man's soul? He reveals their 
true character to those who are under their dominion. 
God lays bare the worthlessness and the wickedness of 
worldliness, frivolity, and sin. Sometimes He does this 
by the force of contrast, bringing in close proximity the 
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brightness of an opposite life to the life which we our- 
selyes are Hying. Sometimes He awakens a seed of Divine 
truth that has long been boned in oar hearts. Other 
things have come upon that seed, and coyered it up, and 
eyen trampled it down. By some ploughshare of Proyi^ 
dence, or earnest appeal, the sod is oyertumed, and the 
seed reappears. It is now within the touch of the subtle 
chymistry of light, and warmth, and shower, and begins 
to germinate. Sometimes the revelation is made bj 
creating a sense of satiety, or of nausea. Men have given 
way to excesses. The reins have been thrown over the 
neck of their passions. They have discarded all fear, 
because they thought they could follow their evil courses 
without human detection. They became the gayest, the 
wildest, the most reckless, and were fast becoming like 
those whom an Apostle describes as '^ drinking all un- 
cleanness with greediness." The excess brings reaction, 
and the reaction opens their eyes to the mere animalism 
of such a life. Then comes loathing and bitterness at the 
meanness of their life, and at the impossible attempt to 
fill the immortal soul with the husks of sin. Out of these 
thoughts arise that notable period in every spiritusd 
life — ^"coming to one's self j" and presently, through the 
Divine love which encompasses them, there follows another 
period, in which such thoughts as these spring up;— ^ 
" I will arise, and go to my Father. He knows the state 
of my heart ; the poor, wretched, wasted life that I have 
been living. I will throw myself upon His mercy. Is 
He .not my Father, notwithstanding all my forgetfiilneas 
of Him, and base squandering of the patrimony which 
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He has giyen me?" Bometimes the change is prodnoed 
by incidentfl of God's good Providence. But the one 
great means which Divine wisdom has set apart for the 
qpiritnal liberation of man is — the (Gospel of His love. 
Oi^er means may prepare the heart to listen to this Mes* 
sage of Good Will ; bnt the Message itself announces the 
terms of Hb^i^tion, and disposes the heart to accept them. 
By that revelation of love, men are won from darkness 
to light, from the thraldom of Satan to the liberty of 
the sons of €k)d. They are renewed, transformed, re- 
created — and so pass from a state of spiritual death to 
a condition of life. Old things 6de, new things are 
levealed; for with the creation of a new heart there is 
the creation also of a new world. 

There are, therefore, certain criteria by which men may 
«nrely know that they have actually entered this condition 
of freedom. One is, their relation to the past. The Jews 
did not forget the hard uss^ they had received from 
those idol priests and capricious tyrants who had ''ruled 
them with a rod of iron." But the grave closed over 
tiieir oppressors, one after another. They were no more 
alive to trouble them. They were extinct tyrants; 
^'shades," not men; powerless phantoms, fallen to rise 
no more. They were remembered, but as dead men. Nor 
ean any one who has obtained spiritual deliverance utterly 
fbi^t the past. The recollection of what that past was, 
of its misery, and of its unrelieved darkness, flits across 
tiie mind, like a cloud over the face of the sun at noon- 
-day. But there is no desire to return to that condition. 
fnie past has lost its power of attraction, and has become 
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hatefbL The old tyrants are dead ; and so long as we 
keep onrselTes in the love of God, they shall live no more. 
They are shades, they shall not rise; becanse God haa 
visited and destroyed them, and has made all their celebrity 
to perish. There is no power like that of a trae love 
to keep the mind from evil thoughts, and the life from 
fleshly corruption. The chivalry which that love begets 
is so sensitive to infidelity, that it makes the very thought 
of it treason, to be instantly trampled out. And th^e 
is no love like the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
to preserve the mind and heart in pureness, to check the 
very first returning desire for the guilty past. There 
are things in that earlier career which we would gladly 
blot out of the book of our remembrance; but God 
permits them to remain ; to keep us humble, to sweU our 
gratitude, to quicken our sympathy, to inflame our zeal, 
to enlarge and intensify our affection. But for the memory 
of the past, how certain our hearts would be to fall into 
pride, to forget to give thanks, to deal harshly with men 
who are still enslaved, to become slothfol in service, and 
to grow cold in love. This, then, is the soul's relation 
to the past — ^hatred of it as it reveals a condition of sinful 
thraldom; and memory of it as serving to stimulate us 
to live as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

There is, farther, the soul's relation to the future. " But 
henceforth thee, thy name only will we celebrate." Here 
we have the idea of worship. Whatever allegiance 
may have been rendered to others in the past, the alle- 
giance is now to be given alone to God. He is the 
Being before whom we bow down, and He alone. With 
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this conviction within as, we are prompted to increase 
our knowledge of the Lord our Maker; and the more 
constantly our minds and hearts are occupied with the 
thought of God, the greater will be the growth within 
ng of reverence, of humility, of adoring love. As the 
sole Sovereign of our hearts, we shall bow before Him 
continually, and not merely in some seasons, and in public. 
Worship is the perpetual attitude of the liberated soul. 
Other lords have once ruled in the heart. They are now 
dethroned and cast out. The Maker of the temple is its 
sole Inhabitant. ^'He comes in unto us, and makes His 
abode with us." Here, then, is the pledge of freedom, 
and the earnest of blessedness. "Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones." 

We have also the idea of service. The "celebration" 
is incomplete without this, the worship a solemn and 
oflfensive pretence. But he who worships most sincerely 
is certain to live most uprightly. He is bound to faithful 
service by the strongest of all ties — the tie of a grateful 
love. The very commandments, which were once thought 
to be grievous, are now seen to be holy, and just, and 
good. The purpose of a holy and noble life is fed by 
the Presence and Power of Divine affection. Henceforth 
his life is a life of faith, of righteousness, and true holiness. 
The question is not now — ^How little can I do to keep my 
conscience easy ? but rather. How best may I serve my 
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generation aooording te the will of Gfod? There is no 
drawing reluctantly back, when the Ghnrch londly caUa 
to Tarions duties ; no pleading, as sanctioning their reliso^ 
tance, the fewness and poverty of their gifts, their lack 
of learning, their inexperience, their yonth. Bat aU 
these things, while honestly confessed, prove no hindranee 
to their doii^ whatever lies nearest to their hand. l%e 
cry of their souls is the cry of the son of Hannah in the 
tabernacle of Shiloh, ^' Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth V* 

** Yew years, no wisdom, no renown. 
Only my life can I U|y down ; 
Only my heart. Lord, to thy throne 

I bring, and pray 
A child of thine I may go forth 
To spread glad tidings through the earth. 
And teach sad hearts to know thy worth ! 
Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth ! 

I a«k no heaven, till earth be thinCi 
No glory-crown, while work of mine 
Eemaineth here. When earth shall shine 

Among the stars. 
Her sins wiped out, her captives free. 
Her voice a music unto thee : 
For crown, new work give thou to me ; 
Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth." 

''But," says some one, ''is not this mere poetic exag^ 
geration? Where are the proofs that this freedom has 
actually been won?" Where? In every age of the 
Ohurch's history, from the day when publicans and sinners 
crowded about the pathway of the Divine Redeemer, until 
this hour. Think, for example, of the changes which 
the Gospel of Christ actually wrought in the men who 
were its first heralds. Look at the Peter of the Gospels, 
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and the Peter of the Acts and of the Epistles. In the 
OQd, impnlsiye, boastfnly self-confident; in the other, 
caojtioiiSy humble, and acting from an enlightened con- 
yiflkion. In the Qospels, a rery craven, quailing before 
the eye of a woman, and denying his Master with oaths 
and corses; in the Acts, not. foaring the face of man, 
though arraigned before the most renerable and augast 
AseemUy of his nation. In the Gospels, alarmed lest he 
should sink beneath the yielding wave; in the Epistles, 
looking on with hopeftd and stead&st eye to the time 
when he must ''put off this tabemade, as the Lord Jesus 
had showed him." Look at John, now in the Samaritan 
village, asking that fire may be sent from heaven to destroy 
the heretics who will not receive his Master ; and now, 
a venerable Apostle, carried into the Church at Ephesus, 
with this saying evermore upon his lips, '' Little children, 
love one another.'' Look at Paul, from the two poles of 
his character and life : here, in Jerusalem, '' breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter" agamst the disciples; and 
there, in the Tnllianum at Bome, listening for the footsteps 
of the executioner to stop next at his cell, and yet cahnly 
writing, '' I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought the good fight ; 
I have finished the course ; I have kept the faith." And 
look^ not only at these men, but at the altered lives of 
their converts in the noble city of Antioch, in the &ir 
isle of Cyprus, in the strange and half-barbarous cities on 
the plains of Taurus — ^Iconium and Lystra, in the busy 
colony of Philippi, in the crowded seaport of Thessakmica, 
ill the gay and dissolute capital of Achaia, in the proud 
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metropolis of Italy and of the world. Here were men once 
endaved by Jewish formalism, bat now freed by the truth 
as it is in Jesus; once enchained by the unclean rites of 
heathenism, but now sitting at the feet of their Deliverer, 
clothed, and in their right mind; once the thralls of 
selfishness and sin, guilty of every corrupt work, but now 
^'washed, sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and by the Spirit of our Qod" — ^the yoke of bondage 
broken, the true liberty of the children of Qod their 
precious heritage for ever. Nor is this true of apostolic 
ages alone; for whenever and wherever that Gospel has 
been proclaimed, it has still been the Oood News of 
God for the poor, healing to broken hearts, deliverance to 
captives, sight to the blind, liberty to them that were 
bruised, and the acceptable year of thd Lord. 

The Gk)spel is not an exhausted force. It is ^' the power 
of Gk)d unto salvation, to every one that believeth." All 
this is therefore possible for you. Strong as may now 
be the bands that bind you, here is the ofPer of freedom, 
and the renewal of life. Does the world enchain you, or 
frivolity ensnare you, or doubt hold you in its manacles, or 
sin claim you as its own, — ^give earnest heed to Him who 
speaks from heaven of pardon, and of peace, and of joy in 
the Holy Ghost. Listen to His gracious Voice, and He 
will give you power to listen. Enter upon your patrimony 
as the sons of God, the King's sons; for that patrimony 
is offered to " whosoever will," to " all men everywhere," 
to men " in every nation," to " the least," and to " the 
greatest." 



XIII. 



The Adjui^tion of Jesus, 



"Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the oooncil, sought fiilse witness 
against Jesus, to put him to death; but found none; yea, though many tetad 
witnesses came^ ifet found they none. At the last oame two fidse witnesses, and 
said. This feUow said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to Iraild 
it in three days. And the high priest arose, and said unto Him, Answerest 
thoa nothing f what is Uio?Uoh these witness against thee? But Jesus li^d 
His peaoei And the high priest answered and said unto Him, I a4jare (bee by 
the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus saith to him. Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and ooming'i!! 
the clouds of heaven." 

— Matthbw irvi. 69—64. 



XIII. 



THE ADJURATION OF JESUS. 




LEABLY to tmdeTBtaad these remarkable 
words, we must recall certain facts respecting 
the Sanhedrin. The President of the Council 
was generally the high priest ; but there were 
now two men who bore that title-^Annas and Joseph 
Oaiaphas. Annas had been deposed by Valerias Gratos, 
the filth Boman goremor of Jndea, now one relative of 
Annas, and now another being elevated to the office 
of high priest. So rapidly had these state-made priests 
succeeded each other, that the election had almost come 
to be annual Joseph Oaiaphas was the fifth who had 
held office since the deposition of Annas ; and although 
he appears to have remained in it longer than some of 
his predecessors, (how long is a matter of dispute), there 
is still the expression of popular irony for these puppet- 
priests in the words of the Evangelist — '^Gaiaphas was 
high priest that same year." 

It is more than probable, that, in bringing Jesus first 
to Annas after they had seized Him in the Garden of the 
Oilpress, the temple officers showed the popular pre- 
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ferenoe for the man who was still regarded as the only 
lawfnl head of the priesthood. That incident itself gaye 
an opportunity to the aged and inquisitorial Annas to 
anticipate, and, as he hoped, to prepare the way for the 
formal examination of Jesus by the Sanhedrin. It was 
like the man, and like the party to which he belonged, 
to attempt by "bye-paths and indirect crook'd ways'* to 
secure from Jesus through an informal questioning some 
concession that might be quoted to arouse the sensitive 
jealousy of the Boman authorities. Nervously fearful of 
secret societies, like all despotic Powers, ancient and 
modem, nothing would have better suited the purpose 
of Annas than to have turned the suspicion of the Roman 
Procurator upon One who had confessed to teaching secret 
doctrine, and had been carefully laying down, under the 
eye of Pilate himself, the foundations of a vast secret 
organization. But Annas was foiled in his purpose by 
the pithy, trenchant, and condemnatory reply of Jesus: 
" I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple whither the Jews always resort ; 
and in secret have I said nothing.-' He also reveals to 
Annas His perfect knowledge of the object of the ques- 
tion : " Why askest thou me ? ask them which heard me, 
what I have said unto them : behold they know what I 
said." However much these words cut Annas to the heart, 
he left it^ to his servants to give expression to his anger ; 
but in sending Jesus bound to Oaiaphas, he gave very 
clear indications of the end upon which he and his party 
had already decided. 
Caiaphas, however, and not Annas, was President, or 
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Nasi, of the Sanhedrin. The Council itself, let me remind 
yon, if not possessed of all the fonctions claimed for it 
by Talmudists, was everyway a remarkable Assembly. It 
was composed of the cream of the nation ; of what there 
was thought to be best of its wealth, its rank, its wisdom, 
and its sanctity. Some seats in it were hereditary to 
certain offices, but others were obtained by the vote of the 
Council itself. Next to the Nasi, to whom great deference 
was always paid, there was his deputy, the oldest member 
of the Council, and known to Talmudists as the Father 
of the Hall of Judgment. The other sixty-eight members 
of the Council were selected from three classes, and are 
described in the New Testament as '' chief priests, elders, 
and scribes." The first class comprised those who had 
already held the office of high priest, and the heads of 
the twenty-four classes of ordinary priests. The elders 
were the princes of the tribes, and the heads of family 
associations, as some think; or, as others affirm, were 
men elected out of the whole nation for their age and 
experience — ^the aldermen of the Jews. The third class 
were men who had devoted themselves to the study of 
the Holy Books, but especially to the Traditions of the 
Elders, of which, since the Captivity, there had come to 
be an ever-increasing accumulation. The stringent quali- 
fications demanded of those who were candidates were 
regarded as a sure preservative of the purity of the Council, 
a fact which events do not confirm; and the high social 
status enjoyed by members of the Sanhedrin led to the 
position itself being widely coveted. To belong to that 
select body was not merely to belong to the aristocracy 
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of the nation, bat to be reckoned among its very highest 
omamentB. 

The general place of meeting was a hall in the aonth- 
eoBtem comer of one of the courts of the temple, hvcd 
by the gate which led from the outer court of women to 
the holy place; and was called Qa2szith, from its paye- 
ment of polished marble. Other places were occasionally 
used — as the palace of the high priest ; and Josephus q)eaks 
of another place of assembly as not far from the temj^e 
itself. The Council sat on raised cushions in a s^ni- 
circle, and were thus within sight of each other, and of 
their Chiet The prisoners were placed "in the midst" 
of this semicircle, and the apparitors of the Oouncil 
grouped themselves behind the prisoners. The time of 
meeting was the early morning, and the conyener of the 
meeting the high priest. 

Oaiaphas had ah*eady summoned the Sanhedrin; but 
hardly with such haste as some think, since many witnesses 
were within call. Whether there w«re two separate nieet- 
ings of the Council when Jesus was arraigned, or only 
a brief pause between the one and the other sittings, is 
a question on which opinions are somewhat divided; 
but the accounts are so interblended by two of the Evtta- 
gelists, that we may regard the two meetings as prac- 
tically one. 

Jesus, sent bound from the palace of Annas, now stood 
" in the midst" before what members of the Sanhedrin had 
first obeyed the call of the President. If we look round 
upon the men who are seated before Him, we shall find 
that at least two members of the Sanhedrin ai^a ''con- 
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gpficuong by ^eir absence." One of them the man who, 
at a former sitting, had recalled the attention of the 
CSonncil to the spirit of that law which they had been 
grossly violating — ^^'Doth our law judge any man before 
it hear him, and know what he doeth ?" — a question that 
apparently led to an uproar which at once abruptly ended 
the session of the Council. The other man was well 
known for his wealth and his uprightness, and was sus- 
pected of leanings toward Jesus. These two men were — 
Kioodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. ''The same con- 
sented not to the counsel and deed of them." But there 
were no vacancies in their seats who had long plotted 
against Jesus, and who had now thrown off all attempted 
disguise of their intentions. 

The very temper of the men who were now about to 
go through the mockery of a formal trial foreshadowed 
their verdict. The Sanhedrin was a packed jury, with a 
venial judge. Each class at that Council had its own 
ground of quarrel with Jesus. The Priests hated Him, 
because He had seemed to depreciate the value of their 
services by placing obedience above sacrifice; although 
this position had been assigned to obedience so long back 
as the time of Saul, and by no less a Seer than the 
venerable and illustrious Samuel. The Elders hated Him, 
because He had made Revelation, not age, nor prescription 
by the fathers, nor tradition, the test of the validity of 
institutions. The Scribes hated Him because He had 
undervalued their studies by setting a higher estimate 
upon fidelity to the spirit of the Word than fidelity to 
the lett^. Caiaphas had his own reasons for displeasure 
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with Jesos. Hia official name was the same as that of 
Simon the son of Jonas, the only difference between 
Gaiaphas and Cephas being the difference between the 
Syriac and the Ghaldee pronunciation. Now while it might 
do publicly to affect ignorance of such persons as had 
been companying with Jesus, and not to know that th^e 
was such a man as Simon the son of Jonas, and that be 
had been designated by his Lord Gaiaphas, or Gephas; 
yet there is, at any rate, a strong probability that bo 
observant a man as Joseph Gaiaphas had heard the rmncar 
of this re-naming by the Nazarene Prophet of the rude 
and impulsiye fisherman of Galilee. Joseph Gaiaphas' title 
pointed to the high priesthood as the rock on which die 
Jewish theocracy rested. The title of Peter pointed to 
the true rock of the Ghurch of Ghrist. " We may there- 
fore assume," says a carefol and judicious writ^, ''that 
the Lord had a polemical object in giving Simon his new 
name, setting against the imaginary rock the true one; 
that the name of Gephas was a declaration of war against 
the religion of the times, and the announcement of a new 
building to be set up." . Gaiaphas had, then, a stronger 
personal ground of quarrel vrith Jesus than any single 
member of the Sanhedrin. 

The Gouncil had not been backward in showing its 
hostility to Jesus. At the first Passover He attended afber 
He began his public work, the Sanhedrists revealed the 
commencement of that carping spirit with which they 
afterwards pursued Him to the end. He had driven out 
the traffickers and profaners of the temple, and they oame 
imperiously to Him with the question, " What sign showest 
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t^oa unto ns, seeing that then doest these things ?" Nor 
was this temper hidden from the eye of Jesns. At that 
PassoYer adherents gathered about Him, " bat He did not 
commit Himself mito them, because He knew all men; 
and needed not that any should testify of man, because 
He knew what was in man." The visit of Nicodemus at 
the same period was hardly made at night, as some hare 
suggested, because he did not wish to intrude upon the 
busy day of Jesus, since the same spirit would have 
prompted him not to intrude on the much-needed repose 
after that busy day had ended. It was rather from a 
timidity begotten of his own knowledge of the temper of 
the Sanhedrin toward Jesus. Shortly after this interview 
Jesus passed into Qalilee, and remained there upwards of 
twelve months^ The explanation by the Evangelist of 
ihe reason of this residence in the northern province of 
Palestine, leaves no doubt upon one's mind that the 
Sanhedrin were already becoming more and more decided 
in their hatred of Jesus : " When therefore the Lord knew 
bow the Pharisees (the larger party in the Sanhedrin) had 
heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee." 
The Bomans gave greater licence in Judea to this dominant 
parly than Herod cared to permit in his Tetrarchy, since 
Herod understood the temper of the Pharisees better than 
the Eomans, and held it more directly under check. But 
even in Galilee spies from the Sanhedrin followed Jesus. 
With the unerring instinct of sleuth hounds tracking their 
prey, they followed their victim from place to place. On 
His return to Jerusalem at the next Passover, Jesus 
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healed the impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda, on the 
Sabbath day. The Pharisaic part of the Sanhedrin were 
incensed by this act, and by His teaching ; and '' sought 
the more to kill Him/' says the Evangelist, '' because He 
not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that Ood 
was His Father, making Himself equal with Qod." Again 
Jesus retires to Galilee, and His enemies, when the next 
Feast came round, finding He did not come up to it, went 
down after Him to Capernaum. He now retreats stiU 
farther away, and gets into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ; 
'^ and entered into a house, and would have no man know 
it: but He could not be hid." Presently coming back 
into the neighbourhood of the Lake of Galilee, He meets 
with tokens that other enemies have now joined his early 
antagonists : the partizans of Herod and the Sanhedrists 
have clasped hands in their common work of seeking to 
compass His destruction. At the Feast of Tabernacles 
which followed the eighteen months* sojourn in Galilee, 
Jesus healed the ten lepers, and great excitement was 
created in Jerusalem. His disciples rapidly increased. 
More than once as He taught in the temple, He spoke 
openly of the murderous intention of the Council. 
Whilst some of His listeners who favoured the Sanhedrin 
were vehemently contradicting Jesus, officers from that 
Council joined the throng, but were afraid to seize Him 
because of the people, and returned to their masters with 
the startling confession — " Never man spake like this man." 
Now succeeded other acts, all showing the temper of the 
Sanhedrin toward Jesus. Any man who should "con- 
fess that He was Christ," was at once to be severed 
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from the synagogne, and from fellowship with ''the 
holy nation." Oommandfi were also issued by the San- 
hedrin "that if any man knew where Christ were, he 
should shew it, that they might take Him." In snch 
a temper of mind, even His miracles were no " signs.** 
Their most sacred prejudices were oflPended at the time 
selected for their performance ; and their jealousy for their 
own repute as guardians of orthodoxy excited by the utter 
absence of any deference to their authority, or to their 
prescriptions. Now came the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead ; a miracle so everyway notable, from the well- 
known family to which Lazarus belonged,, and from the 
number of the believers that at once gave in their adhesion 
to Jesus, that the Council held a solemn meeting to devise 
how best to meet what appeared like the first mutterings 
of a revolutionary storm. The only conclusion to which 
they seemed to have come was this-^that " Lazarus should 
also be put to death.'* Through the cupidity and betrayal 
of Judas, the Sanhedrin had at last, after much weary 
effort, got Jesus in their power. 

But how were these judges, with such evident bias 
against the Prisoner, about to deal with Him ? Not 
without some show of the forms of legal procedure. Wit- 
nesses had been summoned; and, without taking the 
trouble to drill them into their respective parts, the Council 
made sure of eliciting from them sufficient colourable pre- 
text for a verdict of condemnation. After the utter and 
complete £Edlure of some witnesses, through the conflicting 
character of their testimony, two men were placed side by 
side with Jesus before the Sanhedrin, who misquoted what 
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He had said at the firgt cleansing of the temple, and which 
flome of the Conndllors themselyes mngt have heard : '' We 
heard Him say, I will destroy this temple made with 
hands, and within three days I will boild another made 
without hands." Here was an important misrstatement, 
and jost snch as would irritate the Jews : that He wocdd 
destroy their temple. ''But neither did their witness 
agree together." 

During all this time Jesus had preserved an unbroken 
silence, a silence eloquent with meaning; grave, cahn, 
severe, condemnatory. When the tissue of lies had fallen 
to pieces of itself, and the makers of it had ceased their 
evil work, Jesus still held His peace. The judges now felt 
that they themselves were being judged. The Sanhedrin 
was filled with indignation at His protracted silence. 
Jesus was calm and self-possessed. He resembled the 
fair moon sailing in brightness; the Council, the dark 
and frowning clouds that gathered in angry volumes &r 
beneath. But the silence was getting unsupportable. 
Gaiaphas could restrain himself no longer; and starting 
to his feet he advanced to the midst, and confronted Jesus 
&ce to face, at the same moment asking in tones of 
petulant imperiousness,^-" Answerest thou nothing ? Whait 
is it which these witness against thee?" Still there M 
no ruffle of storm on the face of Jesus, and still no re|^ 
fr^m His lips. The position of Caiaphas was embarrassing. 
He felt the force of that calm, steadfast look, a look at 
once of pity and of condemnation. The eyes of the 
Prisoner wandered not in their glance, and reflected in 
their stillness the repose of His soul. Caiaphas was now 
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the culprit, and Jesos the judge. But how waa the high 
piieBt to recoyer himself from the awkward dilemma into 
which his impetuousness had brought him ? How shoidd 
he best retreat, with becoming dignity, to his place as 
Eresident? How get speech from Jesus, and so make 
some more satisfactory progress with the trial, in which 
hitherto the prisoner and his judges had changed places ? 
He will put Jesus upon His oath. He will "adjure" 
Him; and if He should answer, "Yea," or "Nay," the 
answer He gave would be, according to Jewish law, an 
answer upon oath. The idea is no sooner conceived than 
carried out. "I adjure thee," said Caiaphas, still con- 
fronting Jesus, "I adjure thee, by the living Qod, that 
thou tell us whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God." 

Now without putting more into the words of Caiaphas 
than they will fairly bear, considering the high priest's 
Sadducean preferences, we may yet stop for a moment to 
weigh their Mr import. The question was two-fold. The 
first part concerned the office of Jesus. The Jews had 
been longing for the Anointed. His coming was their 
daily wish and their daily prayer. They could not read 
their Holy Books, or hear them read, without having forced 
upon their minds the fact that some special Messenger 
was yet to come from Jehovah. Opinions had been divided 
as to the sort of Messenger ; and, to blend their discordant 
views, men had begun to think that there might be per- 
haps two Messiahs— one who should suffer, and one who 
should lead the nation on to victory. But it must not 
be overlooked, when speaking about the Anointed, that 
Caiaphas himself — at the Council meeting when the Sanhe- 
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drin had been deeply agitated by the fact of the resiirrectioift 
of Lazanu — ^had grown impatient with the apparent oiis^ 
apprehension of some members of it, and had said^ wi^i 
not a little smack of yexation at their doUness — ''Ye 
know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient' 
for ns, that one man should die for the people, and thait 
the whole nation perish not." In this, like Balaam; 
Gaiaphas had been the nnoonscions medinm of uttering a 
prediction. The Evangelist tells us that the meaning of 
that prediction was — "that Jesus should die for thai 
nation; and not for that nation only, but that also He 
should gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad." There is no need to suppose 
that Caiaphas himself understood all that the Evangeliat 
«ays his prediction meant ; but the fact that he had utt^ed 
such a prediction at all must be borne in mind in estir 
mating the meaning which he put into the phrase — '' the 
Christ" — ^the Anoiuted One. It is no straining of his 
words to say — ^that, whatever the rest of the Sanhedrin 
thought, he at least regarded it as certain that some 
Anointed One was to be offered upon the altar of sacrifice, 
not on his own behalf, but on behalf of others. There 
were many Jews who devoutly "waited for the Conso- 
lation of Israel;" but we cannot place Caiaphas among 
their number. Still, with his shrewdness, and with the 
knowledge he possessed that such "devout men" existed 
who held this hope, one is compelled to think that Caiaphas 
himself did place more in the expression, "the Christ," 
than some are disposed to allow. 
But there is still another part of Caiaphas' question to> 
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be considered. He asked, not only about the official 
character of Jesos — ^whether He were "the Christ" — 
he asked also about His natnre. " Tell us whe^er thon 
art the Son of God." The Evangelist Mark gives another 
version of this part of the question, but one which is 
equallj emphatic : " Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?" Now with the strict views held by the Jews 
of the unity of God, it is very unlikely that any duo-theistic 
or tri-theistic notions were held by the men of that age ; 
and least of all was it likely that a Sadducee would fiftU 
into any such heresy. But when this much has been 
conceded, there remains the &ct that the Sanhedrin party 
had already declared, on two different occasions, that Jesus 
spoke blasphemy; at one time, because He spoke of 
Himself and the Father as one, "making Himself equal 
with God;" and at another, murmuring that since God 
only could forgive sins, Christ's assumption of such a pre- 
native was virtually an assumption of Divinity. Further 
than this : Jesus had now been speaking of Himself for 
some time in the hearing of the Jews, and of some members 
of the Council before which He stood, as one who was 
the Source of Life, the Fountain of Truth, the World's 
light-— all which declarations were mere pretentiousnesses, 
unless He who claimed to be so pre-eminent were Himself 
" equal with God." We have, therefore, not only to take 
into account what Caiaphas himself accepted as his own 
belief, in common with the Sadducees, but also what the 
Pharisaic party accepted, and what had been notoriously 
taught by Him to whom the question was put. The 
question itself would not, and, in the nature of the case. 
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could not, have meant bo much to any other Teacher as 
it meant when put to Jesus. 

** The Son of the BlesBed," let ns say, farther, is a phrase 
which no Jew ever iqpplied to any merely devont, npright, 
godly man— to a Jew, who was an Israelite indeed. It 
is a form of speech, so for as we k&ow, altogether nnosual 
in the month of a Jew as descriptive of any mere man; 
and befits only, in his view, the Teacher like Moses, the 
Prophet superior to the highest name on the honoured 
roll of Seers, and the King who should reign in Zion, upon 
the holy hill, whose sceptre was a sceptre of righteousness, 
and of whose kingdom there should be no end. 

Nor would it be a very large assumption to suppose ^koL 
Caiaphas, of all men then liying in Judea, the high priest, 
de facto^ the son-in-law of a high priest, the relative of 
other high priests, and a man who could fairly charge 
the whole Sanhedrin with a want of knowledge wiUiout 
fear of rebuke, was the only man of his time who was 
ignorant of the for<-reaching character of the question which 
he himself puts to Jesus on oath as to His own nature. 
We do not say that Caiaphas meant by the term, ''Son 
of Qod," all that we meao; but at least he meant- Ais 
much — ^that the phrase itself, in the estimation of oth^s, 
and in the lips of Jesus, carried with it the idea of supsr* 
humanity. 

It is not possible to pass over unnoticed the adroitness 
shown by Oaiaphas in this two-fold question which be 
adjured Jesus to answer. Whatever the reply, the high 
priest was sure of his verdict, and sure of that which would 
give him what he was now seeking, and what the whole 
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Oouncil were anzioas to obtain — a verdict of guilty. If 
He should not be convicted of one thing, He would of 
imother. The adjuration, therefore, though uttered in the 
heat of passion, was the adjuration of a shrewd, calcu- 
lating man, who was not to be baulked in His purpose. 
If Jesus should answer, "Nay," He could be convicted 
aiid punished as an impostor and deceiver. If He should 
anfiwer, "Yea," He could be condemned for blasphemy: 
ftn* whatever the "signs" of MessiahBhip and of super- 
hmnan power meant to others, they were all as nought 
to the men who had already determined to see in them 
nothing but the works of One who had been sedulously 
effecting the destruction of their authority ; whose benevo- 
lence was interpreted to mean personal hostility to them- 
selves ; and whose i^ank outspokenness did unquestionably 
reveal an uncomfortable acquaintance with aU that was 
passing in the very secret of their innermost hearts. 

The moment itself was one of most solemn character^ 
as tragic as momentous. *0n the answer which Jesus 
might give to this adjuration, how much was really sus- 
pended — ^not only for that nation, but for all time! No 
words can exaggerate its gravity ; no flight of imagination, 
however daring, fairly measure its grandeur. Many ardent 
and devout Jews had waited for "the Ohrist," as the 
watchword of their redemption; had waited long, and 
waited impatiently, until hope deferred had made the heart 
sick. Some, like aged Simeon, had clear apprehensions 
of the promised Deliverer. " As I hope for the Consolation 
of Israel," was no mere idle saying with Simeon. He had 
uttered it with aU his heart. He had, moreover, been 
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patient in his expectations; and Bnbmissiye, as well as 
patient. He rested in the promise of God, and had jet 
been on the outlook for its fulfilment. Like a true sentinel, 
he kept a sleepless watch. Unexpectedly, its fdlfilment 
had at last come, but it was also complete. He had sight 
and satis&ction together. Before his eyes were closed in 
death, he was permitted to see " the Lord's Christ." Others 
there were among the Jews, besides old Simeon, who still 
sighed for the Bedemption of Israel ; but the Eedemption 
for which they sighed was such as God had neither pre- 
dicted nor would grant. Yet even among this more 
numerous class, that was no ordinary moment in the history 
of their nation, when the young Prophet of Nazareth was 
adjured by the high priest to say on oath whether He 
were the Christ the Son of God. 

Other and holier beings were spectators of that scene 
in the Hall of Judgment. Not that they needed con- 
firmation on oath of His nature, and of His mission. 
They had worshipped Him befbre the creation of all worlds. 
They had gathered in rapturous hosts oyer His humble 
cradle at Bethlehem. They had succoured Him after the 
exhaustion of His forty days' temptation in the wilder- 
ness. Even now they stood ready — "twelve legions" 
of them — swift to do His bidding, if only He should 
speak the word. 

And — ^with reverence would we speak it — there was One, 
also, who had already borne witness to Him at His bap- 
tism; who called from the cloud of glory on the holy 
mount to the wondering disciples — ^''This is my beloved 
Son : hear Him ;" who had uttered His Voice in the 
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ears of the thronging people — " I have both glorified thy 
name, and will glorify it again"*: — He also beheld the 
scene in that Council Hall, and beheld in it one of those 
tokens of willing obedience which made Jesus the darling 
of His heart ; who had " delighted to do His will ;" and 
who always did those things that pleased Him. 

Kor can we who are separated by a long yalley of nearly 
twenty centuries look unconcerned upon that hour. What, 
if the reply of Jesus had been " Nay ?" What, if He 
had refused to speak, as He already had refttsed, when 
the witnesses were contradicting each other, and their 
testimony was melting away like snow in the summer's 
sun ? What, if He bad now " held His peace ?" How 
great the uncertainty which would have been left to rest 
upon your mind and mine ; uncertainty as to the character 
of Jesus, who had taught that He was the Son of God, 
and yet now should refuse to confirm it when adjured by 
ah oath I How all the teachings of the Master would have 
shrunk down into the level of other utterances of men ; 
have become as uncertain, as much needing explanation, 
apology, correction, amendment ; now aflfirming, now with- 
holding to affirm, and so virtually denying ! The conse- 
quences of His silence, or of His negative answer, are too 
painftd to contemplate. 

But consider, on the other hand, what Jesus really did 
when thus adjured. He aoobptbd the oath which 
Cataphas admikisteeed. He accepted it in the briefest 
and most emphatic manner ; and it is not for us to wish 
to have it otherwise. Adjured by Caiaphas, "Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?" He answered — " I 
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AIL" "Thon sayest it." "Verily." "Thou hast gpokoti 
the tnith." Here is no prevarication; no mere ahifting 
of the saying from Himself to Caiaphas ; no paltering with 
words in a doable sense. It would hare been unworthy 
of Him who taught men to speak the simple words of 
truth so to palter; and, in snatching from Him His 
dirinity — as some men strive to do— they also rob Him of 
His spotless name. Let who will seek to ^npty Uiis good 
confession of the Faithfdl Witness of its bUssfal impcnrt, 
be it ours to accept it as it stands— the clear, strong, 
direct, and unswerving declaration ok oath of His benevo^ 
lent mission and of His Divine nature. 

Oaiaphas thought these words enough, and more than 
enough : since Jesus not only accepted his adjuration, and 
so made it an oath; but at once, in the ears of the 
astonished Council, summoned them all shortly to appear 
before His righteous tribunal; "Moreover, I declare 
unto you, hereafter you will see the Son of Man editing 
at the right hand of Power, and coming on the douds 
of heaven." 

The days of His humiliation were fast drawing to a 
close. He who stooped to the Cross would shortly asceaod 
the Throne — " leading captivity captive, and receiving gifts 
for men, yea even for the rebellious also." Not many days 
ensued before Peter was preaching in Jerusalem itself of 
the Power which his ascended Lord had shed forth upon 
himself and his companions "in the faith and patience of 
Jesus Gmst." A mighty harvest followed. And not 
many years slipped away before He judged the people 
who had, through their rulers, repudiated their Lord. 
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JkrmieB encompafised the holy city, war and pestilence 
Btalked hand in hand, the twin brothers of ghastly feme ; 
sorrow nnntterable rent the hearts of maids and mothers ; 
and the words of the despised Prophet were literally fol- 
Wi%L Need we wonder to hear that this '^ coming in 
Fbwer" led mnltitndes to confess their fidth in Him 
wham once they had despised ? 

Nor did that Power cease when the Apostles were called 
lo their reward. The colossal empire of Bome showed 
itself helpless to resist the men who looked above for their 
BQceonr, aad proclaimed their allegiance to One who was 
'^ seated at the right hand of the Majesty on high." And 
other ages have still revealed the might of " His name 
which is above every name/' and of His love who shrank 
not back from death, that we might live through Him. 

Bnt let ns look at the light which this narrative throws 
on one or more snbjects. For example, we may better 
understand through this, that there is a time to keep silent, 
as well as a time to speak. We may surely hold our 
peace when the enemies of the truth are doing their best 
to demolish their own citadels. They bear witness against 
OS, and against the truth as it is in Jesus; but like 
those predecessors of theirs in the Hall of Judgment— 
^'neither does their witness figree together." Our silence 
will best reveal their confusion. 

Nor can we speak wisely when men ask with the care- 
less miGonoem of Pilate, who desired to know what the 
truth was, and then turned his back upon Him who was 
its King. Their questions came out of no true desire 
to receive our message, but from some t^nporary feeling 
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which will die ahnoet as soon as it is bom. Our silaioe 
is then oar best answer; for keeping silence, we shall 
gire time for their own questions to retnm npon them- 
selres. The majority of doubters are rather doubters 
from want of heart to reoeire the truth, than from want 
of evidence of its nature and claims. They will best 
become docfle as we hold our peace. In like manner, all 
such questioners as resemble Herod, who questioned Christ 
with many words, are best answered by silence. Whatever 
fleeting emotion may prompt them to ask, there is no serious 
thought of giving up the utter worldliness which is in 
them ; and no end can therefore be served by our replies. 
''They are drawn away of their own lust, and enticed;" 
and supposing any replies be given, they will agam 
return to their wallowing in the mire. All the in- 
quiries of men of good intentions, but of unclean lives, 
are ''from the teeth outwards." Let us, then, hold 
our peace. 

Another time for silence is that which is even mate 
difficult to observe ; the time, that is, when stinging words 
are uttered concerning us; when we are de£Eimed; when 
falsehoods are spoken, so provoking and ungenerous, that 
we are at once prompted to retaliate. We are tempted 
to give railing for railing, taunt for taunt, sarcasm &r 
sarcasm. But we are not true to our Lord unless here 
also we follow His example ; " who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when He suffered, threatened not ; 
but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteouflly/' 
A sensitiveness to evil and an abhorrence of it, is one 
thing: but it is quite another to place ourselves side by 
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Bide with those whose " months sre ftill of cursing/' and 
under whose lips is "the poison of asps." We shall 
gain more by onr silence than by onr speech. We shall 
more eloquently rebnke those whose bitter words are as 
smoke to the eyes, and vinegar to the teeth. Onr own better 
natnre will have time to re-assert itself when we speak ; 
and while we keep sil^ce there is time left for the 
consciences of those who are de&ming ns to speak ont. 

There is also a time to speak. Jesns rebuked the 
servant of the high priest Annas, because his act 
was one that sprang from a misguided conscience. He 
also spoke when the interests of truth were at stake. 
He was not silent when Pilate asked Him whether 
He is a King. He speaks when adjured to say 
whether He were the Christ, the Son of God. In 
both these cases, Jesus had regard to interests much 
wider than those which concerned the passing hour; 
— ^universal truth, the well-being of man. If also 
there should come for us a time when the truth is 
at stake, and our silence would be construed into acqui- 
escence to error — then it is time for us to speak. Truth 
is more precious than life ; and we must speak the truth 
at such critical moments, even though in speaking it 
we sign our death warrant. In our Master's case, the 
acceptance of the oath was the seal of His crucifixion. 
But if that Cross were death to Him, that Cross is life 
to us. In like manner, making allowance for the differ- 
ence between ourselves and Him, we better serve the 
interests of truth by our fidelity, though it cost us our 
life, than by our living denial. 

8 
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One may see, moreoTer, how to nnderstand Christ's own 
words about oaths. It would be strange indeed if He 
taught that none should swear under any circumstanoesi 
and yet Himself should accept an oath. But so to read 
the words in the Sermon on the Mount is to mis-read 
them; and so to look at the example of Christ is to 
misapprehend it '^ Swear not oommonlt;" this is the 
true reading of His words. That is, Do not use in your 
oonunon speech oaths for confirmation. Do not, as some^ 
swear by heayen : for it is €k>d's throne ; nor by earth : 
for it is His footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hah: white 
or black. But let your declaration be, Yes, yes: No, 
no. And what is beyond these is from the wicked. 
But oaths in courts do not come, cannot come, under the 
same condemnation. The appeals in courts are never made 
either to heayen, or earth, or Jerusalem, or to the head. 
Like the adjuration of Caiaphas, they are solemn appeals 
to the living Qod, and as such are sanctioned by the 
example of Christ Himself. 

Is there not a call to the perplexed in this oath 
of Jesus ? Have you been afraid to accept the words 
of Christ when speaking of Himself, because they 
seemed to have in them so much that no living man, 
that no mere Jewish Socrates, could claim? Has it 
often seemed to you '^ a hard saying" that Christ should 
speak of Himself as meek and lowly in heart, and yet 
not be Pharisaic; or should describe His own yoke as 
easy and His own burden as light, and yet not be 
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vaunting ; or Bhonld ask for snch precedence of love ; 
and even declare that without this yon cannot be 
His disciple, yet you yourselves be kept from lower- 
ing the tone of your affection for husband, and wife, 
and child; or should so speak of His humanity until 
you seem only to see that, and nothing more— let the 
testimony of Christ on oath set all these scruples at 
rest, and dig for them an everlasting grave. He is the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed; and whatever, therefore, 
it is right and befitting that Ood should ask of you, that 
also is right and befitting of His Anointed. He is the 
Christ, the Son of God. 

There is also great comfort for all who believe. We 
are not at all times free from doubt. We are con- 
scious of days when whispered evil creeps into our 
minds and hearts ; and while doubt is not to be con- 
demned indiscriminately, especially if it be the doubt 
of an inquiring mind — ^in this oath which Jesus ac- 
cepted there is rest for us. There is the end of all doubt, 
if only we will see it Resting upon no inference; 
drawn from no indirect concession; built up from no 
debateable passage, which some old manuscripts may con- 
tain, and some omit ; depending upon no various readings, 
either of which will be relied upon according to the bias 
of the reader — ^here is firm footing, here is solid rock. 
The aflfirmation of Jesus is enough, when our minds are 
not infected with the heresies around us, and our hearts 
are open to the sweet influences of His grace and love. 
But we sometimes crave more than aflSrmation. We want 
other testimony than that of love. We desire a sure word, 



" After this Joseph of Arimathea, being a disdple of Jeans, but seorotly for 
fear of the Jews, besonght Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus : 
and Pilate gave him leave. He oame thereforet and took the body of Jesus." 

— JOHB^ zix. 81. 

*' And now when the even was oome* beoauae it was the preparation, that is, 
the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of Arimatheak an honourable oounsellor. 
which also waited for the kingdom ot God, oame. and went in boldly unto 
Pilate, and craved the body of Jeaua. And Pilate marvelled if He were already 
dead : and calling unto him the centurion, he aaked him whether He had been 
any while dead. And when he knew it of the centurion, he gave the body to 
Joseph. And he bought fine linen, and took Him down, and wrapped Him in 
the linen, and laid Him in a aepulchre which was hewn out of a rook, and rolled 
a atone unto the door of the aepulchre." 

— Mask xv. 42^-40. 
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HEROIC CONFESSION. 




HE historieB of men, as well as the histoiy of 
nations, are marked off by eyents of decisive 
characier. Unrecorded by the pen of ready 
writers, these events are yet registered in the 
hearts and lives of those who feel their influence. Such a 
crisis is the discovery which every one makes, sooner or 
later, that he has a being of his own-^-^^eparate, distinct,, 
mconminnicable. A strange revelation it is ;^*pntting vm 
apart from others, opening a new world of wonders to onr 
eyes, and awakening thoughts and desires which we are 
startled to find others do not share, and do not under- 
stand. We are ourselves alone. Like the baron in his 
feudal castle, we can lift up the drawbridge of our strong- 
hold, and isolate ourselves from all around us. Most of 
us do not r^nember with any exactness the predse moment 
when this discovery was first made \ pertly because we are 
little in the habit of observiog the operations of our 
minds, and partly because we have lived so long with the 
frill peroq)tion of this separateness of being that we find 
it difficult to imagine any period when the perception oi 
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it did not exist Bat there are stiU moments when, 
through one event or other, we hare the &ct forced upon 
our attention ; and these moments we may hare no yeiy 
great difficulty in recalling. 

The period of transition from the home of our child* 
hood to the great world beyond, is one which to yery 
many is fraught with grayest consequences. It is not 
merely the fiact that we shall henceforth be guests at our 
feither's house, rather than children at home; it is the 
new hopes and aspirations that then stir within us; the 
attraction of that which is unknown, and which leayes 
such large play for the imagination ; the risks and adyan* 
tages belonging to the change; the possibilities of the 
future — ^that help to make that time memorable and de- 
dsiye. We are standing upon the threshold of life. We 
are leaving behind the happy freedom and gentle restraints 
of home. Another kind of freedom awaits us, other re- 
straints. The step is now being taken which may decide 
our characters and fortunes. Adolescence is melting into 
early manhood ; and that of itself would be sufficient to 
give great significance to the period. The time is critical 
when that change comes, whether we pass through it under 
our father's roof-tree, or under the roof-tree of one who is 
now a stranger. The high chivalry of soul which dis- 
tinguishes early manhood; its keen sensitiveness; its vor 
tense self-consciousness ; its habit of exacting to the foil 
whatever rights belong to it, or whatever are thought to 
belong to it; the absence of any softening perspective 
such as age and experience supply — all have their influ- 
ence in determining the gravity of the season itself The 
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change abont to come may be for the better, or for the 

There do likewise arise certain opnjunctnres of eyents, 
when manhood itself is reached, that greatly influence 
onr fdtnre. We may have foreseen them, or they may be 
alk^ther hidden from as; but when they come, onr de- 
cision cannot be withheld. Events have reached their 
height '^ This hour's the yery crisis of onr fete." It 
rests with ns which way we shall hereafter travel. How- 
eyer disposed by onr natural dilatoriness or timidity, we 
caimot r^nain neutral. Our preferences and convictions 
meet with obstructions that will either subdue us, or be 
the means of helping us to reach a better ftiture. We 
must at once decide ; and yet no decision can be made 
without certain risks. If we retreat from the position in 
which we are placed by our convictions, there will be 
inward shame and condemnation, perhaps remorse. If we 
avow that position openly, we may have to do and to dare 
more than we at present think. 

Just such a moment as this happened in the history of 
Joseph of Arimathea. Although he was a member of the 
Sanhedrin, he was a follower of Jesus. To what extent 
he was acquainted with the character and claims of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, and to what extent his adherence 
had gone, are matters rather of inference than of historic 
statement. Two Evangelists speak of him as "waiting 
for the kingdom of God," and one describes him as a 
disciple of Jesus ; so that the Mr inference is — not that 
he held Christian views of the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
that^ in some way or other, he associated the Son of Man 
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• 

with ihe hopes and wantB of IsraeL Many deproat Jews 
were now waiting for the folfihnent of the promise made 
onto the Fathers by the Prophets^ bnt they did not tfienh 
fore see in Jesus of Naesareth the fnlfflment of that jHroimse. 
When Andrew oame to his own brother Simon witb the 
exclamation, ''We haye fonnd the Messiah,'' he did not 
mean that he had seen in Jesus all that the Messiahdiip 
really carried with it He, and others, bad been on the 
outlook for ''One that should come;" and Jesus seemed 
best to answer the general description. Bnt Andrew and 
the rest of the Apostles were yet yery far from tmder- 
standing the truth. Their slowness of perception was dften 
a matter for gentle chiding by their Diyine Teacher. And 
the Apostles were, after all, a fiur sample of the kind of 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah which others enteartamed 
who were His disciples before the day of Pentecost. 
They may be taken to represent Joseph's belief; for it 
would be an assumption far too great to suppose, oon- 
sidering how Joseph acted, that he was altogether fs^ from 
national prejudices, or that he alone of all the adhetents 
of Jesus bad a clear insight into His maryellous character 
and mission. He nevertheless saw enough in Jesus, by 
furtive and stolen glances; or heard enough, from; being 
an occasional and unobserved listener, to « rank himseff 
among His followers, A certain measure of oonvictic^ 
had penetrated his mind. He had much more to learn. 
He was a disciple. 

But Joseph's conduct, notwithstanding his bdief in 
Jesus, reveals a timid and cautious nature. Whaliev^ 
be had received of the truth was kept locked up in Ms 
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own breast When the ccmyiction that Jesus was the 
Christ first flashed upon his mind, he jnight hare rej(Hced 
aa one that findeth great spoil, but his gladness was care* 
fuUj concealed fixun men's view. He was nndemonstratiye. 
Ko one knew, either from his q)eech, or from his actions, 
that ''he also beUeved," He was a disciple — "but 
ftSCB3STi«Y." None were the better for his belief. The 
little band which had gathered about Jesus got no support 
or qrmpathy from him. The. question bad once been 
asked, ''Do the rulers know indeed that this is the 
Christ ?" But the other disciples could not answer the 
question. The only men who could answer made no sign. 
Joseph's vote at the Sanhedrin against its variouA decisions 
to crush the disciples and entrap the Master, if it were 
really given, was a silent vote ; but the probability is, that 
Joseph was absent when these questions came on for dis- 
cussion. His very timidity of nature suggested this as the 
aa&r way by which to avoid sharing in actions he could 
SjOt approve, and of preventing undue observation upon 
a silent but dissentient voter. Hk disdpleship, being 
secret, was largely ineffectual It was more. His con* 
victions, and the difference between them and his conduct, 
could not but prove a source of perplexity to himself. To 
be a disciple, "but secretly," was much more likely to 
give him pain thaiu pleasure. He had some perception 
of the duties that disciplesbip carried with it, but he 
had not reduced them to practice. Now no man can 
suppress honest convictions, be they upon whatever subject 
thof may, without suffering the penalties of suppression. 
Xieast of all* can any man suppress religious convictions 
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withoat great mental disqnietnde. He creates, bj that 
mppreBaon, a oonrt of judgment within himself before 
which he stands perpetnally condemned. The natural 
timidity, or cantion, or the need for absolute certainty, 
can never be pleaded in bar of judgment ; and that jRact 
no one knows better than the man who hides his belief! 

But why did Joseph fear to confess his faith ? What 
was there about his surroundings that appealed with 
such power to his timid and cautious nature, as to 
repress for months, perhaps for years, this conviction 
that Jesus was the Christ ? We must take these into 
account, if we would deal feirly with his reticence. 
Before you condemn Joseph for his secret discipleship, 
think what there was really standing in the way to 
prevent any open avowal. 

He was a rich man. His wealth was so conspicuous 
that the only one of the Apostles who could lay 
any claim to wealth himself, and who therefore knew 
what wealth meant, singles it out for special record. It 
is true that the fact that Joseph was rich, taken into 
account with what he afterwards did, literally fdlfilled 
an old and obscure prophecy, and one that needed, like 
so many other prophecies, the light of folfilment to make 
it plain and intelligible: but still the fact remains that 
the one man among the Apostles who had wealth speaks 
of the wealth of Joseph. Wealth is a dream to the 
poor; it is power to the rich. Wealth breeds weatth. 
The rich become richer because they are rich. Wealth 
means pleasant gardens, luxurious houses, purple and fine 
linen, sumptuous fere ,>every day. Wealth means troops 
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of friends of a certain kind, ready access into the houses 
of idle highest, and even the houses of kings, and a 
welocmie everywhere. Wealth is a key that will unlock 
znany doors ; and will dismiss many troublesome intruders. 
It may bind some together in unequal fellowship, but it 
does produce a class feeling which few can shake off. 
There is a yawning gulf between the rich and the poor 
in eyery country — except, of course, in England, where 
ererybody knows that the rich and the poor meet 
together on equal terms. We can hardly imagine that 
in this respect the Judea of twenty centuries ago, then 
in its decline and faU, gave no signs of such a chasm 
as now serers rich and poor in erery country in Christen- 
dom. Wealth blinds the eyes of others, and of its posses- 
sors : of others, to the defects of those who possess it ; 
and of its possessors, to truth and duty. The twaddle 
of a rich man will be patiently endured, because he is 
rich. The eloquence of a poor man stands for nought. 
The rich man's follies and sins are more charitably judged 
than the follies and sins of the man who is poor. But 
apart from this inequality of treatment, the penalties of 
wealth are neither few nor insignificant. When this 
world yields so much that is pleasant, it is difficult to 
think of another. ''How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the Kingdom of (}od." 

The disciples of Jesus were poor. They were men 
who came, for the the most part, from the humbler grades 
of life. Their language was rough and uncourtly — ^a 
broad northern patois^ very unlike the polite Syro-Ghaldaic 
spoken in Jerusalem. Their manners were the manners 
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of men who had lived a life of toil, and wanted the ease 
and grace of those who frequented Kings' courts. They 
were nnpolished, hmsqne, demonstrative. Open confessicm 
of Jesns meant alliance with them. Nearly all the 
advantages wealth had to give wonld be forfeited by 
snch an alliance. The polished guests must be exchanged 
for the ill-mannered Oalileans, and the spacious and the 
princely palaces of the Banhedrists for the humble homes 
of the men who gained their bread by hard toil on the 
Lake of Tiberias, and crowded more than one family under 
a single roof. All this made a difficulty which few in 
Joseph's place would have overlooked, and which he could 
not forget. 

Another obstacle to confession consisted in the fact that 
Joseph was held in general esteem. He was a just man, 
a man of honour. He had a reputation to lose, and a 
reputation which any man might envy. A man is not 
esteemed as Joseph was from the mere fact of possessing 
wealth. His conduct and character had won for him 
what his wealth could never have purchased. He could 
buy money's worth, but he could not buy honour. Ton 
may purchase palaces, or pictures, or purple and fine linen, 
and dainty fare and sumptuous ; and you may get a cer- 
tain kind of repute for all this — ^by a free display of yout 
riches, and by a free scattering of invitations to your 
board among needy men, or men less wealthy than your- 
self. You will have your reward, such as it is. People 
will talk about you, — upraise your taste and trumpet your 
" princely hospitality," and even give you publicly their 
plaudits as some return for your feasts. But that was 
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not the sort of reputation which Joseph had won. The 
general esteem in which he was held was based upon his 
i^)right conduct, his fair dealing, his spotless life. He 
was well known in Arimathea for his virtues. There 
were scores of men who could haye borne witness to it 
He was not unknown in Jerusalem for his honourable- 
ness. But if Joseph should openly confess that Jesus was 
the Chnst, what would come of all this repute ? What 
would they say in Bamlah when they heard that their rich 
and upright neighbour had become a Nazarine? What 
would they say in Jerusalem? .The followers of the 
carpenter's son were not held in very high esteem by the 
higher classes. Jesus himself was taunted with his handy- 
craft, and eyen Nathaniel could not at first comprehend 
how any good thing could come out of Nazareth. The 
men who defile their tongues with lies and their lires with 
sin sometimes think it degrading to be able to handle a 
hammer or a chiseL One can understand how this kind 
of contempt for trade should exist in lands where feudal- 
ism has once flourished; but it is hard to understand its 
existence among a people, one of whose Babbis had 
declared that the &ther who did not teach his son a 
trade taught him to be a thiefl But here was the &ct 
which Joseph must fece : If he became an open disciple 
of Jesus, his reputation would, in the estimation of hun- 
dreds, go for nought. His fair &me would be endangered, 
perhaps lost 

This, however^ did not complete the obstacles which he 
bad to face. Joseph held an official position which was 
generally coyeted. His residence in Jerusalem was owing 
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to this pofiitiony and not to his loye of change. He was 
a member of the Sanhedrin. He therefore stood promi- 
nently out before the rest of his countrymen. No single 
unit of that Oonncil conld be hidden; the number of 
which it was composed was far too limited for that. 
The threescore and ten senators, lay and priestly, were 
much more likely to be well known to the people, who 
took a keen and intelligent interest in their national 
affairs, and wonld be distingoishable at a glance. Whateyer 
any member of that body did, he did, therefore in the 
eyes of the nation. Moreover, from its very smaUness^ 
the Sanhedrin had all the yices inherent to limited assemr 
blies. It stood doggedly np for its order. It gaye itself 
airs becoming its select character. It looked oat upon 
men and things, not from the yiew of truth, but from 
the platform of its own priyilege. Eyerything was 
regarded from one aspect — ^how it would affect them. It 
liyed, not for the people of Israel, but for itself; and 
this the people afterwards discoyered, Now no man can 
seyer himself from such influences as these without a 
seyere struggle. 

One part of the struggle had been successfully passed 
through. Joseph was alienated in thought and sympathy 
from the Council. But it is one thing to be thus 
alienated from your party : it is quite another, at least 
in the estimation of timid men, to ayow that alienation in 
a public manner. Such an ayowal meant, a rebuke by 
life, if not by lip, of men who were of higher station 
than himself, and whom his education and nati<mality 
led him to regard with feelings of profound reyeijeooe. 
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It meant that he, a lay member of the Comicil, was 
better acqaainted witii the Sacred Books than those 
who had made them their daily study. Cautious natures 
often distrust their own judgment, especially when that 
jfidgment is opposed to those who are regarded as superior 
to themselyes in age and learning. They fear, even 
tiiough they believe. The possibility of error haunts 
them like a hideous dream, and produces weakness and 
indecision. 

Moreyer, Joseph knew the temper of the Banhedrin, 
and knew that it was bitterly antagonistic to Jesus. Its 
frequent and angry discussions revealed this plainly 
enough to every member of the Sanhedrin ; and the 
bias of the Council appeared to those outside its select 
dircle, by their threat of excommunication to all who 
confessed that Jesus was the Christ, and by their offer of 
reward to those who should betray Jesus into their hands. 
Nor wafi Joseph unacquainted with the several personal 
reasons which the chief priest, elders, and scribes con- 
ddered they had for their bitter antagonism. He was '' a 
disciple, but secretly, foe feab of the Jews." 

Nor were his fears groundless. The Jews, that is the 
9anhedrin, meant more than they could accomplish; but 
there were some things still within their power. They 
oould eject men from their Council. Joseph could not 
hope to confess Jesus, and still retain his seat as a 
member of the Sanhedrin. He could not expect that 
any defence he might make to the Council would be 
U$t^[ied to, much less accepted. The tone of angry re- 
moDSferance with which Nicodemus was met, when he 
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rentored in hiB eeat at the Coondl to plead for judg- 
ment before oondenmation, waa a pretty sure angnry of 
the way in which Joseph would be met by the Sanhediiu, 
if he should dare to take his seat after his open arowal 
of faith in the Nazarene: "Art thou also of Galilee? 
Search and look ; for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet«" 
MoreoTer, those who had clamoured for the death of the 
Master, might soon clamour for the death of his serranty 
especially if that servant were one of themselves. 

Here, then, were difficulties not a few associated with 
any profession of discipleship by Joseph, each of great 
moment, when separately considered, but all unitedly 
offering such impediments and even risks, as could not 
but tell powerfolly upon any man, however courageous, 
and must have told powerfully upon one of such timid 
aud cautious nature as Joseph. 

The time at length came when a decision must be 
made, one way or other. He must give up his convictions, 
or give up his secret discipleship. He himself must 
<^ose which should be done. What effect was produced 
upon his mind by that which hastened his deciaion ? It 
deepened, rather than lessened, his faith in Jesus. There 
appeared not a little to shake his &ith altogether, con^ 
sidering the necessarily imperfect character of his faith* 
Here were presented, in these closing hours of the eartUy 
career of Jesus, the sharpest possible contrasts between 
what the rich Councillor had seen and heard of the pow^ 
of the young Prophet, and His present apparent helpless- 
ness now that He was in the hands of the Jews ; between 
the Founder of an imperishable Kingdom, and the r^noval 
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of its Fonnder before its basis had been fidrly laid; 
between the Source of Life and the death on the Gross. 
The strain of all this did tell powerfully npon the minds 
and hearts of those who had made no secret of their 
discipleship. When Jesus was seized in the Garden, all 
the Apostles "forsook him and fled." John and Peter 
crept ftirtively after their Master to the Palace of 
Annas; but whilst John was a silent spectator, Peter 
had done his best, by oaths and curses, to repudiate any 
knowledge of his Master. So far as the Evangelists 
record, only one of the eleven was near the Cross at the 
time of the Crucifixion. Where were the rest ? Cower- 
ing in servile fear. Joseph's faith was at least better 
able to stand the pressure now put upon it than the 
Mth of the eleven. He was near the Cross, and beheld 
those supernatural signs. But the mysterious tragedy of 
the Cross did not destroy his faith. It rather led to its 
surprising development. The spirit of forgiveness shown 
by the Sufferer ; so unaltered from what he had known 
it to be from the stolen glances he had before snatched 
of « Jesus; so true to the words of holy prediction; so 
human, and yet so Divine — ^gradually loosened the bands 
that bound Joseph to the past. He got life out of that 
death, a newer and better life — as so many have since 
obtained. He began to walk by faith, and not by sight ; 
and when once a man does that, he ceases to be a 
trembling coward. 

The precise moment of decision came when the soldiers 
hastened the death of the two who were crucified on 
either side of Jesus. They paused at the Cross of Christ, 
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for Jesna waa dead already. Joseph knew what would be 
the fate of the body of one who had been cracified; 
either to be left to periah upon the Cross, or to be cast, 
with mde fiuniUarity, into a felon's grare. This last 
was the certain fsA/e of the body of Jesus; becanse tb9 
Sabbath was now coming on, and Joseph knew instinc- 
tively what request would be preferred to Pilate by the 
Sanhedrin, and what readiness Pilate would show to 
grant their request. He could not bear the thought 
that the i^Bcred body of Jesus should be treated with 
indignity. His long pent up belief and love at the 
thought of that could be pent up no longer. The time 
for hesitation had passed away. All the obstacles to 
open confession instantly vanished. He could see his 
duty now, not the impediments in the way of following 
its dictates. No personal concerns could be put in com* 
parison with that. The love begotten in his heart by 
the death of his hitherto unacknowledged Lord, and the 
pain caused by the thought of that possible ill-treatment 
of the body of Jesus by rough soldiers, roused in Joseph 
a holy daring. He will risk all for Christ, who had 
hitherto been ashamed to confess Him. ''Come disast^, 
come ignominy, come curses, come death — ^I will hesitate 
no longer." 

With this noble passion stirring in his heart, Jos^h at 
once acts like a true and faithful disciple. His timidity 
has fled, and fearless courage has taken its place. He who 
had before carefully concealed from others all knowledge 
of his belief, is now determined to confess Jesus before 
men, and to confess Him in the most public manner^ 
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He — ttie timid disciple, the one who had been in fear 
of the Jews — ^** goes boldly to Pilate, and begs the body 
of Jesns." No act at that moment could have more 
openly declared Joseph's attachment to the Crucified 
Christ. It was not mere Jewish beneTolence, ostenta- 
tiously parading itself by seeking to gire interment to 
those who would otherwise lack it ; because, without 
his interyention, the bodies of the three who had been 
crucified would have had a speedy grave. It was the 
act of a man who wished to show his affection for his 
Lord; and an act which others would instantly interpret 
as haying that meaning, and no other. 

Pilate must hare wondered greatly to see a member of 
the Sanhedrin come with such a request, since none knew 
better than Pilate that the Oouncil was the prime mover 
in the opposition to Jesus. Nor could the Roman Qovemor 
have helped musing, worldly and politic a man as he was, 
at the change which had come oyer Joseph, a man so well 
known, so rich, so generally held in high repute. The 
Eyangelists are silent about this; but they are not silent 
as to the reluctance with which Pilate gaye consent to the 
murderous wish of the Sanhedrin, and to the crafty manner 
in which he shielded himself from blame while gratifying 
the enemies of Jesus. Joseph had, therefore, nothing to 
fear from Pilate himself; but his going to the Roman 
Gkrremor for such a purpose was just the last thing in 
the world to be hidden from the sharp eyes of the adyer- 
saries of Jesus. It was certain soon to be known to 
Annas, to Joseph Caiaphas, and to the rest of the San- 
hedrin, what one of their number had done, and to be 
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equally well known to aU those that dwelt in Jemealem, 
or were now visitors come ap to the great festiral. The 
only feeling shown by Pilate which the Evangelists recxNrd 
was one of wonder whether, when Joseph made Ms request, 
Jesns could be ahready dead; and when assured by the 
Centurion of His decease, he at once granted what Joseph 
desired. 

The evening was now fast drawing on. All the surging 
crowd that had been gathered with upturned faces be- 
neath the three crosses had not dispersed. The women 
who had followed Jesus from Galilee still lingered near. 
The soldiers are standing by, and perhaps some sgowIh^ 
members of the Sanhedrin itself. But in the face of them 
all, the cautious man, now cautious no longer, comes with 
his attendants to remove, the body of Jesus. It required 
some nerve to do this act at such a time ; but Joseph had 
now nerve enough for any act which was befitting a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. Under the shadow of that Gross other 
believers were watching, and the secret disciple and the 
open disciples at once became friends. 

Joseph acts like a disciple in the tender and thoughtfal 
love which he shows to the body of Jesus. He has bron^t 
with him fine linen, white and clean, to cover over the 
wounds of his Lord. Nothing shall be wanting to show 
his affection ; — no customary honour paid by the Jews to 
their dead. He has afready decided where the body of 
Jesus shall be laid— *in his own new tomb, hewn out of 
the rocky sides of his pleasant garden near at hand ; and 
thither the lifeless form is reverently and tenderly carri^ 
Nothing but love for Jesus prompted this selection, and 
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ooihing bat lore oonld have seonred that tomb for a sepal- 
Are. Woold Aimas have given ap his tomb for Christ, or 
Osiaphas, notwithstaading hi& prediction that one should 
die for the nation ? Woold any money have pEUchased 
that tomb from Joseph; or any iUostrioas man among 
bis coantrymen have obtained it, if he had ^shed ? Sach 
qaestiong supply their own emphatic answer. Love did 
what nothing else woald do. Crusaders and Eastern and 
Western Christians have contended in angiy rivalry over 
what tradition calls the Holy Sepulchre ; but how vain and 
paltry do their unseemly wranglings appear beside the 
simple act of tenderest love which prompted Joseph to give 
up his own new tomb, '^ where never man had lain," to hi» 
Master and his Lord. Monkish writers claim Joseph ad 
the founder of Glastonbury Abbey, and fable that his staff, 
stack into the ground near the chapel on one memorable 
Christmas-day, took root instantly, put forth leaves, the 
next day waved its white banner of blossoms in the wintry 
air, and on every succeeding Christmas still continued to 
show this miraculous beauty. But whatever discredit we 
may rightly attach to these Mediaeval tales, there is no 
nncertainty in the fact that Joseph's consuming love on the 
day of the crucifixion of his Lord did instantly bear fruit ; 
and that the memory of his heroic confession is now as 
fresh and as beautiful as the &bled Glastonbury thom« 
Wherever the Story of the Cross shaQ be told — ^and it shall 
yet be told in every land to every heart — there also shal) 
be told, for a memorial of him, this story of Joseph's 
thoughtful love for his Lord, and this heroic confesdon of 
His Name. Joseph had no thought of this enduring fame, 
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when he shook off his leserrey and went boldly to Pilate 
to craye the body of Jeans in order himself to giye it an 
hononrable bnrial and an nndefiled tomb; bat whatevep 
men do for Christ is never forgotten. Association with 
Him is the tme secret of spotless and of immortal fame. 
The acts which oar Iotc prompts ns to do for Him may be 
recorded in no page of earthly renown. Oor names- may 
be unknown to the mighty ones of the world, or to the 
historians who record their deeds. Bat Jesus forgets not 
the men who faithfdlly serre Him, thoagh the service be 
rendered onto the hnmblest and least esteemed of His 
disciples. In the great day of final award. He Himself 
shall single out the obedient and loving hearts ; and, while 
angels are grouped around them, and the umverse looks 
on, Jesus shall utter the approval of His unforgetfdl love : 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.** 

The Romish Church makes Joseph of Arimathea the 
guardian angel of rich men. His conduct at this ends 
in his history makes him a worthy pattern for all who 
are largely blessed with this world's goods. He gave 
with no niggardly, no reluctant hand, when once his ha]f- 
doimant love to Christ was fairly awakened. He shows 
you, therefore, who are rich, and increased in goods, both 
the source of true benevolence, and the character of it. 
AU ostentation in giving, all mere giving for the sake, of 
a name, is to be carefully avoided, and will be caie* 
fdUy avoided by those whose benevolence is prompted by 
a love for the Son of the Blessed. This is the apostolic 
motive for liberality : — " Te know the grace of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your sakes 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich." Let Joseph be the illustration of the spirit in 
which this motive is obeyed. 

There is also a word to the timid in the heroism of 
Joseph, as well as a word to the rich. Many persons of 
this class are found in every religious circle. They shrink 
from the rough, boisterous ways of others. They have 
a deep-rooted fear of anything approaching to publicity 
in matters personally religious. Take heart, ye timid ones, 
from the conduct of this honourable man. He hazarded 
much for God: and QrcA helped him to succeed. God 
will also help you. "He giveth power to the faint, and 
to them that have no might He increaseth strength." Do 
not seek to destroy that delicate sensitiveness of soul 
which you feel; but remember that the most public 
confession of the name of Christ may be done modestly, 
and without danger to your natural shrinking from all 
vain and vulgar ostentation. Your are already disciples, 
but secretly. Be hidden no longer. Let others have the 
help of your example, your sympathy, your co-operation. 
The Church has need of such as you, to check her ten- 
dency to become as Pharisaic as the men who brought 
down upon themselves the righteous anger of Jesus. The 
world has need of such as you ; to illustrate the true 
spirit of that Gospel of the Kingdom which cometh not 
with observation. Your sympathy with others of like 
tenderness is sorely needed, lest they lose the delicacy 
and refinement of their better spirit. Your co-operation 
will give many devout ministers of the Word the help for 
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which they Bometimes dgh in yaiiL Become like Joseph, 
not merely in belief, bat in aTOwal. Speak out the 
thought that is in yon. Reveal the affection which yon 
haye bo often sought to conceal. There is no fortitude 
like the fortitude of loye. There is no loye like the loye 
of Christ for producing it. Open your hearts, therefore, 
to His loye, that you may be bold in the day of judgment. 
There is a ftirther word to such as may now be passing 
through any religious crisis. The time has come when 
you must take sides— * and nothing can prevent decision. 
Tou akeady know enough of the truth to belieye it, and 
haye felt enough of the love of Christ to be awakened to 
some nobler and better life. Let your decision be made 
where Joseph's was — ^before the Cross. Take your stand 
in sight of Him who ^'bore our sins in His own body 
on the tree ;'* and then, if your belief be true and your 
loye genuine, all mere worldly calculations wiU stand for 
nought. They will shrivel up and disappear, and you 
yourselyes be thereby prepared to face the obstacles which 
were wont to terrify you by their number and their 
greatness. You shall then be bold enough to make your 
confession, whatever risks it may involve. No shame 
shall ever distress you, except the shame of sin. The 
love of Christ shall keep you evermore near &is heart— 
the centre and source of the Church's life, and of your 
own. You will then feel that the one terror of your 
lives will be — ^not the £aoe of man, nor his fix)wji8 — but 
the thought, or word, or act which by its evil shall 
prove you false to your love to Him who has redeemed 
you, and made you His own. 
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The Di^am and its A;'wakening, 



I ihall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness." 

—Psalm xvii. 16. 



XV. 



THE DREAM AND ITS AWAKENING. 




N this Psalin David is pnt in contrast with 
some men who were consciously unlike him- 
self. Some parts of the Psahn answer ex- 
actly to the Aigitiye life he led when he was 
pnrsned by the melancholy and relentless king ; and none 
are quite ont of keeping with that most checqnered period 
of his checqnered life. Perhaps David re-tonched the 
Psalm itself in later life ; bnt if he did, enough of the 
original impress of the time when it was composed still 
remains in the Psalm to show us the sharp contrasts 
which then existed between himself and the men he is 
depicting. 

There is the difference of outward circumstance. David 
was in sore need. The men with whom he put himself in 
antithesis were prosperous. They had wealth without stint ; 
enough for their own use, for the use of their fiEunilies, and 
even for those who might come after them. Happy chil- 
dren clustered about their knees; a certain dwelling-place 
accepted them as its owners and residents. All the marks 
of worldly prosperity were visible in their condition. 
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Whateyer want might pinch David, there was no want 
in their households. David, moreover, was a fugitive ; 
they were the porsaers. He was hunted like a partridge 
npon the mountains; they were the hunters. Tracked 
from one stronghold to another, he was never free from 
the uneasiness which such a life engenders. His enemies 
were as greedy as the lion for their prey ; and as a young 
lion, lurked for him in secret places. The wicked op- 
pressed him, and deadly foes compassed him about. Even 
when lodged in his fastnesses in the rocks, they drew a 
cordon of soldiers around its base, that all hope of escape 
should be cut off. The one end of their pursuit was — ^to 
take his life to destroy it. Here were surely the very 
extremes of outward condition. 

There was as wide a contrast in their internal history. 
They differed in their spirit. David was full of prayer 
and ftiU of trust. His eyes were ever turned toward the 
Strength of Israel. " Hold up my goings in thy paths, 
that my footsteps slip not. I have called upon thee, for 
thou wilt hear me, God." " By the word of thy lips I 
have kept me from the paths of the destroyer." Here 
there is an exact transcript of that calm confidence in God, 
and belief that He would vindicate his right and his cause, 
which David showed during his wandering life. He re- 
fused to take advantage of the circumstance that Saul 
was twice completely in his hands;— ^now declaring that 
the Lord should avenge him of Saul, and that his hand 
should not be upon him ; and now trusting that the Lord 
would deliver him out of all his tribulations. He also 
exhibited the same rest and hope in God in the darkest 
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hour of his fdgitiye life,'-^ihe day when he returned to 
Ziglag to find it a smoking min. Instead of Mling be- 
neath the heavy sorrow which his own personal losses en- 
tailed, and the loudly expressed discontent of his followers 
increased, ^'Dayid encouraged himself in the Lord his 
God." 

The spirit of his pursuers was very different from this. 
They were boastfdl, and selfsx)nfident ; or as David puts 
it in his Oriental way — ^^ they were enclosed in their own 
&t; with their mouth they spoke proudly." Certain it 
is that Saul and his party, when hunting David, had 
openly neglected the only Source of strength; and yet 
made sure of their prey. David's unwillingness to meet the 
king's forces in the open field, was interpreted to spring 
from weakness and inability, and not from any confidence 
of success. This is also the interpretation put upon his 
retreating before the king as the king advances, and not 
permitting any lure to entice him to break his cover. But 
notwithstanding all Saul's confidence of his own sue* 
cess, he gained nothing but humiliation in that disgraceful 
hunt after his innocent and patriotic son. David's repose 
in the protection of Jehovah brought him more security 
than Saul's boastfulness had brought the king advantage. 
David was kept by Jehovah "as the apple of his eye;" 
Saul was left to shame and discomfiture. 

There is a further contrast between David's purpose, 
and the purpose of his enemies. They were thinking 
of the present life, and discarding all thought of another. 
Their desires, their schemes, their foreplannings, were 
all bounded by the horizon of time. They had their 
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portion in ibis life, and did not care to hare any porticm 
in another. Bnt David, on the other hand, yearned for 
something else. He knew already that a great Mure was 
before him in Jndea; that the sacred anointing by 
Samuel was not an idle ceremony, bnt meant that he shoold 
one day be king. He had now about him tmsty men 
who would follow him anywhere, and do aught he might 
command. He already foresaw that they would be the 
nndens of his army as king, and in many ways of great ser- 
yice. Bnt the pleasures of power, the love of companions 
in toil and danger, the acclaims of people, — ^aU that 
this world had to give, was not enough. David felt the 
craving for something higher and better. ''As for me, 
I will behold thy fece in righteousness. I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake with thy likeness." 

The closing part of this verse suggests another con- 
trast — that between life and death. We may put more 
into David's words than David intended when he used 
them, because we have much more to put in them. Death 
is an awakening — ^life a dream. 

How does our life show itself, to the devout and refleo- 
tive mind, as little better than a vision of the night? 
Think what dreams are in themselves, taking tliem 
generally, and then think what any devout man's life, or 
any man's life, appears when he comes to look back upon 
it from old age, and you will have no great difficulty in 
answering this question. There is an absence of method 
in dreams. They appear to defy all order and sequence. 
They are incongruous, incoherent, disconnected, confused. 
If we try to recall a dream, we are struck with the utter 
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dkregard in it to anything like natural snocession. We • 
remember that the dream had to do with this or that 
place or person ; we recall now one picture, now another ; 
but neither seems to bear any true relation or affinity. 
Oar dreams come like shadows, so depart. 

In all this the devout mind finds resemblance to its 
own history. Many thoughts and feelings of a better 
kind hare been stirring within us. We can go back to 
a time when a vivid picture starts up before our imagina- 
tion—a picture of hallowed seasons or halcyon days; 
then there comes a long and dreaiy blank ; then another 
picture, unlike the one we at first recalled; and then 
a fourth, still more dissimilar. But there is no order, 
no properly connecting link. Perhaps we should find 
it difficult to put anything like order into our pre- 
Bent spiritual sL ank feeling, to say nothing aLt 
the past ; so that this want of sequence need not very 
greatly astonish us. There is proof of this absence of 
method in the past, in those things which produced our 
better thoughts and holier feelings. The earlier part of 
our histoiy contained not a few seasons when we heard 
the Word of Truth proclaimed by godly men who have 
been long since taken to their reward. We still remember 
the tones of their voices, their manners, their dress, 
their quaintness or fervency, their homeliness or honesty. 
There were many seasons in that former time when some 
aspect of the truth spoke powerfully to us. We could 
not get away from its appeals. We tried to evade its 
pCTSonal bearing; but we tried in vain. We pondered 
these things in our hearts, but rejected them one by one. 
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Or other times are remembered ; times when, in onr better 
moments, some holy thoughts came oyer ns, and we felt 
compelled to sever om*8elTe6 for awhile from all aronnd 
US. Some secure coyert reoeiyed ns, and onr medita- 
tions were unseen, saye by the eye of Him who saw 
Nathaniel under the fig-tree. Now concerning all this, 
and much more that belongs to the past, we feel onr 
impotence in attempting to marshal each event in order. 
We have the general result, as we might have of a 
dream — ^that it was pleasant or painful; but we have 
nothing more. Nay: though we try, not merely to put 
some order into our disjointed dreams, but to put som^ 
thing like method into our daily lives, how common it is 
altogether to £EdL A little deviation occurs ; then a 
larger, and then a permanent change follows. The bent 
furrows made by our ploughshare are apparent enough, 
if just close at hand, but many others are completely 
hidden. But even if there be not an entire lack of 
method in our whole career, we must yet honestly confess 
that there is very little which really deserves the name 
of order. One part glides insensibly into another, we 
hardly know how ; and while there is not a little that is in- 
coherent and disconnected, we have still the general result 
as in the case of an ill-remembered vision of the night. 

There is a lack of any right measurement of time in 
dreams. In a single moment of sleep we may seem to 
live through weeks, and even months and years. The 
fable of Mahomet about his quick ascension to heaven 
and return to earth, is true of dreams. In ascending, 
his foot knocked over a pitcher of water, so he tells us 4 
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but he had visited heaven with Gabriel, seen the glories 
of the upper world, and had returned once more to 
earth, before a single drop of water from that pitcher 
had been spilled upon the ground. There is no real 
time in sleep. All is illusive, and depends upon the 
character of the dream. A moment of pain is lengthened 
out into a year of suffering, a happy year of bliss is 
gone in & trice. Those who have ever passed through a 
fever know what weird pictures start up before the eye j 
and how, on the other hand, as health is once more 
returning, the mind seems to make up for the inaction 
of the body. Now a scene of fairy enchantment invites 
the tired and dusty traveller to repose under cool and 
shady trees ; now the hot cheek is fanned by the salt sea 
breeze, fresh and invigorating; now a gorgeous vision of 
flowers and fruits regale the eye and provoke the appe- 
tite ; and now softest music steals in upon the ear, and 
" laps the soul in Elysium." A journey across the 
Atlantic ; a lengthened residence in the States ; a con- 
scious participation in the excitement of new scenes, and 
the fatigue of perpetual variety; a return voyage to 
Old England — all can be accomplished in less time than 
it takes to speak of it, if only we dream, as one can testify. 
"We are equally at fault in our attempts to estimate our 
life. Bliss lessens it ; sorrow lengthens it out. "We pain- 
fully live through some years ; we as rapidly pass from 
one to another, when the hours are winged with sacred 
enjoyment. The past takes its tinge from our present 
condition ; and feeble health and sickness jiave a power 
of making the life behind us seem much longer and more 
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Borrowfdl than it really was. But no mere oalcnlation of 
time is any help to a right judgment of spiritual pro- 
gress. The aged Christian should be mature; but he 
may be a babe in Christ. The man who has not long 
been brought into sympathy with the Gospel of the 
Grace of God may ripen quickly. Our measurements 
are often at fault in dreams, because so much is 
illusiye ; and also, and for the same reason, in actual 
life. Instead of reckoning by years, 

"We should oonnt time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.*' 

Surprises are rare in dreams. We fency we see friends 
who have long been dead, conyerse with them, and they 
with us; become the spectators of events that happened 
long before we were bom ; or even dream that we meet 
our own funeral procession winding its slow length 
through the hushed and familiar streets. Tet we feel 
no surprise. Things that would startle us by their 
strangeness, if we were awake, create no sensation of 
astonishment in sleep. We take all the wonders that 
arise before us as a matter of course, whatever their 
number or their variety. Not that there is an absence 
of fright in dreams. Perhaps the most painful and 
appalling sense of fear is that which does seize us when 
we are asleep. But here again, the likeness holds good 
of other things. It is very easy to get into a condition 
of mind in which we take everything without surprise, 
or with so little that it scarcely deserves the name. There 
is surely enough of the wonderM in our lives, and in 
the lives of those around us, if only we could see it, if 
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only we were awake. There is much that is surpriging 
in the way in which (Jod has been leading us, step by 
step, to the present moment, if our eyes were opened 
and we knew it; much, on the other hand, in the way 
in which we have been acting, though we call ourselves 
the servants of the Most High God — setting ourselves 
to do His work without His aid ; getting discouraged in 
it because we cannot see at once all that will come out 
of it; looking askance at other workers, because they 
do not wear our uniform or sound our Shibboleth ; making 
our little plans the measure of the plan which was bom 
in the eternity of the past, and stretches into the eternity 
of the future ; fancying that the great work of elevating 
and saving men itself can never be done, except it be done 
in our way; clinging to the perishable human organi- 
zation as though it were inseparable &om the things 
which cannot be shaken ; judging of Christian work by 
the noise it may make in the world, or the crowds that 
may seem to take part in it; — ^here surely were matter 
enough for the most open-eyed astonishment, if we 
were spiritually awake. But most of all would that 
wonder appear, if our eyes were not holden, at the cool- 
ness of heart with which we think of " the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ"— of their boundlessness, their uni- 
versal availableness, their imperishable character. We 
gaze upon them "with lack-lustre eye;" we think of 
them with insensible and deadened spirit. An Apostle 
may cry, as he thinks of the manifoldness and range of 
Almighty grace ; " How unsearchable are His judgments ; 
His ways are past finding out ; " but we feel no surprise 
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when fchoBe judgmentg sweep over our path. His " ways" 
ara revealed to qb, but awaken no feeling of astonishment. 
The spell of deep is upon ns, and we do not wonder. 

There is, in dreams, an indistinctness and liability to 
fade. We see, and yet we do not see. There is a blurred 
image of something; not clear and sharply defined and 
vivid. We are like men attempting to catch a shadow. 
Oar dreams fade out and disappear, however strong and 
vivid they may seem at the moment they pass before us. 
Some few dreams may be recalled after the lapse of years, 
and only a few. The rest are forgotten as though they 
had never been. Many perish with the opening dawn. 
The sun dissolves and disperses them, as he disperses the 
darkness. One of our poets dreamt in his sleep that he 
was writing a sonnet, and suddenly awoke, whilst the 
memory of it was still fresh in his mind. He hastened to 
write it, but before many lines had been penned, all recol- 
lection of it had faded out, and was irrecoverably gone. 
Nor is this unlike the history of much of our better life. 
We find it hard to recall an old thought, though it was 
devout ; or an old emotion, although it was Christian. 
Not that we should attempt to live in these former things, 
or can Uve by them. Each new day needs its own sup- 
port, and must have it, or the soul will languish. The 
feast of yesterday is no nourishment for to-day ; the ban- 
quet of good things must again be spread out before us. 
Perhaps not a little of the feeble piety of men arises from 
a forgetfalness of this very plain and very obvious duty. 
We may have larger views from last year's thoughts ; bat 
other thoughts have come since, and have been welcomed. 
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and the earlier ones become feeble and indiBtinct. An 
old feeling is one of the most difficnlt things to recall, 

m 

because it was dependent upon mnoh that was temporary ; 
and some thoughts are like them. The impressions at 
tile time were not deep, and they have therefore been 
speedily lost. 

Bat this fleetingness and indistinctness in onr life is 
bronght more yividly before ns as all other impressions 
fsAo. The memory decays, or seems to decay. Whole 
years are forgotten utterly. The occurences of yester- 
day, or of the last moment, escape us. We find it hard 
to recaU names, to remember the more familiar and well- 
known passages of Holy Writ. Perhaps also our percep- 
tion appears to decline, through the failing of the body. 
The mind is consciously not grasping, though it would 
grasp. Another power has come in, and withholds the 
power of the mind. Life is slipping away : and life seems 
then little better than a dream. We have great dMculty 
in bringing back to our yiew anything saye the events 
and persons of the very earliest time. The fresh and 
dewy youth is remembered still; but all between seems 
as a fading vision. Years count for moments. Then 
comes the last scene of all — ^when everything about us 
fades out of view. The earth and its inhabitants sink 
below the horizon : we are set loose from our moorings, 
and sail out into the open and boundless sea. 

*< We are such stuff 
• As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep ;** 

Say, rather, is itself a sleep. 
But now look at the other side. If life is as a dream,, 
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death is the awakening from it. '^ I ahall be satisfied, 
when I awake, with thy likeness." Some criticB are 
determined to see in these words nothing bnt the idea of 
awaking out of ordinary sleep. It is an evening Psalm, 
saj they, and means, '^ I shall be happy when I awake 
on the morrow." Others think it only means, " Whenever 
I awake, I am content ; and though others rejoice day and 
night in their worldly stores and pleasnre, I rejoice in 
God alone." We would, however, rather follow in the 
wake of some of the most eminent Hebrew scholars (con- 
spicuoudy De Wette), and regard them as distinctly re- 
ferring to the resurrection. Of course there is no reason on 
that account why we should be contented to stand, while 
using the words themselves, just where David did. Let us 
keep before us all the light of later and completer truth. 

There is a certainty about this awakening: observe 
that. If the sweet Psalmist of Israel had not as mudi 
evidence of that resurrection as we possess, he had yet 
no doubt upon the resurrection itself. He looked for* 
ward to the time as surely coming. We also may so re- 
gard it, since Jesus has brought life and immortality to 
light by the Gospel. The evidence of the resurrection 
is strong and manifold. Take that which is supplied l^ 
Christian literature. If no Gospels had ever been written 
by the four Evangelists, or if their books had been losi 
after they were written, we should still know, that in the 
judgment of the Apostles of our Lord this foundation ot 
God stood unshaken. Every piece of the New Testament 
Epistles recognizes the fact of the resurrection. But if 
these Letters were all lost, we should still have the t&iti- 
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mony of those wrifcerg who were contemporary with the 
ApoBtleB. Clement of Borne, thns writes to the Corin- 
thians, '^ Let us consider, beloved, how God does continnally 
show OB that there shall be a fdtnre resurrection, of which 
He has made onr Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, raising 
Him from the dead." There is much more in the same 
strain in the letters of this man whom common tradition 
regards as the fellow-worker mentioned by the Apostle in 
his letter to the Philippians. Polycarp, the disciple of 
John, also says, ^^ Whosoever perverts the oracles of the 
Lord to his own lusts, and says that there neither shall 
be resurrection nor judgment, he is the firstborn of Satan." 
Thus runs the exhortation of Ignatius : " Be ye folly in- 
structed in the birth, the sufferinp, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, our hope." These may be taken as sam- 
ples of the distinctness and frequency with which the early 
Christian writers touch upon this subject, and not these 
writers alone, but their bitterest opponents. Moreover, 
a vast array of testimony might be gathered from later 
ages, and every subsequent age to that of the Apostles, 
of the same belief; evidences not only from inscriptions 
in the Catacombs, but from formal treatises, from solemn 
liturgies, from sacred hymns. But enough to show the 
line of proof. 

There is the evidence, not only of literature, but of organi- 
zation and of religious observances » The Christian Church 
is built upon this rock. Her observance of this day, rather 
than of another day, is one proof of it. Her regard for the 
ordinances of Christ supply others. We may travel back 
through the whole twenty Christian centuries, and through 
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them all we shall digooyer the abnndant proof that men 
rested in Christ risen from the dead, and so regarded the 
first daj of the week as the Lord's day; the rite €i 
baptism as a symbol of burial and resurrection, and ihe 
Eucharist as the perpetnal setting forth of His death till 
He should come who can now die no more. All this cannot 
be gainsaid. Mere habit will not explain it ; since you 
have got to show how the habit was first formed and 
when ; and if you do that you will be brought to t^iat 
day when Joseph's tomb was empty, and the angels spoke 
the half-chiding words to the sorrowing women — ^'^He 
is not here : for He is risen, as He said." Nor can 
those who pretend to hold the idea that the longer and 
more persistent the testimony to any fact, the less war* 
rant is there for its truth be regarded as anything but 
willing victims of unbelief; since this canon of doubt is 
equivalent to saying-— that the better the witnesses, the 
worse the evidence ; the brighter the sun, the more 
gloomy the day. And yet to this condition of absurdity 
does unbelief sometimes lead its dupes. 

Take, again, the evidence fttmished by Christian 
character and life. How came that character? Who 
created that life ? It is not a native growth, or aU would 
have it. It is not a development, or men would have 
developed it in every age and clime. It is not a mere 
sentiment ; since men of the most opposite tastes, habits, 
ages, and countries, all share it. Nay: those who have 
it all ascribe it to one Source, and look up to one Foun- 
tain and Giver of Life. " Because He lives, we Kv6 also'* 
'--both now, and hereafter. He has shed forth this which 
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you see and hear. This is the testimony of all — "by 
the reBurrection of Christ from the dead" we live. *'If 
CShriflt be not risen from the dead, then is om* preaching 
vain; yoor faith also is vain; ye are yet in your sins. 
Bnt now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first finits of them that slept." 

As death is certain, so is the awakening after death. 
There are passages of Scripture which teach ns to look 
upon it as also instant. If, then, our life be as a dream, 
our death will be as the light of morning awakening 
ua from asleep. 

Consider also, but briefly, the attractions of this awaken- 
ing. There is the Divine resemblance which will be 
enjoyed by us in it. Death does not possess any regenera- 
tive power ; but there is nevertheless the promise of com- 
pleteness to the believer in the world beyond the grave. 
'^ We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is." 
We have only seen a little of His wonderfdlness here. 
There have been many drawbacks. At the best, our body 
has been a dark medium. We have often been hindered 
rather than helped by it. However much we try to keep 
up our tone of character, we are yet often far below what 
we regard as the true standard. Like the stringed instru- 
m^s of music, the condition of the atmosphere affects 
UB, relaxes or tightens the chords of our better life. We 
have here imperfection, defilement, moral weakness, sin. 
But when we awake, all these will be gone for ever. 
We shall be like Him ; possess a body like His glorious 
body, and become more as He is, in truth, and goodness, 
und hearty and will. "As we have borne the image of 
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the earthly, bo also shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly." We shall ^' awake with His likeness/' not 
instantly to possess it ; bat still surely, and completely. 

There is fall contentment in that other world. We neyeer 
get this out of anything here. However we plan and fore> 
arrange, we are always stumbling upon something which 
brings disappointment. The v^ scheme which was fully 
to meet our wishes becomes as a feast of Prospero's 
making on the enchanted island, which vanishes even 
when we are in the act of touching the deceitful fruits. 
Our desires themselves are now incomplete; so that 
if our desires could be fally met, they do not represent 
all that is possible for us in the way of bliss. But 
there, for the heart that trusts in Ood, and looks f(H* 
His appearing, there— no better disappointment ev^ 
comes. ^'I shall be satisfied, when I awake with thy 
likeness.** There is rest for the intellect. Not that 
every problem which now perplexes us will then be 
instantly solved, and all mists and darkness vanish ; but 
we shall speedily see much that is now hidden or obscured. 
Our minds will ever be working, and yet ever restmg. 
There will be no strain from incessant use, no weariness, 
no waste, no decay. There will be perfect peace, and 
perfect work. Every pulse will beat for God, and eveiy 
thought be a lakelet in which shall be mirrored His 
image. Now we see through a glass darkly. No man 
can say, I have absolute truth; no error, nor trace of 
error. But then, we shaU see as we are seen, and know 
even as also we are known. We are as children here; 
there we shall be as men. There will be rest fw the 
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conBcience. The inner monitor will be the true vicegerent 
of €rod) and not as it is now, a conscience often dead, or 
seared, or evil. In that fair clime there is no Tempter, no 
doubt, no sin. Nothing enters its sacred realms that de- 
fileth, or worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. The peace 
of God will then reign within us, and nothing shall ever 
disturb the calm and blissM repose. There is rest for the 
aflPeotions. We have love here. The world were poor 
without it ; and any man's heart which may be destitute of 
love is a joyless waste. But the keenest sorrows are 
often bom of the deepest love. There is only a brief 
stay with us permitted of some one who has strongly 
called forth our love ; or if the stay be lengthened out to 
the fctll span of mortal life, the span is reached at last, 
and our friends are then withdrawn. We love them 
still, though they are dead; but our love will not win 
them back from the tomb. Or we yearn for love, and 
do not find that other hearts give it in return in such 
measure as we could wish. They are cold and unrespon*- 
Biv6-«--and chill rather than enflame. We are saddened, 
disappointed, because we have a heart brimming over with 
aflfection, and we are slighted or forgotten. But in the 
happier home above there is no anguish, there are no 
tears, there is no death. God shall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes. He shall dwell with us, and be our Ood ; 
and we shall be His people. There will be no lack of 
friends to call forth our affection, or to return it. " Our 
cup shall run over." This is our anticipation, as it was 
David's — ^"I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
Ukeness." 
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"'Sttfeisfledl* tbeBinrit'syeaniiiig 

For Bweet oompaniotiship with kindred minds — 
The silent love that here meets no returning; 
The inspiiBtioD ivhioh no language finds. 

Not here ! not here I not where the sparkling waters 

Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 
"When in the wilderness each footstep ftdters. 

' I shaU be satisfied;' but O, not here! 

There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth's sojourners may not know ; 

Where Heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling. 
And peaoefhUy life's time-tossed currents flow. 

Thither my weak snd weary steps are tending; 

Saviour and Lord, with thy fhdl child abide I 
Guide me toward home, where^ all my wanderings ended, 

I shall see Thee, and shall be satisfied I" 

What comfort to think of all this even now. How 
it lessens the pain of our separation from our dearest 
earthly friends, and teaches us to moderate our grief. 
Now — they are satisfied, who have so recently gone from 
our midst, and whose sweet words of love still linger in 
our ears. They are awake, and behold His likeness. 
They can never cease their surprise at the love that shielded 
them, that now shines upon them, and fills their heart 
with bliss imutterable. '' Lord, it is enough ; and more 
than enough. My heart rests in thee for ever" — so say 
the happy spirits who have escaped from earth to heaven. 

Should not the thought of this better life also check 
undue expectations as to the present? We can have 
no perfect contentment here. It does not belong to our 
state of mind and heart, or the conditions around us. Be 
patient. The hour is coming when your dream shall also 
cease, and your eyes be opened, for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. 
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